TRANSACTIONS 


OF    THE 


ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LITERATURE. 


VOL.  I.— PART  I. 


The  Council  of  the  Society  takes  this  opportunity  of  informing  the  Members,  that, 
in  pursuance  of  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Society,  twenty  lithographical 
prints  of  inedited  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  have  been  prepared  and  may  be  obtained  by 
them,  at  the  price  of  one  guinea. 

These  prints  form  the  third  fasciculus  of  a  Work,  which  was  begun  by  a  learned 
Society  now  no  longer  in  existence,  and  of  which  the  continuation  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  IIoyal.  Socikty  of  LrrriRAXURE.  Copies  of  the  first  and  second 
fasciculus  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  Members,  at  the  Society's  apartments,  at  the 
price  of  one  guinea  each. 
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A.    J.    VALPY,    M.  A.,    VRINTKH    TO    THE    SOCIETY. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Royal  Society  of  Literature  was  instituted  in  tlie  year  1821, 
under  the  immediate  auspices  of  The  King. 

His  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  to  the  Society  the 
annual  sum  of  one  thousand  guineas,  to  be  assigned,  in  equal  portions,  to  ten 
Royal  Associates  of  approved  learning;  together  with  the  further  donation 
of  two  gold  medals,  of  the  value  of  fifty  guineas  each,  to  be  awarded  annually 
to  authors  of  works  of  eminent  merit,  or  for  important  discoveries  in 
Literature. 

The  adjudication  of  these  marks  of  distinction  His  Majesty  has  vested 
in  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

In  the  year  1825,  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  confirm  and  perpetuate 
the  Society  by  the  grant  of  a  Royal  Charter ;  and  in  furtherance  of  his 
royal  intentions,  a  piece  of  ground,  near  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields,  has  been  assigned,  as  the  site  of  a  hall,  library,  and  other  ofiices  for 
the  use  of  the  Society  :  a  contribution  has  since  been  made  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  erecting  the  buildings. 

A  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  Society,  its  powers  and  privileges, 
together  with  its  laws  and  regulations,  and  a  copy  of  the  Charter,  will  be 
found  in  the  following  pages. 

The  Society,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  similar  institutions, 
does  not  consider  itself  responsible  for  any  facts  or  opinions  advanced  in 
the  several  papers. 


ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LITERATURE 


OF 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


ESTABLISHED  BY  CHARTER— Dated  15th  September,  1825. 


1  HE  Society  is  instituted  for  the  advancement  of  General  Literature. 


PLAN 

FOR  EFFECTING  THE  OBJECT  PROPOSED. 

First, — To  promote,  by  assistance  from  its  funds,  or  otherwise,  the  publication,  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  translation,  of  valuable  Manuscripts,  discovered  in  any  public 
or  private  Collection. 

Secondly, — To  encourage  such  discoveries  by  all  suitable  means. 

Thirdly, — To  promote  the  publication  of  Works  of  great  intrinsic  value,  but  not  of  so 
popular  a  character  as  to  induce  the  risk  of  individual  expense. 
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Fourlhh/,— To  read,  at  its  public  Meetings,  such  Papers  upon  subjects  of  General 
Literature,  as  siiall  have  been  first  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Society;  from 
which  Papers  a  selection  shall  be  made,  to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society. 

Fifthh/,— To  adjudge    Honorary  Rewards  to  persons   who  shall  have  rendered  any 
eminent  service  to  Literature,  or  produced  any  Work  highly  distinguished  for 
Learning  or  Genius ;  provided  always,  that  such  Work  contain  nothing  hostile 
.  to  Religion  or  Morality. 

Sixlhli/, — To  establish  Correspondence  with  Learned  Men  in  Foreign  Countries,  for 
the  purpose  of  literary  inquiry  and  information. 

Seventhly, — ^To  elect,  as  Honorary  Associates,  Persons  eminent  for  the  pursuit  of 
Literature  ;  and  from  these  to  elect  Associates  upon  the  Royal  Foundation,  or 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  as  circumstances  may  admit. 


POWERS  AND  PRIVILEGES 

CONFERRED    BY    THE    CHARTER. 

The  Society  to  form  one  Body  Politic  and  Corporate,  by  the  name  of 

"The  Royal  Society  of  Literature  of  the  United  Kingdom:" 

and  by  such  name  to  have 

Perpetual  Succession  ; 

A  Common  Seal ; 

Power  to  sue  and  be  sued ; 

Power  to  purchase,  receive,  possess,  and  enjoy,  any  Goods  and  Chattels  what- 
soever; and  also  be  able  and  capable  in  the  Law,  to  take,  purchase,  possess,  hold, 
and  enjoy,  a  Hall  or  College,  and  any  Messuages,  Land.s,  Tenements,  or  Heredita- 
ments whatsoever ;  the  yearly  value  of  which,  including  the  site  of  the  said  Hall  or 
College,  not  to  exceed,  in  the  wliolc,  the  sum  of  £1,000. 

Authority  to  all  and  every  Person  and  Persons,  to  grant,  .sell,  alien,  and  convey  in 
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mortmain,  to  the  said  Society,  any  Messuages,  Lands,  Tenements,  or  Hereditaments, 
not  exceeding  such  annual  value  as  aforesaid. 

The  whole  Property  of  the  Society  vested  absolutely  in  the  Members  thereof,  with 
full  power  to  sell,  charge,  or  dispose  of  the  same  as  they  shall  think  proper;  but  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance,  or  other  disposition  of  any  Messuages,  Lnnds,  Tene- 
ments, or  Hereditaments  of  the  Society,  shall  be  made,  except  with  (he  approbation 
and  concurrence  of  a  General  Meeting. 

FUNDAMENTAL    LAWS 

PRESCRIBED     1!V     THIi     CHARTER. 

GENERAL  MEETINGS 

To  be  held  once  in  the  year,  or  oftener. 

Questions  at  such  Mettiugs,  and  also  in  Council,  to  be  determined  by  a  majority 
of  ]\Icmbers  present ; — the  person  presiding  having,  in  case  of  an  cqaaliti/  of  num- 
bers, a  second  or  casting  vote. 

To  choose  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Council. 

To  make  Bye-Laws,  comprising  the  following  Objects  : 

I. — The  Regulation  of  the  Society. 

IL — The  Admission  of  Members. 

IIL— The  Management  of  the  Estates,  Goods,  and  Business  of  the  Society. 

l^  • — The  fixing  and  determining  the  manner  of  electing  the  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  otlier  Members  of  the  Council,  and  the  period  of  their  continu- 
ance in  office. 

V. — The  election  and  appointment  of  a  Treasurer,  two  Auditors,  a  Librarian,  and 
two  Secretaries,  and  of  such  other  Officers,  Attendants,  and  Servants,  as  shall  be 
deemed  necessary  or  useful. 

To  have  power  to  alter,  vary,  or  revoke  Bye-Laws,  and  to  make  sucli  new  ami 
other  Bye-Laws,  as  they  .shall  tiiink  most  useful  and  expedient;  so  that  the  same 
be  not  repugnant  to  the  Charter,  or  to  the  Laws  and  Statutes  of  the  Kingdom  ; 
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Also,  to  enter  into  an}'  Resolution,  and  make  any  Regulation  respecting  any  of  the 
Aflairs  and  Concerns  of  the  said  Society,  that  shall  be  thought  necessary  and  proper. 

COUNCIL. 

To  consist  of  a  President,  ten  Vice-Presidents,  and  not  more  than  sixteen,  nor  less 
tljan  five,  other  3Iembers. 

To  have  the  sole  management  of  the  Income  and  Funds  of  the  Society,  and  the 
entire  management  and  superintendence  of  all  the  other  Affairs  and  Concerns  thereof ; 
and  do  all  such  acts  and  deeds  as  shall  appear  to  them  necessary  or  essential  to  be 
done  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  and  views  of  the  Society. 

BYE-LAWS. 

L — For  the  Regulation  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  General  Meetings,  Ordinary 
Meetings,  and  Council,  respectively. 

1.  The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  a  Vice-President,  or,  if  neither  the  President, 
nor  any  Vice-President  be  present,  one  of  the  Council  shall  preside  in  all  the  Meetings 
of  the  Society,  or  of  the  Council,  and  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  same  ;  put 
questions ;  check  irregularities ;  and  execute,  or  provide  for  the  execution  of,  the 
Laws  of  the  Society. 

GENERAL  MEETINGS. 

2.  The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  on  the  last  Thursday  in  April, 
when  the  Report  of  the  Council  on  the  state  of  the  Society  shall  be  read  ;  the  Medals 
announced,  or  delivered  by  the  President  as  previously  adjudged ;  the  Council  and 
Officers,  for  the  ensuing  Year,  elected ;  and  any  other  Business  recommended  by  the 
Council  discussed. 


3.  At  the  two  ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  next  preceding  the  day  of  the  An- 
niversary, the  President  shall  give  notice  of  the  day  and  time  when  such  Elections 
.shall  take  place. 

4.  In  these  Elections,  the  Persons  who  shall  have  the  greatest  number  of  Votes 
shall  be  declared  duly  elected:  and  if  any  doubt  or  difficulty  .shall  happen  in  relation 
thereto,  or  to  the  particular  manner  of  voting,  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the 
majority  of  the  President  and  Council  for  the  preceding  Year,  then  present. 
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5.  In  all  Elections  where  the  numbers  of  Votes  are  equal,  the  President,  or  Chair- 
man for  the  time  being,  shall  have  the  casting  Vote. 

6.  Every  Member  of  the  Society,  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  two- penny-post, 
shall  be  summoned  to  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  in  the  Xame  of  the  President,  by  one 
of  the  Secretaries,  a  week,  at  least,  before  the  said  day. 

7.  Upon  any  vacancy  of  the  President's  place,  in  the  intervals  of  the  Anniversary 
Elections,  the  first  in  order  upon  the  List  of  Vice-Presidents  in  nomination,  shall 
officiate  as  the  President,  till  the  next  General  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

8.  All  vacancies  among  the  Officers  of  the  Society,  during  the  same  period,  shall  be 
provisionally  supplied  by  the  Council. 

9.  The  President  and  Council  may  call  at  any  time  an  Extraordinary  General 
Meeting,  the  same  Notice  being  given,  as  for  a  General  Annual  Meeting.  At  the 
General  Meetings  of  the  Society  no  Stranger  shall  be  admitted. 

10.  A  List  of  the  Deaths  of  Members  of  the  Society,  and  a  List  of  newly-elected 
Members,  shall  be  made  out  annually,  previously  to  each  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Society,  and  shall  be  read  at  such  Anniversary. 

ORDINARY  MEETINGS. 

11.  The  ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  Wednesday  afternoons, 
at  three  o'clock,  in  the  first  and  third  week  of  every  calendar  month  (except  during 
the  weeks  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide),  from  the  month  of  November  to  June,  both 
inclusive. 

12.  The  Chairman  shall  announce  the  Names  of  Strangers  wishing  to  be  present ; 
the  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  shall  be  read  ;  Presents  acknowledged  ;  new  Mem- 
bers proposed,  and  those  whose  names  have  been  suspended  during  the  appointed 
time,  ballotted  for ;  Communications  read  ;  and  any  other  Business  authorised  by  the 
Council  proceeded  upon. 

13.  Each  Member  shall  be  allowed  to  introduce  a  Stranger,  provided  that  he  write 
his  name  in  the  List,  to  be  read  from  the  Chair  by  the  President,  or  Chairman  lor  the 
time  being. 

14.  At  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society,  the  Chairman  for  the  time  being  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  proposing,  for  admission,  the  names  of  any  number  of  Strangers, 
without  limitation. 
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COUNCIL. 

15.  la  the  Council  are  vested  the  direction  and  management  of  the  Funds  of  the 
Society;  tiic  adjudication  of  the  Honorary  Rewards;  the  nomination  of  Associates, 
of  Honorary  Members,  and  Honorary  Associates;  the  selection  of  Papers,  to  be 
read  at  the  Meetings,  or  published  in  the  Transactions,  of  the  Society  ;  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  the  aflairs  of  the  Society. 

IG.  Tiie  Council  shall  meet  at  the  House  of  the  Society,  at  least  once  in  each  month, 
(luriniT  the  Session ;  a  special  Meeting  shall  be  called,  upon  the  requisition  of  any  three 
JMemljcrs  of  Council,  by  a  Letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  Secretaries. 

17.  At  any  Meeting  of  the  Council,  five  Members  shall  constitute  a  Quorum. 

18.  Upon  the  summoning  of  a  Council,  due  notice  of  the  Meeting  shall  be  sent  by 
one  of  the  Secretaries  to  each  Member. 

19.  All  questions  in  Council  shall  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  Votes.  If  the 
number  of  Votes  be  equal,  the  Chairman  shall  have  the  casting  Vote. 

20.  \o  Member  of  the  Council  shall  either  be  proposed,  or  elected,  or  continue  to 
be,  an  Associate  of  the  First  Class,  an  Honorary  Associate,  or  an  Honorary  Member. 

21.  At  all  Meetings  of  the  Council,  the  Chair  shall  be  taken  as  soon  after  the  hour 
fixed  for  assembling,  as  a  Quorum  shall  be  met. 

22.  Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  always  be  continued  by  adjournment. 

23.  All  Ofliccrs  of  the  Society  and  the  Council  shall  be  elected  from  the  Members. 

II. — Admission  of  Members. 

1.  Memliers  of  the  Royal  Family,  upon  signifying  their  \vi.sh  to  become  Members, 
shall  be  admitted  without  Ballot,  by  entering  their  Names  in  the  Book  of  Signatures. 

2.  Every  one  of  His  Majesty's  Subjects,  who  is  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  a  Lord  oi 
Parliament,  or  a  Privy  Counsellor,  may  be  proposed  to  be  a  Member  of  this  Society, 
by  any  single  Member,  and  his  Election  put  to  the  V^ote  on  the  same  day — there  being 
present  five  Members  at  the  least. 

3.  All  Persons  elected  Members  subsequently  to  27th  April,  1826,  shall  pay,  upon 
their  Admission,  a  fee  of  Five  Guineas. 
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4.  Every  Candidate,  in  order  to  be  elected  a  Member,  must  be  proposed  and 
recommended  by  three  Members,  at  least,  of  the  Society;  who  shall  deliver  to  one  of 
the  Secretaries  a  paper  signed  by  themselves,  according  to  Form  I. 

5.  The  paper  or  certificate,  thus  attested,  shall  be  read  at  an  ordinary  Meeting,  and 
then  suspended  in  the  usual  place  of  meeting  of  the  Society  till  the  day  of  Election. 

6.  The  Election  shall  take  place  in  the  manner  following  : 

The  Names  of  the  Candidates,  duly  proposed,  shall  be  suspended  in  the  usual  Meet- 
ing Room  of  the  Society,  during  three  ordinary  Meetings,  at  least ;  after  which,  at  the 
next  ordinary  Meeting,  at  which  five  Members  shall  be  present,  the  Election  shall  take 
place  by  Ballot ;  and  such  Candidates  as  shall  have  full  two-thirds  of  the  Votes  of  the 
Members  present  in  their  favour,  shall  be  declared  duly  elected. 

7.  Upon  the  admission  of  every  Member,  provided  that  he  has  duly  made  his  first 
payment,  and  subscribed  the  Form  required  (see  Form  II.),  the  President  or  Vice- 
President  shall  take  him  by  the  hand  and  say  : — A.  B.,  I  do,  by  the  authority  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  of  the  United  Kingdom,  admit  you  a 
Member  thereof. 

8.  The  Subscription  of  every  Member,  elected  subsequently  to  27th  April,  1826, 
shall  be  Three  Guineas  annually,  at  the  least,  to  be  paid  in  advance ;  or,  in  lieu  of 
Annual  Payments,  a  Composition  will  be  accepted  at  the  rate  of  ten  years'  purchase, 
for  that,  or  any  higher  Subscription. 

9.  Upon  the  proposal  of,  or  ballot  for  any  person,  as  Candidate  to  be  either  Mem- 
ber, Honorary  Member,  or  Associate  of  either  Class,  no  public  discussion  shall  be 
allowed. 

10.  Due  notice  of  their  Elections  shall  be  sent  immediately  to  such  persons  as  have 
been  elected  Honorary  Associates,  Associates,  Honorary  Members,  or  Members. 

11.  When  a  newly-elected  Member,  on  account  of  his  residing  at  a  distance  from 
the  Metropolis,  or  from  any  other  sufficient  cause,  may  not  be  able  to  attend  in  per- 
son to  be  admitted  according  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Society,  he  shall,  upon 
stating  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  the  cause  of  such  absence,  and  having,  further, 
paid  his  Annual  Subscription,  or  a  Composition  in  lieu  of  the  same,  and  having,  also, 
subscribed  to  the  form  required  [No.  II.]  (of  which  a  printed  copy  shall  in  such  case 
be  transmitted  to  him),  be  forthwith  admitted  a  Member  of  the  Society :  and  a  notice 
to  the  above  effect  shall  be  given  with  the  announcement  of  his  Election. 

12.  The  Annual  Subscriptions  become  due  on  the  1st  of  January, 
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13.  Whenever  any  Member,  resident  within  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  more 
than  two  years  in  arrear  oi'  payment,  his  name  shall  be  delivered  in,  by  the  Treasurer, 
to  the  Council ;  who  shall  direct  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  address  him,  by  Letter, 
upon  the  subject ;  and  if  he  shall,  for  the  space  of  six  months  after  the  sending  of 
such  Letter,  continue  in  arrear,  the  President,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  shall 
make  a  declaration,  that  he  is  no  longer  a  Member  of  the  Society,  and  he  shall  cease 
to  be  a  Member  from  that  time. 


ASSOCIATES. 

His  Majesty  having,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1820,  been  pleased  to  express,  in 
the  most  favourable  terms,  His  Royal  Approbation  of  the  Plan  of  this  Society,  and 
having  honoured  it  with  his  Munificent  Patronage,  by  assigning  to  ten  Associates 
the  Annual  Sum  of  One  Hundred  Guineas  each,  payable  out  of  the  Privy  Purse  ;  and 
also,  two  Gold  Medals  annually,  each  of  the  value  of  Fifty  Guineas,  to  be  adjudged 
for  Literary  Works  of  eminent  merit,  and  important  discoveries  in  Literature  ;  and 
THE  Society  being  desirous  of  seconding  His  Majesty's  Bounty  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  equal  number  of  Associates  on  the  Funds  of  the  Society,  whenever  they 
shall  be  deemed  adequate  to  that  object;  the  following  Regulations  have  been 
adopted,  viz. — 

14.  The  Associates  shall  consist  of  two  classes;  the  first  class  composed  oi  Royal 
Associates,  and  Associates  of  the  Societi/ ;  the  second,  of  Honorary  Associates, 
from  whom  the  Associates  of  the  first  class  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council. 

15.  Associates  of  the  first  class  shall  be  persons  of  eminent  learning,  and  Authors 
of  some  distinguished  work  of  Literature. 

16.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  an  Associate,  unless  recommended  by  at  least 
three  Members  of  the  Council. 

17.  Every  Associate  of  the  first  class  shall,  on  his  admission,  be  invited  to  com- 
municate, from  time  to  time,  to  the  Council,  some  Essay  or  Disquisition,  to  be  read 
at  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society,  and  published  in  the  Transactions  under  the 
direction  of  the  Council,  if  the  Council  shall  so  think  fit. 


ROYAL  ASSOCIATES, 
AND  ASSOCIATES  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 
18.  Each  Royal  Associate,  and  Associate  of  the  Society,  being  duly  admitted,  and 
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having  complied  with  the  Society's  Laws  and  Regulations,  shall  be  annually  entitled 
to  the  payment  of  One  Hundred  Guineas,  on  the  day  of  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Society. 

19.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  by  draughts  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society, 
signed  by  the  President  (or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  Chairman  for  the  time  being),  and 
two  Members  of  Council;  to  be  delivered  to  each  such  Associate,  or  to  some  person 
regularly  appointed  by  him. 

20.  Each  of  the  Associates  of  the  first  class  shall,  on  the  receipt  of  any  Sum  or 
Sums  of  Money  from  the  Society,  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  a  v/ritten 
acknowledgment  of  the  same. 

ASSOCIATES  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS. 

21.  Any  Member  of  the  Council  wishing  to  propose  an  Associate  of  the  First  Class, 
for  election  by  the  Council,  shall  do  it  in  the  form  following : — 

It  is  proposed  by  A.  B.  and  seconded  by  C.  D.,  that  E.  F.  being  an  Honorary  Asso- 
ciate of  this  Society,  of  eminent  Learning,  and  Author  of  Y.  Z.  (naming  some 
distinguished  Work  or  Works  of  Literature)  shall  be  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
First  Class,  on  the  Royal  Foundation  (or,  on  the  Foundation  of  the  Society,  as 
the  case  may  be).  The  said  E.  F.  is  recommended  as  such  Associate  by  A.  B., 
C.  D.,  G.  H. 

22.  Such  motion  having  passed  the  Council,  notice  of  it  shall  be  immediately  given 
by  the  Secretary  to  all  Members  of  Council,  and  a  day  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
election  of  such  Associate,  at  the  distance  of  one  Calendar  Month,  at  least,  from  the 
day  of  his  nomination  ;  and  notice  of  such  Election  shall  be  given  to  every  Member 
of  the  Council  by  the  Secretary,  fourteen  days,  at  least,  before  it  takes  place. 

23.  The  Election  of  Associates  of  the  First  Class  shall  be  by  Ballot. 

24.  All  Proposals  of  Associates  of  the  First  Class  shall  take  place  at  the  first 
Meeting  of  the  Council  in  March,  in  each  year  respectively. 

25.   The  following  Form  of  Obligation  shall  he  subscribed  by  everif  Associate  of  the  First 

Class,  on  his  Election. 

I,  the  undersigned,  being  elected  an  Associate  of  the  First  Class,  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  of  the  United  Kingdom  (on  the  Royal  Foundation,  or  on  the  Foun- 
dation of  the  Society,  as  the  case  may  be),  do  hereby  promise,  that  1  will  be 
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elected  at   each  Annual  General  Meeting,  after  27th  April,  182G,  and  shall  be  re- 
eligrible  to  their  several  oflBces. 


TREASURER. 

2.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  on  account,  and  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  all  sums 
of  money  due  to  the  Society,  and  out  of  those  Funds  pay  all  sums  due  from  the  Society. 

3.  No  Money  belonging  to  the  Society  shall  be  drawn  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Trea- 
surer, but  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  Council. 


AUDITORS. 

4.  The  two  Auditors  shall  not  be  Members  of  Council.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to 
examine  the  Society's  Accounts,  and  make  a  Report  on  the  same,  to  the  First  Council 
held  in  the  month  of  February  in  each  year. 


LIBRARIAN. 

5.  The  Librarian  shall  have  the  superintendence  and  management  of  all  the  printed 
Books,  Manuscripts,  Maps,  Prints,  Drawings,  or  Papers  of  whatsoever  kind,  pre- 
sented to,  or  purchased  by,  the  Society;  and  he  shall  see  that  the  same  be  carefully 
preserved,  and  that  proper  catalogues  of  them,  for  the  use  of  the  Members,  be  duly 
made  and  kept. 

6.  Whenever  it  shall  be  the  wish  of  any  Member  of  the  Society  to  read  any  Books, 
lilanuscripts,  or  Papers  belonging  to  the  Society,  be  shall  make  an  application  for 
that  purpose  to  the  Council :  of  whom  leave  being  obtained,  the  Librarian  shall  de- 
liver the  said  Books,  Manuscripts,  or  Papers,  to  the  Member  having  obtained  such 
leave,  and  shall  take  his  receipt  for  the  same  :  and  the  said  Books,  Manuscripts,  or 
Papers  shall  I)e  returned  to  the  Librarian  within  two  months. 


SECRETARIES. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretaries  to  attend  all  the  Meetings  of  the  Society 
and  the  Council ;  and  when  the  chair  shall  have  been  taken,  one  of  them  shall  read 
the  Minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting,  and  afterwards  minute  down  the  Business  and 
Orders  of  the  present  Meeting. — The  other  shall  read  all  Letters  or  Papers,  deemed 
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proper  by  the  Council  to  be  communicated  to  the  Society,  and  shall  have  the  custody 
of  the  same,  to  be  produced  when  required. 

8.  One  of  the  Secretaries  shall  issue  all  Notices  of  Meetings ;  prepare  Lists  of 
Members  in  arrear  of  payment,  and  report  the  same  annually  to  the  Treasurer ;  and 
shall  address  all  Members  in  arrear,  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

9.  One  or  both  of  the  Secretaries,  as  the  Council  may  appoint,  shall  prepare  an 
Annual  Report  of  the  state  of  the  Society,  and  superintend,  through  the  press,  all  the 
Papers  or  Volumes  of  Transactions,  printed  by  order  of  the  Society. 


VI . — Miscellaneous  Regulations. 

COMMITTEES. 

1.  Whenever  a  Committee  is  appointed  for  any  purpose  of  the  Society,  a  copy  of 
the  Resolution,  relating  to  its  appointment,  shall  be  sent  to  each  of  the  Members  of 
such  Committee. 


MOTIONS. 

2.  All  Motions,  made  either  in  the  Council,  or  at  the  Ordinary,  or  General  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  Mover  and  Seconder.  They 
shall  likewise  be  numbered,  and  entered  by  the  Secretary  upon  the  Minutes,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  passed. 


ADJUDICATION  OF  MEDALS. 

3.  "Whenever  a  motion  shall  be  made,  seconded,  and  agreed  to  by  the  Council,  for 
adjudging  a  Royal  Medal  to  any  Individual  for  a  Literary  Work  or  Works  of  emi- 
nent merit,  or  for  important  discoveries  in  Literature,  the  names  of  such  work  or 
works,  or  an  account  of  such  important  discoveries  on  which  the  Motion  is  founded, 
shall  be  laid  by  the  Mover  on  the  Table  of  the  Council,  on  the  day  on  which  the 
motion  is  made :  a  further  day  shall  be  fixed  for  the  Adjudication  of  such  Medal,  at 
the  distance  of  one  Calendar  Month,  at  least,  from  the  passing  of  such  Motion :  notice 
shall  be  given  to  each  Member  of  the  Council,  fourteen  days  at  least  before  the  day  so 
fixed,  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Council  for  that  purpose  :  and  the  Adjudication  shall  be 
by  ballot. 
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PAPERS. 

4.  All  Papers  presented  or  recommended  to  the  Council  for  reading  at  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  shall  be  submitted  to  a  Committee,  who  shall  from  time  to 
time  report  upon  the  same  to  the  Council: 

5.  Such  Committee  to  consist  of  five  Members,  to  be  appointed  at  the  first  Meeting 
of  the  Council  in  each  Month. 

6.  All  Persons  who  shall  communicate  any  Papers  to  the  Society,  which  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Committee  of  Papers,  shall,  if  they  are  Members  of  the  Society,  have 
the  privilege  of  reading  their  own  Papers. 

7.  All  Papers  read  in  the  Society,  and  all  Manuscripts  and  Communications  (other 
than  Letters)  presented  to  it,  shall  be  preserved  in  the  original,  numbered,  cata- 
logued, and  arranged  in  portfolios,  or  volumes ;  and  the  writers  of  Papers  read  as 
above  shall,  if  they  so  require,  be  afUowed  to  take  copies  thereof. 


LETTERS. 

8.  All  Letters  addressed  to  the  Society  shall  be  referred  to  the  Secretaries ;  audit 
shall  be  left  to  their  discretion,  to  decide  upon  those  which  shall  be  read  to  the  Society, 
and  those  of  which  the  receipt  and  subject  shall  only  be  announced. 


FORM   I. 

A.  B.  [Here  state  the  Christian  Name,  Surname,  Rank,  Profession,  and  usual  Place  of 
Residence  of  the  Candidate]  being  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we,  the  undersigned,  propose  and  recommend  him, 
as  a  proper  Person  to  become  a  Member  thereof. 


Witness  our  hands,  this        day  of  182 


) 


From  personal 
knowledge. 
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FORM  II. 

I,  the  undersigned,  being  elected  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  do  hereby  promise  that  I  will  be  governed  by  the  Regulations 
of  the  said  Society,  as  they  are  now  formed,  or  as  they  may  be  hereafter  altered, 
amended,  or  enlarged;  and  that  I  will  endeavour  to  advance  the  objects  of  the  said 
Society. 

Provided  that  whenever  I  shall  signify  in  writing  to  the  Society,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  them,  that  I  am  desirous  of  withdrawing  my  name  therefrom,  I  shall 
(after  the  payment  of  any  Annual  Contribution  which  may  be  due  by  me  at  that  period) 
be  free  from  this  obligation. 


LIST 


OF    THE 


ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LITERATURE 


OF    THE 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 


1827. 


Patron, 

HIS  SACRED  MAJESTY  KING  GEORGE  IV. 

IpregiDent, 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  THOMAS  BURGESS,  D.D.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  LORD  BISHOP 
OF  SALISBURY. 


Clice=Prc0iDent0, 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE,  K.G. 

THE  MOST  NOBLE  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE,  L.L.D.  F.R.S. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  CLARENDON. 

THE    RIGHT    REV.    GEORGE    HENRY    LAW,    D.D.    F.R.S.    F.S.A.    LORD 

BISHOP  OF  BATH   AND  WELLS. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  BEXLEY,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.   F.S.A. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  CHARLES  PHILIP  YORKE,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
THK  HON.  GEORGE  AGAR  ELLIS,  M.T.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH,  F.R.S.  V.P.R.A.S. 
THE  VENERABLE  ARCHDEACON  NARES,  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
THE  REV.  GEORGE  RICHARDS,  D.D. 
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Council, 

LORD  KENYON,  D.C.L.  F.S.A. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  GORE  OUSELEY,  BART.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.    M.R.A.S. 

THE  REV.  H.  H.  BARER  (Librarian),  F.R.S. 

ROBERT  BRADSTREET,  ESQ. 

JOHN  CALEY,  ESQ.  F.R.S. 

THE  REV.  RICHARD  CATTERMOLE  (Secretary). 

THE  REV.  GEORGE  D'OYLEY,  D.D. 

PRINCE  HOARE,  ESQ. 

WILLIAM  JACOB,  ESQ. 

WILLIAM  JERDAN,  ESQ. 

A.  E.  IMPEY,  ESQ.  (Treasurer) 

WILLIAM  MARTIN  LEAKE.  ESQ. 

JOHN  NASH,  ESQ. 

LEWIS  HAYES  PETIT,  ESQ. 

WILLIAM  TOOKE,  ESQ.  F.R.S.  V.P.  Soc.  Arts. 

AV.  HAMILTON,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 


£>fficer0,  etc. 


TREASURER : 

ARCHIBALD  ELIJAH  IMPEY,  ESQ 

auditors: 
RICHARD  BLANSHARD,  ESQ.  M.R.A.S.  |  DAVID  POLLOCK,  ESQ.  M.R.A.S. 

librarian  : 
THE  REV.  HENRY  HARVEY  BABER. 

secretary : 
THE  REV.  RICHARD  CATTERMOLE. 

FOREIGN    secretary  : 

THE  REV.  HENRY  A.  DE  LA  FITE. 

accountant    and    collector  : 

MR.  THOMAS  PAULL. 
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Q9ember0, 

ROYAL  FAMILY. 

His    Royal  Highness  FREDERICK   DUKE  OF  YORK. 

His  Royal  Highness  WILLIAM  HENRY  DUKE  OF  CLARENCE. 

His  Royal  Highness  ADOLPHUS  FREDERICK  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Abbott,   F.S.A.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 

King's  Bench. 
Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Aclaiid,  Bart.  M.P. 
The  Rev.  Archibald  Alison.  LL.B.  F.R.S.L.  and  E. 
The  Rev.  R.  W.  Almond,  M.A. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  Luxmoore,  D.D.  F.S.A.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
William  James  Ayrton,  Esq.  F.S.A. 


B. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Harvey  Baber,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Librarian. 

James  Bailey,  Esq.  M.A. 

Sir  Frederick  Baker,  Bart. 

William  John  Bankes,  Esq.  M.P. 

The  Right  Rev.  George  Henry  Law,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath   .^nd  Wells, 

F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
John  Bell,  Esq. 

Major  General  Sir  Charles  Philip  Belson,  K.C.B. 
M.  G.  Benson,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  Gilbert  Beresford. 
The  Rev.  George  J.  Bevan,  M.A. 
The  Right  Hon.  Nicholas  Lord  Bexley,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Chancellor  of  tht 

Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
Thomas  Bigge,  Esq. 
Henry  Blanshard,  Esq.  M.R.A.S. 
R.  Blanshard,  Esq.  F.S.A.  M.R.A.S. 
Henry  Boase,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  Luke  Booker,  LL.D. 
The  Rev.  J.  Bosworth,  M.A.  F.S.A. 
The  Rev.  William  Lisle  Bowles. 
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Robert  Bradstreet,  Esq. 

Edward  Wedhike  Brayley,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

The  Kev.  Bewick  Bridge,  B.D.  F.R.S. 

John  Britton,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

John  Broadley,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 

B.  Bunbury,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Parr  Burney,  D.D.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  M.R.A.S. 

The  Ven.  Samuel  Butler,  D.D.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Archdeacon  of  Derby. 

Sir  John  Byerley,  Knt. 


C. 

John  Caley,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  F.L.S. 

The  Ven.  George  O.  Cambridge,  M.A.  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex. 

The  Most  Rev.  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  D.D.  Lord  Archbishop  or  Canter- 
bury. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Card,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
The  Right  Hon.  George  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
The  Rev.  W.  Carmalt,  M.A. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Cattermole,  Secretary. 
Robert  Joseph  Chambers,  Esq. 
Francis  Chantrey,  Esq,  R.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
Lewis  Andrew  De  la  Chaumette,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
J.M.  G.  Cheek,  Esq. 

The  Right  Rev.  Robert  James  Carr,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
John  Earl  of  Clare. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Charles  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Brooke  Clarke,  D.D.  Secretary  for  the  Library  at  Carlton  Palace. 
The  Rev.  W.  B.  Gierke,  M.A. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Clissold,  M.A. 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Lord  Colchester,  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
Sir  W.  Congreve,  Bart. 
The  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  LL.B. 
The  Rev.  George  Croly,  M.A. 
John  Crosse,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
James  Curaming,  Esq.  F.S.A.  M.R.A.S. 


Robert  Westley  Hall  Dare,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Davies,  M.A. 
The  Rev.  William  Davis,  D.D.  F.S.A. 
Daniel  David  D.'vi  ,  Esq.  M.D 
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The  Rev.  Henry  Alexander  De  la  Fite,  M.A.  Foreign  Secretary. 

The  Rev.  D.  C.  De  la  Fosse. 

The  Rev.  William  Stephen  Dobson,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  George  D'Oyley,  D.D. 


John  Claudius  Emery,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  George  Agar  Ellis,  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bowyer  Edward  Sparke,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely. 

William  Empson,  Esq. 

Richard  Ellison,  Esq.  Jun. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Sweet  Escott. 

James  Charles  Ellard  D'Esterre,  Esq.  A.B. 


F. 


The  Rev.  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.D. 

The  Rev.  W.  Fallotield. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Farnborough,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  F.L.S. 

George  Finch,  Esq. 

Lieut.  Col.  Fitzclarence. 

William  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Forshall,  M.A. 

Francis  Freeling,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office. 

W.  Frazer,  Jun.  Esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Hookham  Frere. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Fuller,  M.A. 


The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gaselee,  one  oj  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

The  Rev.  William  Stephen  Gilly. 

The  Rev.  George  Robert  Gleig,  M.A, 

John  Godfrey,  Esq. 

Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid,  Esq. 

John  Mason  Good,  Esq.  M.D.  F.R.S. 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Grant,  V.P.  of  the  Board  0/  Trade. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Gray,  D.D.   Prebendary  oJ  Durham. 

R.  Gray,  Esq. 

The  Right   Hon.   William    Wyndham    Lord   Grenville,   D.C.L.    P.R.S.    F.S.A. 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
John  Grover,  Esq.  Member  of  the  University  of  Pisa. 
The  Rev.  John  Guard,  A.M. 
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The  Ven.  Charles  Henry  Hall,  D.D.  Dean  of  Durham. 

Henry  Hailam,  Esq. 

\^'illiara  R.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

John  Scandares  Harford,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Natbanael  Hinde,  LL.B. 

Prince  Hoare,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

Henry  Hoare,  Esq. 

Henry  Merrick  Hoare,  Esq. 

Thomas  Ludlow  Holt,  Esq. 

Robert  Hope,  Esq.  M.D.   F.L.S. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home. 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere  Hunt,  Bart. 

Mr.  W.  Huttmann. 


I.  J. 

Archibald  Elijah  Impey,  Esq.  M.A.  Treasurer. 

The  Rev.  James  Ingram,  D.D. 

W  .  Jacob,  Esq.   F.R.S. 

William  Jerdan,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Jones,  D.D. 

John  Jones,  LL.D. 


The  Right  Hon.  George  Lord  Kenyon,  D.C.L.  F.S.A 

The  Rev.  Henry  John  Knapp,  M.A.   Priest  uf  His  iVajesly'.s  Chapels  Royal 


The  Most  Noble  Henry  Marquis  of  L.^nsdowne,  LL  I)    I'.R.s. 
Sir  T.  Lawrence,  P.R.A.   F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
William  Martin  Leake,  Esq.  F.R.S.   M.R.A.S. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  M.A.  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
R.  Lemon,  Escj.  F.S.A.  Deputy  Keeper  of  State  Papers. 
William  Nanson  Lettsom,  Esq.  M.A. 

The    Hon.  and  Right    Rev.    Henry  Ryder,  D.D.    Lord  Bishop  ok  Lichfield 
AND  Coventry. 
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The  Hon.  and   Right  Rev.   George   Pelham,    D.C.L.  F.R.S.     Lord  Bishop  of 

Lincoln. 
The  Right  Rev.  John  .Iebb,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick. 
The  Right    Rev.    Charles     Richard    Sumner,    D.D.    Lord    Bishop   of   Llan- 

DAFF. 

The  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  W.  Howley,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
.lohn  St.  .lohn  Long,  Esq. 


Sir  James  Mackintosh,  F.R.S.  M.R.A.S. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Robert  Malthus,   M.A.   R.A.R.S.L.   Professor  of  History  and  Political 

Elconomy,  East  India  College. 
George  Wharton  Marriott,  Esq.  LL.B. 
Lieut.  Col.  Meade. 
Andrew  Amede  Mieville,  Esq. 
Basil  Montagu,  Esq. 

Daniel  Moore,  Esq.  F.R.S.   F.S.A.  F.L.S. 
John  Morice,  Esq.   F.S.A. 
Lord  Mountnorris. 
William  Mud  ford.  Esq, 
John  Blurray,  Esq. 


N. 

The   Ven.  Robert  Nares,  M.A.   F.R.S.   F.S.A.  Canon  Residentiary  of  Lichfidd,  and  Arch- 
deacon of  Stafford. 
John  Nash,  Esq. 

His  Grace  Henry  Duke  of  Newcastle,  K.G. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  White  Niblock,  D.D. 
John  Bowyer  Nichols,  Esq.  F.S.A.  F.L.S. 
The  Rev.  George  Frederick  Nott,  D.D.   F.S.A. 
Thomas  Herbert  Noyes,  Esq. 


o. 

Nathaniel  Ogle,  Esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.   F.R.S.  F.S.A.   M.R.A.S.   et   Imp.  Acad.  Sci-.'n 
Petrop.  Soc. 
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p. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Collier  Packman,  B.A. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Love  Parry  Jones  Parry.  M.A. 

The  Rev.  H.  T.  Payne,  M.A.  Canon  Resitlenliary  of  Si.  David's. 

iMajor-General  William  Peachy,  LL.D. 

The  Very  Rev.  Hugh  Nicholas  Pearson.  D.D.  Dtan  of  Salhburt/. 
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CHARTER 


INCORPORATION 


ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LITERATURE 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Geokgethe  Fourth,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith  :  To 
all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  Greeting. 

Whereas  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  our  Right  Trusty 
and  Well-beloved  Thomas,  by  divine  permission  Lord  Bishop  ofSalis- 
Imnj,  and  others  of  our  loving  subjects,  have  under  our  Royal 
Patronage  formed  themselves  into  a  Society  for  the  advancement  of 
Literature,  by  the  publication  of  inedited  remains  of  Ancient  Liter- 
ature, and  of  such  Works  as  may  be  of  great  intrinsic  value,  but  not 
of  that  popular  character  which  usually  claims  the  attention  of 
publishers;  by  the  promotion  of  discoveries  in  Literature;  by  endea- 
vours to  fix  the  standard  as  far  as  is  practicable,  and  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  English  Language  ;  by  the  critical  improvement  of 
English  Lexicography ;  by  the  reading  at  public  meetings  of  interest- 
ing papers  on  History,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  Philology,  and  the  Arts, 
and  the  publication  of  such  of  those  papers  as  shall  be  approved  of; 
by  the  assigning  of  honorary  rewards  to  works  of  great  literaiy  merit, 
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and  to  iiiiporlant  discoveries  in  Literature  ;  and  by  establishing  a 
correspondence  with  Learned  Men  in  foreign  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Literary  inquiry  and  information  ;   and  have  subscribed  and 
collected  considerable  sums  of  money  for  these  purposes  :    And  We 
have  been  besought  to  grant  to  them,  and  to  those  who  shall  here- 
after become  members  of  the  same  Society,  our  Royal  Charter  of 
Incorporation,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  :  Now  know  ye,  that  We, 
being  desirous  of  encouraging  a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of 
our  especial  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  have  willed, 
oranted,and  declared,  and  do  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  will,  grant,  and  declare,  that  the  said  Thomas  Lord  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  such  others  of  our  loving  subjects  as  have  formed 
themselves  into,  and  are  now  members  of  the  said  Society,  or  who 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  become  members  thereof,   according  to 
such  regulations  or  bye-laws  as  shall  be  hereafter  framed  or  enacted, 
shall,  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  be  the  members  of,  and  form  one 
Body  Politic  and  Corporate,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  by  the  name 
of   "The  Royal  Society  of  Literature    of   the  United 
Kingdom;"  by  which  name  they  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and 
a  common  seal,  with  full   power  and  authority  to  alter,  vary,  break, 
and  renew  the  same,  at  their  discretion  ;  and  by  the  same  name  to 
sue,  and  be  sued,  implead,  and  be  impleaded,  answer,  and  be  an- 
swered unto,  in  every  court  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors  ;  and  be 
for  ever  able  and  capable  in  the  law,  to  purchase,  receive,  possess,  and 
enjoy  to  them  and  their  successors,  any  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever, 
and  also  be  able  and  capable  in  the  law  (notwithstanding  the  statutes 
of  mortmain)  to  take,  purchase,  possess,  hold,  and  enjoy  to  them  and 
their  successors,  a  Hall  or  College,  and  any  messuages,  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments  whatsoever,  the  yearly  value  of  which,  in- 
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eluding  the  site  of  the  said  Hall  or  College,  shall  not  exceed  in  the 
whole  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  computing  the  same  respec- 
tively at  the  rack-rent  which  might  have  been  had  or  gotten  for  the 
same  respectively  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  or  acquisition  thereof; 
and  to  act  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  as  fully  and  effectually  to  all  intents,  effects, 
constructions,  and  purposes  whatsoever,  as  any  other  of  our  liege  sub- 
jects, or  any  other  body  politic  or  corporate  in  our  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  being  under  any  disability,  might  do 
in  their  respective  concerns.     And  We  do  hereby  grant  our  especial 
licence  and  authority  unto  all  and  every  person  and  persons,  bodies 
politic  and  corporate  (otherwise  competent),  to  grant,  sell,  alien,  and 
convey  in  mortmain,  unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  said  Society,  and 
their  successors,  any  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
not    exceeding    such    annual    value    as    aforesaid.     And    our  will 
and    pleasure   is,   and    AVe   farther   grant  and  declare,   that    there 
shall  be  a  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  said  body  politic 
and  corporate,  to  be  held  from  time  to  tin>e,  as  hereinafter  men- 
tioned,  and  that    there  shall   always  be  a  Council,  to  direct    and 
manage  the  concerns  of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate ;  and 
that  the  general   meetings  and  the   council  shall   have  the   entire 
direction  and  management  of  the  same,  in  the  manner,  and    sub- 
ject to  the  regulations,  hereinafter   mentioned.     But  our  will  and 
pleasure   is,   that    at   all    general    meetings,    and   meetings    of  the 
council,  the  majority  of  the  members  present,  and  having  a  right  to 
vote  thereat  respectively,  shall  decide  upon  the  matters  propounded 
at  such  meetings,  the  person  presiding  therein  having,  in  case  of  an 
equality  of  numbers,  a  second  or  casting  vote.     And  We  do  hereby 
also  will,  grant,  and  declare,  that  the  council  shall  consist  of  a  Pre- 
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sident,  ten  Vice-Presidents,   and  not  more  than  sixteen,    nor  less 
than  five  other  members,  to  be  elected  out  of  the  members  of  the 
said  body  politic  and  corporate  ;  and  that  the  first  members  of  the 
council,  exclusive  of  the  President,  shall  be  elected  within  six  ca- 
lendar months  after  the  date  of  this  our  Charter ;  and  that  the  said 
Thomas  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury  shall  be  the  first  President  of  the 
said  body  politic  and  corporate.     And  we  do  hereby  further  Mill, 
grant,  and  declare,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  members  of  the 
said  body  politic  and  corporate,  hereby  established,  to  hold  general 
meetings  once  in  the  year,  or  oftener,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter 
mentioned,  (viz.) :  That  the  general  meeting  shall  choose  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents,  and  other  members  of  the  council ;  that  the 
general  meetings  shall  make  and  establish  such  bye-laws  as  they  shall 
deem  to  be  useful  and  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  the  said  body 
politic  and  corporate,  for  the  admission  of  members,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estates,  goods  and  business  of  the  said  body  politic  and 
corporate,  and  for  fixing  and  determining  the  manner  of  electing 
the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  other  members  of  the  council, 
and  the  period  of  their  continuance  in  office  ;  as  also   of  electing 
and  appointing  a  Treasurer,  two   Auditors,  a  Librarian,  and  two 
Secretaries,  and  such  other  officers,  attendants,  and  servants,  as  shall 
be  deemed  necessary,  or  useful,  for  the  said  body  politic  and  corpo- 
rate ;  and  such  bye-laws  from  time  to  time  shall  or  may  alter,  vary, 
or  revoke,  and  shall  or  may  make  such  new  and  other  bye-laws  as 
they  shall  think  most  useful  and   expedient,  so  that  the  same  be 
not    repugnant    to    these   presents,  or    to    the   laws    and    statutes 
of  this  our  Realm  ;  and  shall   and  may  also  enter  into  any  reso- 
lution, and  make  any  regulation,  respecting  any  of  the  affairs  and 
concerns  of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate,  that  shall  be  thought 
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necessary  and  proper.  And  ^Ye  further  will,  grant,  and  declare,  that 
the  council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of  the  income  and  funds 
of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate,  and  also  the  entire  manage- 
ment and  superintendence  of  all  the  other  affairs  and  concerns  there- 
of; and  shall  or  may,  but  not  inconsistently  with,  or  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  our  Charter,  or  any  existing  bye-law,  or  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  this  our  Realm,  do  all  such  acts  and  deeds  as  shall 
appear  to  them  necessaiy  or  essential  to  be  done,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  objects  and  views  of  the  said  body  politic  and 
corporate.  And  "We  further  will,  grant,  and  declare,  that  the  whole 
property  of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate  shall  be  vested,  and 
we  do  hereby  vest  the  same,  solely  and  absolutely  in  the  members 
thereof,  and  that  they  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  sell, 
alienate,  charge,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same,  as  they  shall  think 
proper;  but  that  no  sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance,  or  other  disposition 
of  any  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  belonging  to 
the  said  body  politic  and  corporate,  shall  be  made,  except  with  the 
approbation  and  concurrence  of  a  general  meeting.  And  We  lastly 
declare  it  to  be  our  Royal  will  and  pleasure,  that  no  resolution,  or 
bye-law,  shall  on  any  account  or  pretence  whatsoever  be  made  by 
the  said  body  politic  and  corporate  in  opposition  to  the  general 
scope,  true  intent,  and  meaning  of  this  our  Charter,  or  the  laws  or 
statutes  of  our  Realm  ;  and  that  if  any  such  rule  or  bye-law  shall 
be  made,  the  same  shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void,  to  all  intents, 
effects,  constructions,  and  purposes  whatsoever.  In  witness  whereof 
We  have  caused  these  our  Letters  to  be  made  Patent.  AVitness  Our- 
self  at  our  Palace  at  Westminster,  this  fifteenth  day  of  September,  in 
the  sixth  year  of  our  reign. 

By  Writ  of  Privy  Seal.  SCOIT. 
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I.  Account  of  an  Unknown  Manuscript  of  1422:  Illustrating  the  last  Declaration 
of  King  Henry  V.,  and  Vindicating  its  Veracity  against  the  Scepticism  of 
David  Hume.     By  Granville  Penn,  Esq.  Oct.  10,  1823. 

Read  Nov.  3,  and  15,  1825. 

The  French  Chronicler  of  the  fifteenth  century,  d'Enguerran  de  Mon- 
strelet,  is  the  earliest  reporter  of  the  particular  circumstances  which  at- 
tended the  last  moments  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  King  of  England,  when  the 
splendid  career  of  that  illustrious  prince  was  suddenly  arrested  by  death, 
in  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  at  Bois  de  Vincennes,  near  Paris;  on  the  31st 
day  of  August,  1422. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  account  of  Henry's  last  illness,  Monstrelet  relate.-; 
as  follows :  "  Et  lors  manda  son  Confesseur,  et  aucuns  autres  de  sa  famille, 
et  gens  d'Eglise ;  et  ordonna  ^  dire  les  Septs  Psaumes.  Et  quand  on  vint 
a  '  Benigne  fac  Doinine,'  ou  il  y  a,  '  muri  Hierusakm,'  il  les  feist  arrester,  et 
dit  tout  hault,  f/ue,  siir  la  mort  quil  attendoit,  il  avoit  intention,  qu  aprh  qu'il 
auroit  mit  le  royaume  de  France  en  paix,  de  alter  conquerre  Hierusakm,  s'il  east 
este  le  plaisir  de  son  Createur,  de  le  laisser  vivre  son  aage."  ' 

Of  this  remarkable  declaration  of  Henry,  none  of  our  early  historians 
have  taken  any  notice.  Thomas  de  Etmham  is  wholly  silent  concerning  it  in 
his  Vita  Henrici  Quinti,  Anglorum  Regis.  So  also  is  the  author  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Titus  Livius  Foro-Juliensis,  in  his  Vita  Henrici  Quinti,  Regis 
Anglia ;  as  are  also  Walsingham,  Fabian,  Hall,  Polydore  Virgil,  Hollingshed, 


'   Chroniques  d'Enguerran  de  Monstrelet.     Tom.  i.  p.  325.     The  same  is  also  related  by 
P.  de  Feiiin,  whose  work  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting. 
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and  Stoice.  Speed,  alone,  introduces  it  from  Monstrelet.  Of  the  modern 
liistorians,  it  is  unnoticed  by  Carte,  and  only  briefly  alluded  to  by  Guthrie. 
Dr.  Henry  omits  it  altogether,  probably  as  not  deeming  it  worthy  of  his- 
torical record.  But  Rapin  and  Hume  have  each  given  it  a  place  in  their 
histories,  quoting  from  the  Chronicles  of  Alon.strelet. 

Rapin  thus  reports  it : — "  He  sent  for  his  confessor ;  and,  having  made 
his  confession,  ordered  his  chaplain  to  read  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms. 
When  they  came  to  those  words  of  the  51st,  '  Build  thou  the  walls  of 
.Jerusalem,'  he  interrupted  them ;  and  declared,  upon  the  truth  of  a  dying 
Prince,  that,  after  having  settled  a  firm  peace  in  France,  he  really  intended  to 
wage  war  upon  the  Infidels,  for  the  recovery  of  Jerumlem  out  of  their  hands. 
The  moment  they  had  finished  their  devotion,  this  great  Prince  expired." 

Hume  has  repeated  the  same  particulars,  but  it  was  only  that  he  might 
annex  to  them  the  following  remark,  so  deeply  tinctured  with  his  native 
spirit  of  scepticism : — ■"  So  ingenious  are  men  in  deceiving  themselves,  that 
Henry  forgot,  in  these  moments,  all  the  blood  spilt  by  his  ambition,  and 
received  comfort  from  this  late  and  feeble  resolve;  which,  as  the  mode  of 
these  enterprises  was  now  past,  he  certainly  would  never  have  carried  into 
execution.''  ' 

What  this  celebrated  writer  had  done  with  his  historical  recollections, 
when  he  thus  positively  affirmed,  that  "  the  mode  of  these  entoyrises  was 
now  past,"  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture ;  because,  when  Henry  succeeded 
to  the  throne  he  found  a  large  land  and  naval  force  actually  pre- 
pared by  the  late  king,  his  father,  for  the  proclaimed  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting such  an  enterprise ;  which  was  only  prevented  by  his  death.  So 
that  the  declaration  of  the  son  was,  in  effect,  only  the  declaration  of  a 
design  to  give  eventual  accomplishment  to  a  suspended  measure  of  his  late 
father.  Hume,  indeed,  excludes  the  whole  of  this  historical  fact  from  his 
account  of  Henry  the  Fourth's  reign ;  but  it  is  punctiliously  embraced  in 
that  of  Rapin.     The  Chronicle  of  Hall  thus  records  it : 

"  After  these  great  and  fortunate  chances  happened  to  King  Henry,  he 
called  a  great  council  of  the  three  estates  of  his  realm,  in  w^hich  he  delibe- 
rately consulted  and  concluded,  as  well  for  the  politic  governance  of  his 
realm,  as  also  for  the  war  to  be  made  against  Infidels,  and  especially  for  the 
recovery  of  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  ;  in  which  Christian  wars  he  intended 
to  end  his  transitory  life.     And,  for  that  cause,  he  prepared  a  great  army, 

'  Chap.  xix. 
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intending  to  set  forward  in  the  same  spring  time."  '  HoUingshed,  also, 
briefly  states:  "  That  the  council  was  held  at  the  White  Friars  in  London— 
when  order  was  taken  for  ships,  and  galleys,  &c.,  against  the  Infidels"  ^ 

From  hence  it  is  manifest,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  "  the  mode  of  these  enterprises"  was  so  far  from  being  "  past,"  as  Hume 
asserts;  that,  only  nine  years  before,  an  enterprise  of  that  nature  was 
actually  set  on  foot  in  England,  and  failed  of  execution  only  by  the  death 
of  the  projector. 

But  we  further  know,  that  a  century  after  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  the 
mode  of  these  enterprises  was  not  yet  past;  for,  in  1518,  Pope  Leo  X. 
successfully  negotiated  a  league  with  the  chief  powers  of  Christendom,  to 
engage  them  in  a  confederacy  against  the  Infidel  power  of  the  Turk ;  which 
measure  eventually  failed,  not  through  the  exhausture  of  a  chivalrous  and 
crusading  spirit  in  Europe ;  but  partly,  in  consequence  of  the  agitations  and 
dissensions  which  had  recently  taken  place  within  the  church,  and  which 
shortly  after  produced  the  Reformation  ;  and  partly,  in  consequence  of  the 
new  and  jarring  interests  which  had  arisen  to  divide  the  principal  European 
Sovereigns. 

Although  Hume  excludes  this  important  fact,  also,  from  his  history,  yet 
the  general  history  of  Europe  has  taken  care  that  we  should  receive  minute 
information  respecting  it.  With  the  meagre  allusion  to  it  in  Hume,  who 
merely  states,  that  "  Cardinal  Campeggio  had  been  sent  as  legate  into 
England,  in  order  to  procure  a  tythe  from  the  clergy,  for  enabling  the  pope 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Turks;"'  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  the 
copious  and  authenticated  account  which  Roscoe  delivers,  of  the  "  success 
of  Leo's  endeavours  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Christian  pmvcrs ,-"  ■*  and  to 
peruse  the  authorities  which  that  laborious  biographer  has  assembled  in  his 
Appendix,  demonstrating,  that  the  ancient  spirit  of  crusade  was  still  in 
vigour,  a  century  after  the  period  in  which  Hume  asserts,  in  order  to  dis- 
parage the  dying  declaration  of  Henry,  that  the  mode  of  such  enterprises 
was  alreadi/  past.  It  is  worth  while,  also,  to  inspect  the  league  concluded 
with  Leo,  by  Francis  I.  of  France,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  Charles 
of  Austria.'  And,  although  Henry  VIII.  politically  restricted  the  league  in 
his  own  instrument  to  a  defensive  condition,  yet  the  vigorous  language  of 


'  Page  32.         »  Vol.  iii.  p.  .'J40.         '  Ch.  xxviii.         ♦  Life  of  Leo  X.  vol.  iii.  p.  352—359. 
'  Corps  Universel  Diplomatique,  Tom.  i.  P.  i.  p.  2GC. 
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Charles  was  without  restriction :  "  Ut— sedatis  et  pacatis  universis  Chris- 
tianorum  discordiis  et  controversiis,  communibus  armis  omnes  Christiano- 
rum   vires   contra    ipsum   publicum   Christianae    religionis    hostem    dirigi 

possent." ' 

Thus,  then,  it  is  manifest,  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  history 
to  invalidate  the  integrity  of  Henry's  dying  declaration,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  mode  of  these  enterprises  was  past,  in  1422;  since  the  treaty  of 
Charles  with  the  Pope  was  dated  in  1518. 

But  Hume,  moreover,  pronounces  the  "  resolve'  avowed  by  Henry  to 
have  been  "  late  and  feeble;"  and  he  even  adventures  to  presage,  that  "  it 
toould  certainly  never  have  been  carried  into  execution:'' 

With  respect  to  the  resolve  being  "  late;'  by  which  Hume  would  wish  it 
to  be  understood,  that  it  was  a  mere  death-bed  resolution,  originated  under 
the  acute  pressure  of  his  last  rapid  illness,  and  suggested  only  by  a  qualm 
of  conscience,  to  procure  a  momentary  and  illusory  comfort ;  I  shall  observe, 
that  it  is  indeed  true,  that  the  declaration  of  the  resolve  was  late,  and,  that 
no  evidence  has  hitherto  appeared  before  the  world,  to  establish  the  reality  of 
the  intention  which  Henry  then  divulged.  But,  the  mere  absence  of  such 
evidence  can  furnish  no  good  ground  of  argument,  logical  or  philosophical, 
to  prove  that  the  intention  might  not  have  long  been  cherished  in  his  own 
breast ;  especially  if  we  take  due  account,  both  of  the  solemnity  of  appeal 
under  which  a  claim  was  laid  to  it,  and  of  the  personal  qualities  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  laid  that  claim :  considerations,  which  have  no  weight  whatever 
in  the  mind  of  the  sceptical  historian.  For,  if  Henry  had  really  conceived 
the  design  of  renewing  his  father's  projected  enterprise,  and  of  carrying  his 
arms  into  Palestine,  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  actual  state  of  his  controversy 
with  France,  that  measure  could  not  have  been  sufficiently  advanced  towards 
maturity  to  have  justified  a  disclosure  of  it  on  any  ground  of  prudence  or 
policy ;  so  that  it  must  have  been  confined  to  the  counsels  of  his  own  mind, 
or  to  the  confidential  secrecy  of  the  person,  or  persons,  with  whom  it  was 
indispensably  necessary  for  him  to  communicate  in  meditating  an  enterprise 
of  such  great  moment,  the  success  of  which  must  have  depended,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  on  the  secrecy  with  which  it  should  be  conducted.  If  this 
can  be  shown  to  have  been  truly  the  case,  the  charge  of  lateness  of  resolve 
will  at  once  be  reversed ;  and,  in  that  event,  the  associated  charge  oi  fceble- 


CorpsUniv.  Diplom.  Ibid. 
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iiess,  will  be  indignantly  repelled  ;  and,  he  must  be  a  bold  man  who  will  then 
assume  so  much  of  the  prophet,  with  David  Hume,  as  to  pledge  himself, 
"  that  it  would  certainly  never  have  been  carried  into  execution,''  had  Henry's 
life  been  spared  to  himself  and  to  his  kingdom. 

The  character  of  Henry,  as  recorded  by  Hall,  ought  of  itself,  by  every 
rule  of  equity,  decency,  and  common  prudence,  to  have  restrained  the 
insulting  contradiction  with  which  Hume  contraverts  the  dying  asseve- 
ration of  this  magnanimous  prince.  "  In  the  time  of  war,"  says  that  old 
Chronicler,  "  he  got  knowledge  not  only  of  what  his  enemies  did,  but 
what  they  said  and  intended  ;  so  that  all  things  to  him  were  known.  And 
of  his  devices,  few  persons,  before  the  thing  was  at  the  point  to  be  done,  should  be 
made  privy. — He  had  such  wit,  such  prudence,  and  such  policy,  that  he 
never  enterprised  any  thing  before  he  had  fully  debated  it,  and  foreseen 
all  the  main  chances  that  might  happen  ;  and  when  the  end  was  concluded, 
he  with  all  diligence  and  courage  set  his  purpose  forward." 

The  obvious  inferences  which  have  here  been  drawn  from  general  reason- 
ing, now  stand  fully  confirmed  by  an  evidence  of  fact  irrefutable;  an  evi- 
dence which,  whilst  it  confirms  the  character  of  Henry  that  we  have  just 
read,  exposes  the  folly  and  malignity  of  the  scepticism  which  has  adventured 
to  call  it  into  question.  This  vindicatory  evidence  of  the  veracity  and 
sincerity  of  Henry,  is  a  manuscript  discovered  at  Lille,  in  Flanders,  in  the 
autumn  of  1819;  which  proves  to  positive  demonstration,  that  at  the  moment 
when  Henry  was  suddenly  arrested  in  his  victorious  progress  by  the  hand  of 
death,  his  mind  was  actually,  though  secretly,  engaged  in  projecting  an 
attack  upon  the  Infidel  power  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  pacified  the  internal  agitations  of  France ;  and,  that  a  confidential 
military  agent,  of  high  character  and  of  distinguished  rank,  had  been 
despatched  by  him  to  survey  the  maritime  frontier  of  those  two  countries, 
and  to  procure  upon  the  spot  the  information  necessary  towards  embarking 
in  so  vast  an  enterprise. 

The  manuscript  in  question  is  a  small  quarto  of  vellum,  in  old  French, 
finely  written  in  the  black  character,  and  richly  illuminated ;  consisting  of 
fifty-four  pages,  and  comprising  a  succinct  military  survey  of  the  coasts  and 
defences  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  from  Alexandria  round  to  Gallipoli,  made  by 
the  command  of  Henry  within  the  last  three  years  of  his  life ;  and  com- 
pleted and  reported  immediately  after  his  unexpected  death,  by  which 
death  it  was  rendered  unavailing. 
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The  confidential  author  of  this  Survey,  was  Gilbert  de  Lannoi,^  knight. 
Seigneur  of  Willerval  and  Tronchines,  counsellor  and  chamberlain  to  Philip 
the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  that  duke's  ambassador  to  Henry;  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  Flanders,  distinguished  by  enumerating  amongst 
its  members  no  less  than  fifteen  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  of  which 
number  this  Gilbert  became  one  in  1429.  His  elder  brother,  Hugh  de 
Lannoi,  who  likewise  became  a  knight  of  the  same  illustrious  order,  was 
also  employed  near  the  person  of  Henry,  and  was  in  attendance  upon  him 
at  the  moment  of  his  decease.  These  brothers  were  contemporary  in  age 
with  Henry;  Hugh  de  Lannoi  being  only  three  years  older,  and  Gilbert 
about  the  same  age. 

The  manuscript,  which  is  in  my  possession,  is  in  the  most  perfect  state 
of  preservation,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  even  handled  since  the 
time  when  it  was  first  written ;  and,  as  I  procured  it  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Lannoi,  the  family  seat  of  the  author,  and  as  it  is  totally  un- 
known to  history,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  identical  copy 
which  the  author  had  caused  to  be  drawn  up,  as  a  reserved  record  in  his 
own  family. 

The  following  are  the  Introduction  and  the  heads  of  the  several  chapters; 
given  in  the  orthography  of  the  manuscript,  which  is  without  accents. 

Chi  s'ensieut  le  rapport  que  je,  Guillebert  de  Lannoy,  chevalier,  fay  sur  pluseurs  visitations  de 
villes,  pors,  et  rivieres,  p  moy  visitees  tant  es  pays  d'Egypte  come  de  Surie,  I'an  de  gre  nre 
Segn'.  M.  cccc.  XXII.,  p  le  comandement  de  tres  excellent  prinche  le  roy  Henri  d'Engleterre, 
lors  Yretier  et  Regent  de  Franche  ;  et  p  la  license  de  mon  tres  doubte  Segneur  et  prinche, 
Monsegneur  le  Due  de  Bourgonge. 

1.  Et  commenche  la  premiere  visitacion  veue  d'Alexandrie.  (p.  1.) 

2.  Ch'est  la  fachon  du  viel  port  d'Alexandrie.  (p.  2.) 

3.  Ch'est  la  fachon  du  port  nouvel  d'Alexandrie.  (p.  3.) 

4.  Ch'est  la  fachon  de  la  ville  d'Alexandrie.   (p.  5.) 

5.  Chi  s'ensuit  la  visitacion  de  I'un  des  bras  du  Nil  devers  Alexandrie,  dont  la  bouche  s'apelle 

Rosette,  (p.  10.) 
fi.  Chi  s'ensuit  la  visitation  du  Kaire  et  de  Babillone.  (p.  12.) 


'  "  Lannoi,  maison  considerable  en  Flandre,  qui  tire  son  origine  de  Lannoi,  petite  ville  des 
Pays  Bas,  a  deux  lieucs  de  Lille,  a  |)roduit  1.5  chevaliers  de  la  Toison  d'Or. — Gilbert  de  Lannoi, 
II.  du  nom,  Seigneur  de  Willerval  et  de  Tronchines,  conseiller  et  chambellan  de  I'liilippe  Le 
Bon,  Due  de  Bourgogne,  son  ambassadeur  en  Angleterre,  et  chevalier  de  la  Toison  d'Or  en 
1429;  mourijt  h  22  Avril,  1462." — Diet,  de  Moreri.  Art.  Lannoi. 
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7.  Chi  s'ensuit  la  condicion  et  nature  des  Soudans  de  Babillonne,  de  leurs  amiraux,  et  es- 

claves,  et  des  Sarrasins  d'Egipte  :  de  la  nature  des  pays  d'Egypte  et  de  Surie.  (p.  15.) 

8.  Chi  s'ensuit  la  diffence  du  pays  d'Egipte  et  de  Surie.  (p.  19.) 

9.  Chi  s'ensuit  la  nature  de  la  riviere  du  Nil,  et  la  visitation  d'icelle  depuis  ii  journees  aude- 

seure  du  Kaire,  de  si  au  port  de  Damiette.  (p.  21.) 

10.  Chi  s'ensuit  la  visitation  du  port  et  de  la  ville  de  Damiette ;  de  la  riviere  et  des  rivierettes 

qui  en  partent  et  vont  cheoir  ou  port  de  Tenes.  (p.  28.) 

11.  Chi  s'ensieut  la  fachon  du  lac  de  I'Estaignon.     (p.  32.) 

12.  Ch'est  la  visitation  du  port  de  Tenes.     (p.  34.) 

13.  Chi  s'ensuit  la  visitation  de  JafFe.     (p.  36.) 

14.  Ch'est  la  visitation  de  Rames.     (p.  37.) 

15.  C'est  la  visitation  de  ihrl'm  (Jerusalem)  en  brief,     (p.  37.) 

16.  C'est  la  fourme  et  la  visitation  du  port  d'Acre.     (p.  39.) 

17.  C'est  la  fourme  de  la  ville  d'Acre.     (p.  40.) 

18.  C'est  la  visitacion  du  port  de  Sur.     (p.  43.) 

19.  Port  pour  grosses  nefs  a  Sur.     (p.  43.) 

20.  Ch'est  la  fourme  de  la  ville  de  Sur.     (p.  44.) 

21.  C'est  la  visitacion  de  Sayette.     (p.  46.) 

22.  C'est  la  fourme  du  port  de  Sayette.      (p.  47.) 

23.  C'est  la  visitacion  de  la  ville  de  Sayette.     (p.  47.) 

24.  Ch'est  la  visitacion  du  port  et  de  la  ville  de  Barut.     (p.  60.) 

25.  Ch'est  la  visitation  de  Damask  en  brief,     (p.  52.) 

26.  Ch'est  la  visitation  de  Gallipoli,  assis  en  Gresse,  ou  d'estroit  de  Rommenie.     (p.  53.) 

That  this  Manuscript  has  never  engaged  the  attention  or  notice  of  any- 
literary  person  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  it  was  found,  may  be 
inferred  with  confidence  ;  both  from  its  fresh  and  perfectly  intact  condition ; 
and  also,  from  the  evidence  of  its  being  unknown  to  the  learned  and  inquir- 
ing D'Anville,  which  is  furnished  by  its  absence  from  the  copious  catalogue 
of  geographical  authorities  of  all  ages  subjoined  by  that  eminent  geographer 
to  his  "  Mhnoires  sur  rEgypte  Ancienne  et  JMocknie;"  who  would  assuredly 
have  mentioned  it,  with  Joinville  and  other  military  journalists  of  the  middle 
ages,  had  he  been  acquainted  with  it. 

In  England  it  has  remained  e(iually  unnoticed,  though  originally  com- 
piled by  the  command,  and  for  the  service,  of  an  English  sovereign.  No 
transcript  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Catalogue  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  and  I  had  despaired  of  finding  one  in  any  other  Library,  when  I 
observed,  in  the  printed  Catalogue  of  the  Hatton  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  the  following  title:  "  Itinerarium  JEgypti  et  Syricc,  per  mandatum 
Henrici  VI.  Galiice."'      A  strong  desire  to  ascertain  whether  this  article 


'  Bodl.  in  Hypcroo.  4004.  59.  (90.) 
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might  not  be  the  object  I  was  pursuing,  but  presented  under  an  erroneous 
title,  prompted  me  to  make  the  research ;  and,  on  inspecting  the  Oxford  MS., 
I  found  it  to  be  an  exact  facsimile  of  my  own  MS.,  written  with  the  same 
penmanship,  ornamented  in  the  same  manner,  and  only  a  little  differing  in  the 
terms  of  the  Introduction.  The  error  which  has  affixed  the  name  of  Henry 
VI.  in  the  Catalogue,  instead  of  that  of  Henry  V.,  shows  with  what  slight 
attention  the  MS.  had  been  enregistered,  and  has  probably  contributed  to  keep 
it  in  the  obscurity  in  which  it  has  hitherto  lain.  For,  the  title  of  Heir  and  Re- 
gent of  France  never  pertained  to  any  other  English  sovereign  than  Henry  V. ; 
which  peculiar  personal  title  he  acquired  by  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  in  1420, 
only  two  years  before  his  death,  and  which  expired  with  him.' 

From  a  comparison  of  the  two  MSS.  it  plainly  appears,  that  they  were 
prepared  for  the  private  uses  of  Henry  and  of  the  Author,  severally  and 
respectively.  The  Introduction  of  the  Oxford  MS.,  which  appears  to  have 
been  originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown,  is  as  follows : 

Ch'est  le  rapport  que  fait  Messire  Guillebert  de  Lannoy,  Chevalier,  sur  les  visitations  de  plu- 
seurs  villes,  fors,  et  rivieres  par  lui  faites,  tant  en  Egypte  comme  en  Surie,  I'an  de  gre  nre  Signe'., 
Mil.  cccc  vingt  et  deux.  Au  commandement  de  tres  liault,  tres  puissant,  et  tres  excellent 
Prinehe  le  Roy  Henri  d'Angleterre,  Heritier  et  Regent  de  Franche,  que  Dieux  absoille.  Et 
commenche  premierement  la  ditte  visitation  a  la  vue  de  la  ville  et  port  d'Alexandrie. 

This  latter  Introduction,  by  enlarging  the  style  of  Henry,  and  making  no 
mention  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  shows  that  it  had  been  intended  for  the 
service  of  the  Crown  of  England.  The  other,  by  abridging  that  style,  and 
introducing  that  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  shows  that  it  was  designed  to 
remain  in  Flanders,  where  it  was  obtained.  And  this  is  further  evinced,  by 
the  employment  of  the  third  person  in  the  former  MS.,  and  of  i\ie.  first  per- 
son in  the  latter.  In  all  other  respects,  the  contents  of  the  two  MSS.  are 
exactly  the  same;  excepting  only,  that  the  24th  chapter  of  the  Flemish 
MS.  is  divided  into  two  chapters  in  the  Oxford  MS.  Both,  on  collation, 
were  found  to  be  complete.  The  latter  is  written  on  a  larger  vellum,  of  the 
form  and  size  which  we  call  small  folio ;  the  former  is  of  that  of  a  small 
quarto,  and  consequently  with  a  smaller  margin.  The  writing  and  decora- 
tions of  both  resemble  each  other,  as  closely  as  two  copies  of  the  same 


'  The  Rev.  the  Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  has  corrected  the  title  in  his  catalogue,  upon  the 
evidence  of  this  representation. 
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edition  of  a  printed  book;    but,  the  condition  of  the  latter  MS.  is  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  former. 

Now,  the  expression  in  the  Flemish  MS.,  "  by  the  command  of  Henry, 
&c.,  at  that  time  Heir  and  Regent  of  France;^  shows,  that  the  author  received 
his  commission  subsequently  to  the  21st  of  May,  1420  ;  on  which  day  the 
Treaty  of  Troyes  was  concluded,  which  conferred  that  title  upon  Henry : 
and  the  same  expression,  together  with  that  other  in  the  Oxford  MS.,  "  Whom 
God  absolve!'"  and  with  the  date,  1422,  shows,  that  the  report  was  drawn  up 
after  Henry's  decease,  and  within  the  last  four  months  of  that  year,  on  the 
31st  of  August  of  which  year  he  expired.  Hence,  we  account  for  Gilbert 
not  appearing,  in  Monstrelet,  to  have  been  present  with  Henry  in  his  last 
moments;  being  still  absent  on  his  mission.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that 
Henry  was  in  actual  expectation  of  the  former's  return  from  that  service,  at 
the  time  when  he  made  his  famous  declaration ;  and  thus,  the  secrecy  which 
has  hitherto  involved  that  transaction,  and  which  provoked  the  contume- 
lious scepticism  of  Hume,  becomes  only  a  demonstrative  proof  of  the 
justness  of  that  part  of  the  character  ascribed  by  Hall  to  this  politic  and 
victorious  Prince  :  "  so  that  of  his  devices,  few  persons,  before  the  thing  zvas  at 
the  point  to  be  done,  should  be  7nade  privy ." 

If  these  two  answering  documents  serve  to  confirm  the  declaration  of 
Henry  recorded  by  Monstrelet,  the  latter  serves  no  less  to  explain  these 
documents.  Without  these,  the  declaration  must  have  remained  for  ever 
destitute  of  all  evidence  to  establish  its  truth  against  perverse  and  vexatious 
scepticism  ;  and,  without  the  declaration  to  explain  them,  these  would  have 
remained  a  mystery  to  history ;  since  there  exists  no  other  known  testimony 
of  the  fact  to  which  they  relate. 

But,  that  fact  is  now  demonstratively  confirmed;  and,  by  the  evidence 
which  has  here  been  exposed,  it  is  henceforth  established  for  history ;  that 
Henry  V.,  at  the  period  of  his  premature  death,  was  actually,  though 
secretly,  engaged  in  projecting  an  expedition  against  the  Ottoman  power  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  ;  and,  that  his  declaration  to  that  effect  was  not  the 
prompting  of  a  sickly  conscience,  striving  to  procure  delusive  comfort  from 
the  "  late  and  feeble  resolves  of  a  death-bed,"  as  Hume  unworthily  asserts ; 
but  that  it  was  the  composed  and  deliberate  communication  of  a  dying 
Captain  and  Sovereign,  disclosing  to  those  immediately  around  him,  under 
a  strong  sentiment  of  devotion,  a  secret  of  that  kingly  office  which  he  was 
then  on  the  point  of  relinquishing  for  ever. 

To  enter  upon  an  appreciation  of  the  moral  value  of  the  enterprise  which 
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Henry  had  then  in  prospect,  would  be  as  much  out  of  place  in  this  article, 
as  it  would  be  absurd  to  estimate  it  by  the  rule  of  the  present  age,  instead 
of  that  of  the  ages  in  which  similar  enterprises  were  prosecuted.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  undeniable;  that,  in  those  ages,  when  all  the  higher 
orders  of  society  were  either  clerical  or  martial,  much  real  piety  of  senti- 
ment must,  in  innumerable  instances,  have  been  compounded  with  the 
widely-extended  romantic  spirit,  which  was  ardent  to  hazard  life  on  the 
sacred  ground  of  Judea,  rather  than  to  suffer  the  continuance  of  its  profana- 
tion by  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Christian  name. 

And,  although  the  establishing  of  the  point  which  has  here  been  demon- 
strated may  not  contribute  any  thing  of  political  importance  to  the  stores  of 
our  English  history;  yet,  as  it  serves  to  certify  an  interesting  fact  hitherto 
unknown,  and  as  it  effectually  repels  and  exposes  an  unjustifiable  sarcasm 
directed  against  one  of  the  most  illustrious  princes  that  have  graced  the 
Eno-lish  crown,  the  establishing  of  that  fact  may  acquire,  in  the  History  of 
Truth,  the  importance  to  which  it  might  not  be  able  to  lay  claim,  in  the 
Political  History  of  a  People. 

Nor  can  a  more  fit  occasion  be  found,  or  sought,  for  rendering  this  tribute 
of  historical  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  Royal  Conqueror  of  Azincourt, 
than  the  opening  of  a  Society  of  Literature  under  the  Royal  auspices  of  an 
August  Successor  to  his  Crown,  whose  armies  have  added  to  that  old 
achievement  the  kindred  glory  of  Waterloo ;  and  which  are  the  first  English 
armies  since  his  own,  that  have  penetrated  to  the  ever-memorable  theatre 
of  his  untimely  death. 
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II.   On  the  Affinities  and  Diversities  in  the  Languages  of  the  World,  and  on  their 
Primeval  Came.     By  Siiarox  Turner,  Esq.,  Royal  Associate. 

Read  Dec.  3,  1823. 

Reverend  Sir, 

Ox  contemplating  the  numerals  used  among  the  ancient  and  foreign 
nations  of  the  world,  whose  languages  have  become  known  to  us,  it  has 
appeared  to  me  that  two  circumstances  will  be  found  to  attend  them,  which 
have  not  been  brought  under  the  public  notice,  and  yet  which  are  curious  of 
themselves,  and  may  lead  to  several  important  inferences  as  to  the  primeval 
history  of  mankind,  and  to  the  descent  and  intercourse  of  the  dispersed, 
confused  and  much  diversified  populations,  that  have  occupied  the  earth.  I 
mean  not  to  attempt  to  multiply  the  theories  that  have  been  so  pertinaciously 
started  on  this  disputable  subject,  on  which  the  pens  of  the  learned  have 
been  so  prolific  and  so  pugnacious,  but  simply  to  state  the  facts  which  I 
have  remarked.  It  is  rash  to  build  up  systems  on  a  scanty  basis,  or  with 
insufiicient  materials ;  but  many  results  may  be  justly  made  from  newly- 
observed  truths  which  will  throw  light  on  the  dark  periods  of  our  early 
history,  without  our  perverting  them  to  support  fallacious  imaginations  or 
untenable  prejudices.  Wishing,  therefore,  merely  to  mention  the  circum- 
stances I  allude  to,  without  any  theoretical  application  of  them  in  the  first 
instance,  I  would  beg  your  permission  to  remark : 

1 .  That  almost  all  the  numerals  of  different  nations  are  combinations  of 

simpler  terms,  used  also  for  numerals  by  some  nation  or  other ;  and 

2.  That  these  combinations  have  been  used  for  the  numbers  they  repre- 

sent by  people  who  have  no  immediate  contiguity,  and  who  often  do 
not,  in  other  respects,  seem  to  have  had  a  visible  relationship. 
As  I  should  regret  to  intrude  too  long  on  the  attention  of  the  Society,  by 
a  wearisome  detail  of  mere  words,  I  will  confine  the  present  communication 
to  a  single  numeral,  the  number  one  ;  and  will  take  the  liberty,  at  a  future 
opportunity,  to  solicit  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  which  may 
be  interesting  to  some,  from  the  views  which  it  may  open  to  the  intelligent 
philologer. 

VOL.  I.  c 
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The  simplest  sounds  which  I  have  found  used  for  the  first  number,  are 

those  of  the  Chinese 

e 

i 

y 

and  the  simplest  vowel  compounds  for  it,  that  I  have  noticed,  are 

The  Chinese  ye 

The  Gaelic  ae 

The  Siamese  aey 

The  Hottentot  ui 

The  AfFghan  jau 

The  Osseti  juandjaue 

The  Egyptian  oua  and  ouai 

The  Zend  euo 

The  New  Zealand  eeouo 

The  Pushtoo  yuo 

The  Siamese  for  first  is  ai. 

Compounds  from  these : 

Oyepe  Brazil 

Oiepe  ib. 

Uyepe  Omaguisch 

Yaagiiit  Vilela  S.  A. 

But  when  we  turn  from  these  to  the  combination  of  the  simplest  vowel 
terms  with  a  consonant,  it  interested  me  much  to  observe  the  number  of 
languages  in  which  the  numeral  one  was  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  con- 
sonant K :  how  many  others  used  instead  the  consonant  N :  others  again  the 
D  :  and  others  the  S :  while  some  presented  the  consonant  T,  and  a  few  the 
M  and  the  B. 

On  pursuing  the  subject,  it  appeared,  that,  in  many  languages,  even 
these  primitive  combinations  were  again  variously  united  into  other  words, 
to  express  this  single  numeral ;  so  that  it  was  easy  for  the  eye  to  decom- 
pound them  into  their  simpler  elements  :  and  yet  many  peoples  were  using 
the  similar  elementary  words,  or  similar  combinations  of  the  more  primitive 
ones,  who  did  not  appear  to  have  a  strict  geographical  affinity,  or  any  known 
relationship  to  each  other. 

These  facts  will  best  appear  by  an  attempted  classification  of  those  which 
contain  one  or  more  consonants,  under  the  distinctions  already  intimated.  1 
do  not  mean  to  state  that  my  classifications  will  be  perfect  arrangements  of 
the  different  vocables  that  arc  used  to  express  this  number ;  some,  no  doubt, 
will  be  allowed  to  be  correctly  placed  together ;  but  of  the  rest,  though  the 
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relation  may  be  admitted  as  to  many,  it  may  not  be  so  certain  as  to  others. 
Hence,  I  do  not  intend  to  make  myself  responsible  for  the  justness  of  the 
localization  of  every  sound  that  will  be  quoted;  though  in  most  I  have 
followed  what  appeared  the  greatest  probability.  In  some  I  have  had  no 
other  guide  than  convenience  and  a  slight  similarity.  My  chief  object  in 
the  classifications  have  been,  to  select  the  most  elementary  sounds,  and  to 
arrange  together  those  which  seemed  to  be  the  most  alike.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  class  their  compounds  with  the  same  exactness. 

We  may  begin  with  those  which  are  connected  with  K ;  first,  as  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  word;  next  as  standing  in  the  initial  position;  and  afterwards 
as  occurring  in  the  medial  state.  The  latter  looks  like  a  combination  of  the 
two  former. 

1 .   The  final  k,  or  c,  sounding  like  k. 


Ec 

Sanscrit 

Jek 

Curds 

£k 

Hindostanee 

Yax 

Yucatan 

Eg 

ib. 

Yx 

Finland 

Ek 

Gipsey 

Yxi 

ib. 

Ek 

Padtanica 

Awg 

Burma 

Ek 

Toluca 

Aik 

ib. 

Ek 

Persic 

leg 

Persian 

Ak 

Burman 

Icht 

Szeremissi  in  Casan. 

Ach 

Hebrew 

Hue 
Hue 

Quichua 
Peru 

And  in  a  compound  state. 

Owk 

Burman 

Egam 

Tamula 

Yek 

Persian 

Akt 

Lapland 

Yek 

Gipsey 

Ockr 

Ostiacks 

Yeg 

Hindostan 

Oker 

Siberia 

leH 

Pehlvi 

Ichet 

Szeremissi. 

2.  The  i)i/t/al  k. 

or  c,  sounded  as 

k. 

Ka 

Persian 

Kaou 

Isle  de  Moyse 

Ce 

Mexican 

Giu 

Ossi,  Caucasus 

K^ 

Irisli 

T-  Kiu 

Hottentot 

Ci 

Circassian 

T'  Ko-ey 

ib. 

Cu 

Cliinese 

T'Koa 

Snese,  Do. 

Co 

New  Zealand 

Kow 

Somauli  in  Africa 

Go 

Ton  1  alls,  Africa 

Que 

Hottentot 

Go 

Fellata,  ib. 

Qua 

ib. 

Guh 

Foulali,  ib. 

Aquit 

New  England 

Kia 

Chinese 

Nquit 

Xarragansets 

Kia 

Mokko,  Africa 

Aguit 

Yilcla 
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We  may  here  place  the  following  compounds  as  formed  from  the  elemen- 
tary K  syllable,  united  with  other  terms. 


Kaki 

Tombi,  Africa 

Kidde 

Begirma,  Africa 

Kaike 

Norfolk  Sound 

Kudduni 

Tembu,  Africa 

Cik 

Thibet 

Kaddenda 

Dar-reenja,  Africa 

Cheic 

Siam 

Kadenda 

ib. 

Cheg 

Chinese 

Kidding 

Jallouk,  Africa 

Cupego 

Darien 

Killing 

Gambia 

Chephpha 

Chactaw 

Keling 

Jalunkan 

Korr 

Irish 

Killin 

Mandingo 

Kurr 

Kamschatka 

Kalen 

Foulahs 

Keirrk 

Port  des  Francois 

Kulla 

Sokko 

Kiring 

Susoo 

Clacke 

Prince  Wales  Sound 

Karci 

American  Fall  Indians 

Chilke 

ib. 

Carata 

Sapibocona,  N.  A. 

Clerg 

Tschitkitani 

Koti 

Delaware 

Clergg 

Norfolk  Sound 

Cotte 

Sankikani 

Alcheluk 

Kadiak  Isles 

Quottie 

Shawanno,  Nor.  Amer. 

Kombuc 

Esquimaux 

Ciutte 

New  Sweden 

Kommis 

Kamschat 

Cotch 

Delaware 

Kemmis 

ib. 

Katka 

Koski  Indians 

Chanda 

Basque 

Chad 

Hebrew 

Chomara 

Zamuca,  S.  A. 

Chad 

Chaldee 

Xineppu 

Kurili 

Kead 

Irish 

Kong 

Chinese 

Achad 

ib. 

Conjugo 

Isth.  Darien 

Achad 

Hebrew 

Cui 

Hottentot 

Achada 

Syriac 

K'qui 

ib. 

Quachat 

Old  Malthese 

Q'kui 

ib. 

Oocatre 

Telengee 

Koise 

ib. 

3.   The  medial  k,  or  similar  sounds. 


Aku 

Siberian 

Ake 

Bengal 

Akkun 

Amina 

Eka 

Sanscrit 

Ekay 

Ceylon 

Ecki 

Hungarian 

Ekoo 

Akripon 

Eaku 

Akraisch 

lea 

Basque 

Ici 

Japonese 

Yga 

Mantcheu 

Hegu 

Isle  de  Prince 

Heku 

Brahmanic 

Josy 

Persian 

Egi 

Hungarian  Tzeklers 

Augepe 

Brazil 

Ekkai 

Ceylon 

Oocate 

Telengas,  India. 
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A  great  number  of  the  words  which  are  used,  in  diflferent  and  apparently 
unrelated  languages,  to  express  this  numeral  one,  are  formed  with  the  conso- 
nant N. 
Those  sounds  may  be  first  enumerated  which  have  this,  as  the  final  letter  : 


En 

Hebrew 

Onen 

Cornish 

En 

Chaldee 

Ouanait 

New  Caledonia 

En 

Greek 

Wanait 

ib. 

En 

Gaelic 

Aning 

Siamese 

En 

Irish 

Aunig 

Caribbee 

En 

Swedish 

Anitz 

Basque 

An 

Saxon 

Aniandu 

Kansa,  Africa 

An 

JalofFs,  Africa 

Innen 

Kamchatka 

Yean 

Berber 

Aong 

Gaelic 

Ouan 

ib. 

Wean 

Jalooffs,  Africa 

Jan 

ib.    do. 

Weens 

Livonia 

Jen 

ib. 

Ennann 

Koriak 

Hean 

Gaelic 

Innen 

ib. 

He  an 

Nicobar 

Inieenn 

Tchuski 

Un 

Welsh 

Chingea 

Lagoa  bay 

Un 

Italian 

Ehje 

Kaftres 

Hun 

Huasteca 

Enjala 

Runsien,  New  Caled, 

Ein 

Gaelic 

Ojin 

America  Indians 

Ein 

German 

Oeenta 

Malucca 

Ein 

Telengas,  Eastlndies 

Wonchaw 

Naudowis 

Ene 

Saxon 

Enory 

Feloops,  Africa 

Een 

Danish 

Ingote 

Miamis 

Eenye 

Kaflers 

Ingotay 

ib. 

Een 

Dutch 

Unche 

Tuscaroras 

Ean 

Gaelic 

Onskat 

Iroquois 

Aon 

ib. 

Onsat 

Maquasiores,  N.  Am. 

Oouin 

'ompoun 

Cayenne 

ds  of  these  are. 

Giun 

Ossi,  Caucasus 

The  N  is  initial  in  the  following: 


Na 

Ea-st  Indian 

And 

Na 

Othomi,  South  America 

Nah 

Mexican 

Negout 

Noo 

Siamese 

Nege 

Noo 

Tajyay 

Nege 

Noye 

Samogitian. 

N'quit 

And  in  its  compounds  : 

Souriquois,  N.  Am. 
Kalmuck 
Samoieds 
New  England 
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Negut 

Cheppeway 

Necut 

Virginia 

Ningoot 

Algoukin 

Nuiig 

T'hay-Siam 

s  the  medial  consonant  i 

Uni 

Isle  de  Savu 

Uno 

Spanish 

Unus 

Latin 

Uona 

Coptic 

Oona 

Malabar 

Wonchaw 

Nadowissi 

Ouonnchaou 

ib. 

Aunig 

Cayenne 

Eenye 

Kaffer 

Onnu 

Malabar 

Noong 

Siara 

N'nra 

Othorai 

Nepetei 

Guarani, 

Wanni 

Fetu,  Africa 

Wienu 

Lithuania 

Wane 

Schilluck,  Africa 

Quine 

Peru 

Quyn 

Araucana 

Quine 

Moluche 

Quigne 

Chili 

TJninitegui 

Mbaya,  S.  Am. 

Ihnje 

Koossa,  Africa. 

The  consonancies  of  some  of  these  sounds  appear,  from  the  geography  of 
the  peoples  who  have  used  them,  to  have  existed  in  regions  very  remote, 
and  as  to  all  historical  evidence,  quite  unrelated  w^ith  each  other.  Yet  will  it 
be  reasonable  to  say  that  the  similarities  are  accidental?  Do  they  not  rather 
indicate  some  ancient  and  unknown  affinity,  which  except  by  one  author,  has 
not  been  recorded,  or  which  has  been  lost  to  human  memory  from  their 
migrations,  movements,  and  misfortunes  ? 

We  will  proceed  to  the  words  in  which  the  consonant  S  prevails. 


\st.  as 

Final. 

.Els 

Greek 

In  a  compound  state : 

TJsse 

Isle  de  Savu 

Uskat 

Iroriuois 

Issu 

Madagascar 

TJskot 

"NVaiiiiti 

Isse 

ib. 

Huskat 

Mohawk 

Issee 

ib. 

H  uskat 

Oneida 

Essu 

ib. 

Claske 

Portlock  Bay 

Asel 

the  first;  Pchlvi. 

Eskate 

Huron. 

■2(1.  as 

Initial. 

Sa 

Malay 

Szu 

Avari,  Caiica.sus 

Sah 

Acheen,  East  Indies 

Sue 

Quichua,  S.  Am 

Sa 

Derbent 

Satoo 

Malay 

Sah 

ib. 

Sums 

Gothic 

Sai 

Isle  do  Waigou 

Za    ■ 

Kisti,  Caucasus 

Ssi 

Circassian 

Zah 

ib. 

Sye 

Lampoon,  Sumatra 

Zeh 

Persian. 
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To  these  we  may  add  their  compounds  with  other  sounds : 


Zava 

Ghazi 

Zazauah 

Akiisk 

Seejee 

Java 

Sadah 

Batha 

Sadat 

Dagestan 

Saydee 

Macassar 

Satu 

Malay 

Sarah 

Poggy  Islands 

Secada 

Hochelagi 

Zelkei 

Kinai 

Zyltze 

ib. 

Zilgtan 

ib. 

'id.  as  Jlfedial,  apparently/  compound. 


Isa 

Magindano 

Oser 

Pappua 

Eser 

Madagascar 

Asel 
Osihepe 


Pehlvi 
Brazil. 


We  will  pass  from  these  to  the  sounds  used  for  this  numeral  that  con- 
tain the  T. 


Yutt 

Kong  Chinese 

Attahai 

Marquesas 

Yeat 

Brebers,  Africa 

Atahay 

Otaheite 

Attik 

Wotioks 

Atahi 

Nukahi 

Ottik 

Permia 

Toko 

Galla,  Africa 

Ith 

Ostiaks,  Caucasus 

Tokescum 

SchwartzFussige,N.  A 

Ith 

Ostiaks,  Siberia 

Ouat 

Egyptian 

Tay 

Near  Siam 

Ouatgin 

New  Caledonia 

Te 

AfFadeh,  Africa 

AYote 

Morduini 

Te 

Japan 

Huchet 

Malthese 

Tit 

Burma 

To 

Blockfoot  Indian 

Teet 

Do. 

Tom 

Totonacas,  S.  Am. 

Tit 

Louchou 

Ton 

Mobba,  Africa 

Titsee 

ib. 

Tonna 

Woccons,  N.  Am. 

Tehet 

Chinese 

Tong 

Pelew  Islands 

Teetsee 

Japan 

Tansi 

Greenland 

It'chee 

Loochou 

Tewyn 

Jayos  or  Oronoco 

Teyod 

Mohawk 

Trono 

Tibboo 

Taha 

Friendly  Isles 

Tlaasch 

Norfolk  Sound 

Taha 

isle  Ilohoua 

Heki 

Ugal-Jachmutzi 

Tahai 

New  Zealand 

Hinke 

ib. 

Tahai 

Otaheite 

Otuh 

Karabari,  Africa 

Tahai 

Isle  Amsterdam 

Otuh 

Ibo,  Africa. 

Tihi 

Owyhee 
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I  will  next  notice  the  words  for  this  numeral  which  have  the  final  D. 


Ed 

Hungarian 

Hed 

Chaldee 

Hed 

Syriac 

Aod 

Hebrew 

A  hed 

Hebrew- 

Ahadu 

Ethiopian 

Ehud 

Ditto 

Ahed 

Arabic 

In  a  more  compounded  form  we  have 


Edj 

Hungarian 

Wehd 

Arabic 

E?j 

ib. 

Vahed 

Ditto 

F-gy 

ib. 

Advak 

Pehlvi 

Dgi 

Tancut 

Teyod 

Mohawk 

Adad 

Assyrian 

Edo-jojoi 

Betoi,  S.  Amer 

Adde 

Tigre  in  Africa 

T/ie  initial  D. 

De 

Widah,  Africa 

Deek 

Africa  interior 

De 

Watje,      ib. 

Dik 

Darfur 

Do 

Rejang 

Depoo 

Papaa,  Africa 

Do 

Gien,  Africa 

Deja 

Kaschne 

Deyah 

Cashna 

Deijah 

Afnu. 

The  medial  D  is  in  some  words,  which  seem  also  to  combine  those  which 
have  the  consonant  N,  and  which  will  therefore  be  mentioned  afterwards, 
when  those  words  are  classed  that  seem  to  be  combined  from  the  preceding 
more  simple  elements  :  but  the  primitive  terms  that  are  formed  with  the 
consonant  M  may  be  first  noticed. 

I.— The  final  M. 


Oira 

Zend 

Hum 

Portuguese 

iluuippel 

Yucatan. 

U.—Thc 

initial  M. 

Ma 

Tarasca 

Mot 

Cochin 

Mai 

Ayniara 

Min 

Armenian 

Moo 

Siani 

Moski 

Caniba,  Africa 

Mo 

Caniacons,  Africa 

Moxi 

Angola 

Mooi 

Pegu 

Mosthi 

Kongo 

Mia 
Mot 

Greek 
A  nam 

Mocka 

Ibid^ 

Weembot 
Me-ta-ma 
Mouchala 
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Piankashaw,  N.  Am. 
Dizzela,  Africa 
Achail 
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Emen 

Mantchou 

Emke 

Ibid. 

Emu 

Ibid. 

Umuii 

Siberia 

Umin 

Toiigusi 

Amoin 

Caribbe 

Oumioun 

Tangus 

Emou 

Mantchou 

Cumoci 

Kongo 

Moukola 

Achail 

Mongahela 

Beetjuanas,  Africa 

Monepe 

Guarani 

"jns  to  be  compound. 

Amau 

Siam 

Amoin 

Caribbee  Islands 

Hommai 

Creek  India 

Ibid. 

Muskoge,  America 

Omma 

Mandango,  Africa 

Amokon 

Kamschatka 

Omokon 

Tongusi 

Amka 

Ibid. 

In  some  few  terms  appropriated  to  this  numeral,   the  B  is  the  marking 
consonant. 


\st  Final. 


Ob 

Obaa 

Opp 

Opp 

Opp 

Ofte 


Samogitian 

Kassentli,  Africa 

Kamschatka 

Kanskoi,  Sib. 

Siberia 

Finns 


OfTte  Lapps 

the  Aban  and  Abana  of  the  Caribbees 
are  apparently  compounds,  by  an 
addition  like  the  Saxon  An. 

Abiuncon  Gold  Coast. 


With  the  initial  B  they  seem  all  in  a  compound  state. 


Bihe 

Kiriri,  S.  America 

Beer 

Turkish 

Bui 

Bullom,  Africa 

Barre 

Calbra,  Africa 

Ben 

Yaloof 

Begu 

North  Canada 

Benne 

Niger 

Bejoe 

Cochimi,  Laymones 

Ben 

Goldberry  Bay 

Bechkon 

Estechemins,  N.  Amei 

Bann 

Verdun  Bay,  At 

iica 

Biakkung 

Akkim 

Bani 

Serawollies,  Africa 

Bat 

Basque 

Birr 

Turkish 

Batai 

Ibid. 

Bir 

Jakut,  Siberia 

Boosse 

Loango 

Birr 

Tartar 

Baba 

Wawn,  Africa. 

Pert 

Casan 

3r/  Medial. 

Abba 

Arawacker. 
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Pehu,  among  the  North  American  Indians,  expresses  this  numeral  with  a 
p ;  but  this  consonant  appears  mostly  combined  with  the  preceding  words 
that  have  the  final  A-.  Thus,  we  may  consider  the  following  as  formed  by  a 
combination  of  the  two  numeral  sounds  pe  in  pehu,  and  the  ek,  already 
noticed. 


Pak 

Ecclemacks 

Payskik 

Chippeway 

Paca. 

St.  Barbara 

Pachik 

Ibid. 

Pek 

New  California 

Pasuk 

Natichs 

Piak 

Hudson's  Bay 

Pin 

Bulloni 

Piac 

Nehethwa  Bay 

Ping 

Timmanee, 

Peyak 

Knistenaux 

Pelle 

Hindostan 

Payjik 

Algonquin 

Paila,  the  first 

Marahtta 

Payook 

Skoffie,  North  America 

Pebbi 

Cayubaba 

Pahu 

Sheshata,  ib. 

Papeta 

Macpurish 

Pegik 

Algonquin 

Papaita 

Ibid. 

Pechesk 

Ibid. 

Africa 


The  consonant  /  appears  in  the  word  lay,  which  expresses  the  numeral 
om  in  the  East  India  dialects,  and  in  the 


Lo 

Agow,  Africa 

Slacky 

Chippeway 

Leis 

Irish 

Else 

Hungarian 

Lien 

Basque 

Elkso 

Ibid. 

Ilia 

the  Tagazze  Schamgalla 

Aldia 

Basque 

in  Africa 

Alapea 

Lule 

Lakka 

Bournou 

Lingue 

Sereres,  Africa 

Belecko 

Shawanee 

Having  selected  and  arranged  these  words  as  expressing  and  exhibiting 
the  primitive  sounds  and  their  simplest  combinations,  which  have  been  used 
to  denote  the  number  one,  we  may  consider  the  other  words  which  have 
l)een  used  for  it  in  various  languages,  and  which  seem  to  be  compounds  of 
some  of  these  primal  elements. 

That  some  of  these  words  are  not  themselves  the  primitive  terms  that  were 
originally  used,  but  are  compounds  formed  from  these,  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  Assyrian  adad  mentioned  by  Macrobius,  is  obviously  a  duplication  of 
the  term  ad,  which  we  may  trace  as  expressing  this  numeral  in  the  ed,  lied, 
and  aod  before-mentioned.  The  Koriak,  ennann,  and  the  Kamschatka  inntn 
are  as  manifestly  the  primitive  term  en  doubled.  So  the  Ceylon  ckkai 
and  the  Hungarian  ecki  may  claim  to  be  admitted  to  be  combinations  of  the 
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simpler  elements  ck  and  ke,  or  /./,  which  in  several  languages  are  used  for 
the  first  numeral. 

These  palpable  instances  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  principle,  that  nations 
in  the  formation  of  their  numerals  have  combined  simpler  words  to  express 
them,  even  though  they  have  been  only  putting  together  two  elder  numerals 
of  the  same  meaning,  to  express  it  also  in  the  complicate  form.  There 
seems,  indeed,  no  reason  in  their  so  doing;  when  the  term  one  is  already 
used  to  signify  the  first  number,  there  is  no  necessity  for  making  a  new 
word  by  doubling  it,  and  to  say  one-one,  when  only  one  is  meant.  So  if  a 
nation  like  the  Greek  has  retained  three  words  to  express  it,  which  are  now 
arranged  as  different  genders  eis,  fna,  sf,  it  seems  not  very  rational  in 
another  to  blend  two  of  these  to  form  a  new  word ;  and  yet  this  seems  to 
have  been  done  in  the  Latin  wuis,  which  is  the  sv  and  the  sig  united,  and 
which  appears  to  us  in  the  contracted  pronunciation  of  the  Gothic  ains,  and 
the  German  eins. 

Because  ka  in  some  other  nation  was  used  for  one  and  tihi  by  others, 
it  seems  singular  that  the  New  Zealanders  should  combine  them  into  ka-tihi, 
and  the  Isle  de  Pasque  into  kattahai.  But  we  see  that  the  fact  is,  that  this 
has  been  done ;  and  these  circumstances  lead  the  mind  to  many  considera- 
tions on  the  real  though  secret  affinity  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  human  race, 
which  I  will  not  now  pursue. 

But  we  may  notice  a  few  of  these  words,  which  seem  to  be  compounds  of 
anterior  elements,  though  but  duplications  of  the  same  meaning,  without 
increasing  the  value  of  the  numeral. 


J  ad  an 

Yeden 

Jedin 

Odin 

Odine 

Odna 


Slavonic 

Ibid. 

Russian 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 


Odno 

Russian 

Geden 

Bohemian 

Jedin 

Polish 

Jedna 

Ibid. 

ledno 

Ibid. 

may  be  deemed  compounds  of  the  preceding  primitives  ed,  and  en,  or  na. 


Acht 
Akta 
Ichtet 


Irish 

Laphuid  ;  hence  aivtctct,  to  unite. 

Casan 


seem  to  be  combinations  of  the  ec  and  ach,  with  others,  which  appear  in  the 
tit  of  tlie  Birnia,  and  the  taha  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
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The  eccun  of  the  Dachnican  language  seems  a  compound  of  the  two  pri- 
mitives ec  and  en. 

The  Mongolese  ee-sa-koo  looks  like  a  triple  compound  of  the  Chinese  e, 
the  Malay  sa,  and  the  Chinese  ku ;  and  the  Mohawk  shayadak  may  be  de- 
composed into  three  simpler  elements,  whose  primitives  we  see  in  the  Malay 
sa,  the  Hungarian  ed,  and  the  Burma  ak. 

The  Koluschi  used  the  words  tick  and  klcjek  to  express  this  numeral. 
These  seem  to  be  combinations  of  three,  more  elementary,  sounds  that  were 
used  for  it.  The  jek  and  the  ek  are  still  retained  in  Persian ;  the  le  is  that 
term  which  the  Irish  and  Basque  exhibit  in  their  leis  and  lein,  and  the  pre- 
ceding k  appears  in  the  ka,  Persian,  and  ke,  Irish,  as  the  t  is  found  in  the 
tit  of  Burma.  Hence  klejek  and  tick  seem  to  be  each  compounded  by 
huddling  together  three  synonimous  and  simpler  sounds. 

In  the  keann,  Irish,  we  have  the  Irish  ke,  and  the  Saxon  an,  united. 

The  Chinese  kong,  for  o??e,  seems  a  combination  of  their  other  term  ku, 
and  of  that  word  which  we  still  find  in  the  Gaelic  aong. 

In  the  minecotamano  of  Florida  we  have  the  elements  that  appear  in  the 
Armenian  min  at  the  beginning  and  end,  and  the  cotte  of  the  Sankikani,  an 
American  tribe. 

The  inek  of  the  African  Shiho  may  be  resolyed  into  a  composition  from 
the  en  and  ek  of  the  nations  already  mentioned. 

The  Sowaiel  of  Africa  use  for  one  the  trisyllable  word  che-mo-je.  This 
may  be  traced  to  the  sounds  that  appear  in  the  ke,  Irish,  or  ce,  Mexican, 
the  moo  in  the  Siamese,  and  the  ju  of  the  Osseti,  or  the  jau  of  the  Affghan. 
It  seems  these  three  more  primitive  sounds  united  into  a  compound  che- 
ino-Je. 

The  kalen  of  Mandingo  in  Africa,  is  an  obvious  composition  of  ka  in 
Persian,  and  lien  in  Basque. 

Of  the  balainque  of  New  Caledonia,  the  anterior  elements  appear  in  the 
bat  and  lain  of  the  Basque,  and  in  the  Hottentot  que.  The  last  two  syllables 
are  also  united  in  the  lingiie  of  the  Sereres  of  Africa. 

The  ante  of  the  Arkiki  in  Africa,  may  be  remarked,  not  only  for  being 
resolvable  into  the  primeval  sounds  that  appear  in  the  en  of  several  people, 
and  the  tit  of  Burma,  or  the  tiki  of  Owyhee ;  but  as  giving  us  perhaps  the 
original  of  the  Latin  words  ante  and  antea,  before. 

The  katka,  of  the  Kukis  of  India,  seems  to  he  from  the  chad,  Hebrew ; 
ka,  Persian. 
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The  inni-ke  of  the  Danakil  in  Africa,  may  be  referred  to  the  term  which 
exists  in  the  inneu  of  Kamschatka,  the  uni  of  the  Isle  de  Savu,  and  the  eoii/t 
of  the  Katier,  and  the  onnee  of  Malabar ;  and  in  the  ke  of  the  Irish,  and  ka 
of  the  Persian. 

The  oonchela  of  the  African  Briqua  is  resolvable  into  the  n  sounds  already 
noticed,  and  in  the  oona  of  Malabar ;  the  ke,  Irish,  and  the  lo  of  Agow. 

The  yean  of  the  Shilhas,  in  Africa,  shows  the  Chinese  ye,  and  the  Saxon 
an,  as  the  eican  of  Showiah,  in  that  country,  exhibit  the  Zend  euo,  and  the 
Saxon  an. 

The  Abyssinian  engal  seems  the  en  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  the  He- 
brew chad. 

The  ouaou-nacque  of  New  Caledonia  is  a  manifest  compound,  and  leads 
us  to  the  ouai  of  Egypt,  and  the  nege  of  the  Kalmuck,  or  the  7iegut  of  Chip- 
peway,  and  to  the  still  earlier  elements  that  appear  in  the  nah  of  Mexico, 
and  the  que  of  the  Hottentot.  The  Egyptian,  Mexican,  and  Hottentot 
terms  combined  would  give  ouai-nah-que,  which  seems  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  New  Caledonian  ouaou-nacque. 

The  numpata  hajit,  by  which  some  of  the  North  American  Indians  desig- 
nate their  first  numeral,  is  as  evidently  a  compound  character,  but  I  have 
not  yet  satisfied  myself  of  its  elementary  derivation. 

The  elements  of  the  soquo  of  the  Cherakees  are  in  the  sa  of  the  Malay, 
and  in  the  Hottentot  que. 

So  are  those  of  the  South  Canada  segada  in  the  Malay  sa,  the  Foulah 
go,  and  in  the  do  of  Kejang.  These  would  make  sa-go-do  a  combination  of 
three  words,  each  expressing  the  same  thing. 

The  pin-ne-c/io-me-tur,  which  Vater  mentions  to  be  used  by  some  Indians 
of  North  America  to  express  one,  is  manifestly  a  compound  of  several 
words,  and  may  be  referred  to  primitives  in  the  pin  of  Bullom,  the  East 
Indian  iia,  the  New  Zealand  co,  the  Siamese  7)ioo,  or  the  Greek  7nia,  and 
the  ta  or  ta/ia  which  prevails  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  These,  united,  would 
be  pin-7ia-co-)iioo-ta. 

The  ametou  of  other  Indians  we  may  trace  to  the  amau  of  Siam,  and  the 
ta  just  mentioned. 

So  the  es-to-un  of  others,  to  the  Greek  ug,  the  ta,  and  the  uni,  una,  or 
mnis  before  noticed. 

The  adowjack  of  Norton  Sound  is  as  easy  to  be  decombined ;  adad,  As- 
syrian, or  ahadu,  Ethiopian ;  or  '  more  elementary'  the  ed  of  Hungary,  and 
the  do  of  Rejang ;   and  the  jek  of  Persia,  the  Pehlvi,  and  the  Curdish. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  burthen  this  paper  with  a  decomposition  of  all  the 
compound  words  which  the  languages  of  mankind,  so  oddly  diversified  and 
])ut  together  by  the  most  capricious  processes,  or  by  unaccountable  acci- 
dents, have  used  to  express  the  number  one.     These  are  brought  forward 
only  as  instances  of  the  principles  that  the  words  of  more  than  one  syllable 
are  compounded  from  preceding  elements,  and  that  we  have  indications  what 
these  preceding  elements  were  in  finding  analogous  terms  or  sounds  still  sub- 
sisting for  the  same  numeral  in  some  of  our  known  languages.     It  will  not  be 
supposed  that  I  adduce  these  more  elementary  terms  as  those  which  the  com- 
pounding nations  borrowed  from  those  whom  we  can  now  trace  to  have  used 
the  simpler  sounds.     This  would  be  mistaking  my  meaning.     These  simpler 
sounds  are  cited  from  these  still  existing  languages  only  as  satisfactory  evidence, 
that  such  elementary  terms  were  used  anciently  in  the  world  to  express  the 
tirst  numeral.     But  which  nation  used  them  at  the  time  the  compound  was 
made,  or  from  which  people  the  tribe  that  made  the  compound  took  them, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  decide,  and  should  commit  a  palpable  absurdity  if  I 
attempted  to  assert.     It  is  the  general  facts  only  that  such  preceding  ele- 
ments did  exist  among  mankind,  and  were  compounded  from  them  into  more 
complicated  expressions,  that  this  paper  aims  to  establish. 

Having  suggested  this  principle  of  combination,  by  most  nations,  of  words 
already  used  for  the  first  numeral  to  signify  it  in  the  conjoined  shape,  without 
any  addition  of  value,  and  having  mentioned  these  few  illustrations,  it  may 
be  right,  to  avoid  prolixity,  to  close  this  letter  with  a  list  of  the  other  terms 
which  have  been  applied  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  express  the  number 
one.  The  student  will  be  most  gratified  by  decomposing  them  himself  into 
the  simpler  terms  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  thought  and  research. 


Chit 

Sumatra 

Taken 

Chaldee 

Cheed 

China 

Tejueg 

Cochimi 

Tchine 

Jesso 

Attick 

Wottack 

Waete 

Mordwini 

Ottick 

Permian 

Vihhet 

Pun.  Malthese 

Attachon 

Aleut.  Isles 

Vechet 

Old  Malthese 

Atakan 

Ibid. 

Wahud 

Arabic 

Ijttegar 

Auier.  Indian 

Quachal 

Pun.  Malthese 

Ta^^'atak 

Aleutian 

Wagi-airi^ 

New  Caledonia 

Tokescum 

Amer.  Ind. 

Taki 

L«;  Mai  re 

Ataschfk 

Tscliutsi 

Taci 

Cocos  Tsle 

Attoiiick 

Oonalnska 

Tika 

New  Guinea 

Attowseuk 

Esquimaux 
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Attoiiset 

Esquimaux 

Taradac 

Oonalaska 

Attause 

Greenland 

Grec 

Samojeds 

Attousek 

Ibid. 

Gree 

Ibid. 

Attutschik 

Kadjaks 

— 

Ditto 

Tchugazi 

Tsikai 

Malicolo 

Adowjak 

Norfolk  Sound 

Kuisa 

Arintzi,  Siber. 

Uttegar 

Sussee  Indians 

Dschyk 

Tangutz 

— 

Chuodsche 

Kani.,  Sib. 

Airj 

Persian 

Sjognats 

Japan 

Irken 

Yukagir 

Sto 

Ibid. 

Arai 

Taitien 

Stozee 

Ibid. 

Arahay 

Ibid. 

Stieenap 

Insu,  near  Japan 

Eraike 

Madagascar 

Sahuac 

Nootka 

Valihara 

Arab. 

Tsawak 

Ibid. 

Varianque 

Angola 

Sorw'ok 

Ibid. 

Yarianque 

Ibid. 

Soquo 

Cherokee 

Marianque 

Ibid,  the  first 

Sembooa 

Neass. 

Arti 

Mingrelia 

— 

Erti 

Georgian 

Asthlenach 

Kadiack 

Erti 

Kartel 

Ditto 

Cook's  River. 

Arsi 

Persian 

— 

Ridi 

Isle  de  Tanna 

Fein 

Irish 

Radoo 

Maploo 

Fitotfu 

Japanese 
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It  is  .submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  inquiring  philologer,  whether  many 
of  these  words  which  have  been  thus  classed  together  according  to  their 
apparent  similarity  of  sound,  as  well  as  their  prevailing  consonancies  would 
allow,  are  not  the  compounds  of  some  of  the  simpler  terms  that  other 
nations  have  used  for  this  same  numeral. 

Can  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  resembling  words  are  accidental  similari- 
ties ?  and  if  not,  their  consonancies  indicate  affinities,  connections,  and  deriva- 
tions, which,  in  several  of  these  nations,  have  not  hitherto  been  suspected. 

1  have  to  apologize  for  calling  your  attention  to  so  dry  a  subject;  but  as  a 
derivative  classification  of  the  numerals,  and  an  indication  of  their  primary 
elements  may  not  have  hitherto  been  attempted,  this  imperfect  essay,  on  a 
subject  so  difficult,  will  perhaps  meet  with  the  indulgence  of  the  Society,  if 
the  Council  should  think  it  not  unfit  to  be  laid  before  them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

■6-2,  Jicd  LioH  S,/iHire.  SHARON  TURNER, 

\Stk  October,  1823. 

T/ie  Rev.  R.   Catlermole, 
Secretary  of  the   Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
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III.    On  the  Elementary  and  Compound  Terms,  and  their  Classifications  and 

Affinities  for  the  Numeral  Two. 

Read  December  17th  1823,  and  January  7th  1824. 

Reverend  Sir, 

In  pursuing  the  consideration  of  the  numerals,  under  the  views  sug- 
gested in  my  preceding  letter ;  the  terms  used  by  different  nations  to  express 
the  number  tm-o,  come  next  to  our  attention. 

The  simplest  formation  of  this  would  be  to  unite  two  words,  each  express- 
ive of  the  first  numeral ;  as  two  is  the  amount  of  one  and  one  added  toge- 
ther. This  seems  to  have  been  done  by  the  Chinese.  Y  is  one,  in  their 
language,  and  so  is  the  vowel  e ;  and  their  term  for  tivo,  is  ye. 

A  similar  process  seems  to  have  taken  ])Iace  in  one  of  the  Persian  words 
for  tivo,  which  is  jiou.  Here  are  two  syllables  united,  ji  and  au.  Does 
each  of  these  express  the  first  number  ?  I  have  not  observed  such  words  in 
Persian  ;  but  we  may  trace  them  in  other  languages,  which  is  one  of  the 
curious  circumstances  that  seem  to  attend  the  formation  of  the  numeral 
words.  The  simpler  elements  of  the  longer  words  may  be  found  in  other 
languages.  In  the  present  instance,  jau  is  the  Affghan  for  one,  and  oua  is 
an  Egyptian  term  for  it.  These  two  words,  jau  and  oua,  seem  to  show  us 
that  the  Persian  jz-o?<  is  a  combination  of  two  similar  terms. 

Other  indications  appear  in  several  languages  that  the  words  to  compose 
the  dual  number  have  been  thus  composed.  The  term  in  Finland  for  tivo  is 
kax  ;  but  the  Finland  word  for  one,  is  y.v.  Therefore  we  may,  not  unwarrant- 
ably, suppose  that  the  first  part  of  the  dual  Jaw  has  been  formed  from  a 
syllable,-  beginning  with  a  k,  that  expresses  one.  We  find  such  a  syllable 
in  the  Persian  ka.  Can  it  be  a  mere  fancy,  that  the  Finland  ka.v  has  been 
formed  by  a  combination  of  ka  and  y.r  ? 

An  analogous  instance  may  be  taken  from  the  Casan  language.  Among 
this  Tartar  nation,  the  word  for  two  is  Kechtet ;  but  their  term  for  one  is 
ichtet.  Here  also  the  addition  of  the  first  numeral  ka,  which  the  Persians 
have  retained,  has  composed  the  Casan  two.  Kechtet  may  be  deemed  a 
compound  from  ka  and  ichtet. 
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A  similar  combination  may  be  remarked  in  the  Lapland  language.  In  that, 
quekt  expresses  two ;  but  its  term  for  one  is  akt.  If  we  inquire  whether, 
among  any  people,  the  first  syllable  gue  is  used  for  the  Jirst  number,  we 
find  it  among  the  Hottentots ;  with  them  (/uc  is  one,  and  is  probably  only  a 
varied  sound  of  the  Persian  ka,  the  Irish  ke,  and  the  Chinese  cu.  QucH 
may  be  therefore  assumed  to  be  a  compound  of  que  and  akt. 

In  the  African  state  of  Darunga  we  find  embirr  employed  to  signify  two ; 
but  in  Mantchou  Tartary  emu  is  one,  and  in  Turkey  birr  is  one.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  infer  that  embirr  is  composed  of  two  such  words  as  those 
retained  in  the  Turkish  and  Mantchou  ? 

In  Siberia,  two  is  expressed  by  side  and  tsida ;  but  ssi  is  Circassian  for 
one,  as  do  is  so  in  Redang.  Side,  on  the  preceding  reasoning,  looks  like  a 
compound  from  two  such  words  as  ssi  and  do. 

Tec/iini  in  Mohawk,  and  tekketii/  in  Iroquois,  signify  twv.  Now  we 
find,  that,  in  the  straights  of  Le  Maire,  taki  is  used  for  one,  and  tia  in  the 
East  India  dialects.  A^oo,  in  Sumatra,  and  na/i,  in  the  Mexican,  also  stand 
for  the  first  number.  Does  not  tekkeny  seem  to  be  a  compound  word,  for 
the  dual  number,  from  two  others,  like  taki  and  na,  each  expressing  07ie  ? 

This  fact,  that  the  primitive  elements  of  the  numeral  words,  in  some  lan- 
guages, may  be  traced  in  other  distant  nations,  I  do  not  mention  as  proving 
that  they  were  derived  from  these  nations  ;  but  it  shows,  that  the  compound 
word  was  originally  made  up  from  these  simpler  terms,  whatever  place  or 
people  it  was  t\\dX Jirst  used  them. 

Many  words  of  one  language  may  be  traced  in  others,  without  that 
one  language  having  been  derived  from  the  other,  and  without  borrowing 
the  .similar  terms  from  each  other ;  and  yet,  the  similarity  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  mere  accident ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  substantive  verb  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Latin  languages,  confirms  the  supposition. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  chapter  on 
their  language,  that  the  Latin  substantive  verb  was,  in  its  deflections,  com- 
pounded of  fragments  of  several  words,— thus  : 

Sum 

Sumus 

Sunt 

are  not  the  conjugations  of  the  word  which  has  furnished  the  es,  est,  estis, 
and  esse.  Fui,  fuit,  and  fuimus,  are  obviously  taken  from  a  still  different 
word ;  and  eram,  era,  eris,  erit,  have  clearly  originated  from  another.     Thus 
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wc  perceive,  that  four  more  primitive  vi^ords,  which  appear  in  smn,  cs,  fid, 
and  era,  have  been  used  to  make  up  the  deflections  of  this  Latin  verb. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  we  find  the  same  verb  in  a  composite  state.  Eom, 
eart,  ys,  si/nd,  ivos,  beo,  beon  and  xveran,  are  fragments  orignating  elsewhere, 
and,  from  various  events,  at  last  brought  together  to  make  up  this  verb.  If 
the  principle  stated  in  these  letters  be  true  of  the  numerals,  it  will  be  verified 
in  this  ver^b.  Now  we  find  the  Saxon  eom  in  the  Greek  si/aj,  and  the  Gothic 
im :  their  ys  and  the  Latin  e.v  in  the  Greek  sie-  The  Saxon  synd  is  visible 
in  the  Latin  sunt.  The  beon  and  beo  are  in  the  Welsh  hu.  The  Latin  est 
has  its  relative  in  the  Gothic  ist :  while  the  Gothic  sigau,  '  I  will  be,'  is  in 
neither.  But  this  looks  like  a  compound  word,  of  which  one  of  the  originals, 
si,  we  see  in  that,  from  which  the  Latin  sim  has  been  taken.  The  laes  of 
the  Saxon,  and  was  of  the  Gothic,  is  that  word  from  which  their  infinitives, 
wesan  and  wisan,  have  proceeded ;  and  which,  with  the  original  of  the  Latin 
eram  and  era,  may  be  also  traced  elsewhere.  It  may  be  therefore  considered 
as  a  fact,  that  the  simple  originals  of  many  words,  in  any  one  language,  if 
not  found  in  that,  may  be  traced  in  some  others ;  not  that  the  one  language 
has,  altogether,  or  at  all,  been  derived  from  the  other ;  but  that  these  re- 
sembling words,  if  not  taken  from  each  other,  have  occurred  to  them  from 
some  primeval  source ;  and  are  not  mere  accidental  similarities. 

The  Latin  fuero,  '  I  shall  have  been,'  is  also  a  good  instance  of  the  un- 
questionable composition  of  longer  words,  from  the  combination  and  com- 
bined meaning  of  two  simpler  and  shorter  ones.  Fuero,  '  I  shall  have  been,'  is 
made  up  of  fui,  '  I  have  been,'  and  ero,  '  I  shall  be." 

Hence  we  may  be  justified  in  regarding  the  numerals  of  more  than  one 
syllable  as  compounds  of  more  elementary  ones  ;  although  we  can  only 
find  these  elements  in  some  other,  and  often  very  remote,  languages.  On 
these  grounds,  the  following  instances  of  the  composition  of  some  of  the 
words  for  the  first  number  may  not  be  considered  as  a  mere  effusion  of  the 
fancy.  The  specimens  to  illustrate  the  principle,  are  taken  at  random  ;  as  I 
have  neither  leisure  nor  health  to  make  at  present  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
subject. 

Can  we  observe  so  long  a  word  to  express  the  number  one,  as  the  nu/n- 
pata-hajit  of  some  of  the  Indians  of  North  America,  without  supposing  that 
it  must  be  a  compound  term  ?  But  if  so,  where  shall  we  find  its  composing 
elements  ?  We  have  not  these  actually  in  our  knowledge,  in  this  same  lan- 
guage ;  but  may  we  not  discern  them  elsewhere  ?  The  first  syllable,  num, 
leads  us  to  recollect  that  in  Mexico,  tia,  and  in  Siam,  emu,  both  mean  one; 
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and,  therefore,  num  may  be  compounded  of  na  and  emu.  The  second 
syllable,  pata,  leads  us  to  recollect  that  in  the  Basque,  bata  expressed  one ; 
and  the  last  syllable,  fiajit,  resembles  the  huchet  of  the  Punico-Malthese. 
These  terms  are  not  adduced  as  the  precise  elements  of  which  the  uncouth 
American  word  has  been  compounded  ;  but  they  may  be  considered  as 
good  evidence  to  show,  that  some  analogous,  simpler  words  have  somewhere 
existed,  which  have  been  associated  in  num-pata-hajit. 

In  Angola,  the  number  one  is  expressed  by  varianquc.  This  African 
term  looks  also  like  a  compound  of  three  simpler  elements,  in  its  syllables 
vari,  an,  que.  But  the  vari  resembles  the  vahara,  which  is  the  Arabic  for 
one :  we  have  the  an,  in  the  similar  term,  an,  which  the  Jaloofs  use,  and 
which  is  also  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  the  same  number ;  and  the  t/uc  is  the 
Hottentot  for  it.  Is  it  a  mere  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  say,  that  vari- 
an-que  has  been  made  up  from  the  vahara,  an,  and  que,  of  the  Arabs, 
Jaloofs,  and  Hottentots,  or  from  analogous  words,  which  have  descended  to 
these  nations? 

In  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  on  the  north-western  coast  of  America,  sa- 
on-chon  is  the  word  for  the  first  numeral.  May  we  not  trace  the  related 
elements  in  the  .m,  which  has  been  preserved  by  the  iVIalays,  and  in  Der- 
bent ;  in  the  Gaelic,  aon,  and  in  the  clunula,  which  is  the  Basque  for  one, 
or  in  the  chingea  of  Lagoa  Bay  ? 

So  the  wagi-aing,  of  New  Caledonia,  may  be  deemed  a  compound ;  and 
the  simpler  elements  are  indicated  in  the  wogul  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  aong  of  the  Gaelic. 

These  facts  and  correspondencies  seem  to  show,  that  the  words  for  the 
first  numeral,  of  more  than  one  syllable,  have  been  constructed  of  simpler 
terms,  also  implying  it ;  although  the  compounding  does  not,  in  these  cases, 
increase  the  value  of  the  denomination — as  it  does  in  those  which  have  been 
united  to  form  the  dual  number. 

That  the  same  original  sound  should  be  used  to  express  the  first  numeral, 
by  nations  so  different  and  distant,  and  apparently  so  unrelated,  as  the  East 
Indian  nations,  the  Persians,  Hebrews,  and  Burmas  are,  compared  with  Ire- 
land, Lapland,  Finland,  Peru,  Hungary,  Siberia,  Japan,  the  Spanish  Basques, 
and  the  Mantchou  Tartars,  is  a  remarkable,  and  cannot  have  been  a  casual 
circumstance ;  and  yet  this  has  been  the  case  with  the  terms  formed  to  ex- 
press the  number  one,  with  the  consonant  K.  The  extensive  application  of 
the  sound,  marked  by  the  consonant  N,  both  in  its  elementary  and  in  its 
compounds,  to  express  the  same  number,  one,  by  so  many  nations  of  the  old 
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world,  as  well  as  by  several  in  modern  Europe,  in  the  East  Indies,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  is  also  a  circumstance  that  deserves  our  attention.  These  facts  seem 
to  point  to  some  very  early  ancestral  affinity. 

In  considering  the  words  used  by  the  different  people  of  the  East  to  ex- 
press the  number  two,  the  same  observations  occur  to  us  with  augmented 
force;  and,  especially,  in  the  very  extensive  use  of  the  term  for  it,  familiar- 
ized to  us  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  their  well-known  duo.  I 
have  collected  the  following  list  from  various  quarters  of  the  globe : 


Du 

Pehlvi 

Do 

Irish 

Due 

Zend 

Deux 

French 

Avo 

Greek 

Dous 

Portuguese 

Duo 

Latin 

Duwas 

Persian 

Doo 

Hindostan 

Dos 

Spanish 

Du 

ib. 

Dua 

Sclavonic 

Du 

Persian 

Do 

Chaldee 

Doo 

Burmas 

Do 

Hindostan 

Doo 

Rooinga 

Dio 

Coptic 

Dua 

Acheen 

Dho 

Bengal 

Dua 

Malay 

Dua 

Isle  de  Prince 

Dua 

Poggy  Islands 

Ddu 

Ciu-dish 

Duah 

ib. 

Ddhu 

Brachmanica 

Dua 

Affghan 

Due 

Tamula 

Due 

Ziugaree  or  Gipsey 

Duo 

Batta 

Dou 

Pehlvi 

Dooy 

Rejang 

Doui 

Isle  de  Waigou 

Dou 

New  Caledonia 

Doue 

Zend 

Diwi 

Livonia 

D66a 

New  Zealand 

Dwu 

Pushtoo 

D6oa 

Macassar 

Dwi 

Lithuania 

Dooe 

Madagascar 

Dwe 

Irish 

Daua 

Magindano 

Dwy 

Welsh 

Duwa 

Ossi  on  Caucasus 

Due 

Italian 

Due 

ib. 

Duo 

Malay 

Dwa 

Polish 

Doua 

Marahtta 

Dva 

Russian 

Do 

Padtanica 

Dwa 

Bohemian 

Edoi 

Betoi  S.  Am. 

Dwa 

Malacca 

Idu 

Sanscrit 

Dwau 

Sanscrit 

Didi 

Phellata,  Africa 

Daw 

Welsh 

Didy 

Foulahs,  ib. 

Deau 

Cornish 

Deeddee 

Foiilah 

Da 

Gaelic 

Dadiguer 

(Second)  Zend. 

De 

Burmas 
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The  same  sound  forms  also  the  first  syllable  in  these  apparently  com- 
pounded words  for  this  number  : 


Dujum 

Dachnica,  Africa 

Diisra 

Hindostan 

Dach 

Sereres,  ib. 

Deddie 

Foulalis 

Dekai 

Ceylon 

De-il 

Irish. 

The  following  words,  in  which  K  is  the  leading  sound,  are  used  for  the 
number  two,  in  the  languages  annexed  to  them : 


Ca 

Yucatan 

Cowght 

Lapps 

Kou 

Derbent  on  Caucasus 

Cofftey 

Lapps 

Kee-doe 

East  India  dialects 

Cappadai             New  Caledonia 

Oca 

Tarahuamar,  Mid.  Am. 

Kams 

Hottentot 

Yke 

Villele,  S.  Am. 

Kanise 

ib. 

Occo 

Galebes,  Cayenne 

K'ham 

ib. 

Ouecow 

ib. 

K'kams 

ib. 

Hokkoke 

Creeks 

Kammi 

ib. 

Hokkole 

Muskohge 

T'koam 

ib. 

Ukkeer 

Sussee  Ind. 

T'kuh 

Bosjemans 

Ekee 

Turkish 

Ket 

Hungarian 

Iki 

ib. 

Kett 

Ostiacks  or  Irtish 

Ikke 

Jakutts,  Sib. 

Kutt 

Circassian 

Icki 

ib. 

Kitta 

Siberia 

Icke 

Siberian  Tartars 

Kittu 

Wogluwitzi,  ib. 

Exco 

St.  Barbara,  N.  Am. 

Ketto 

Hungarian  Tzekl( 

Yeki 

Casan 

Kaffta 

Morduini 

Yeki 

ib. 

Cappel 

Yucatan 

Kek 

Perrain 

Corad 

Irish 

Kyk 

Woottacks 

Karou 

Isle  Tauna 

Kookaba 

Feloops 

Keren 

Arabic 

Kas 

Kubatchim  near  Derbent 

Kil-le-le 

Tigre,  Africa 

Kax 

Finland 

Kyly 

Ethiopic 

Kax 

Livonia 

KiUe 

Arkiki,  Africa 

Kam 

Hottentot 

Cole 

Kongo 

Kccht 

Casan 

Keile  (a 

couple)  Irish 

Kcchtet 

ib. 

Kin 

Ariutzi,  Sib. 

Hudtheir 

American  Indians 

Kina; 

ib. 

Ukkeir 

Isle  near  California 

Kine 

Siberia. 

The  following  seem  also  to  have  some  congruity  of  sound  with  the  above ; 
but  I  place  them  separately,  to  avoid  mistake  : 


Comucki  in  Dagestan 


Gil 


Siam 
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Ghee 

Chinese 

Quekt 

Lapland 

Giuque 

New  Caledonia 

Quekte 

ib. 

Giggu 

Avari 

Gar 

Zamuca,  S.  A. 

Jig 

Turkish 

Gnare 

Verdun  Bay,  Africa 

Goquo 

Cochiini,  N.  A. 

Gniart 

Niger 

Gowec 

ib.  Laymones 

Gnee 

Louchou 

Guoca 

Tarahuamara 

Gni      ' 

Thibet. 

We  may  class  the  ensuing  words  together  under  T  : 


Ta 

Japan 

Tnin 

Chaldee 

Twa 

Gothic 

Tenty 

Wanats 

Twa 

Saxon 

Tem 

Hottentot 

Tva 

Swedish 

Tenam 

Hebrew 

Teu 

Circassian 

Tainop 

Lule,  S.  Am. 

Tew 

Mohawk 

Timeauo 

Snese  Hottentots 

Tou 

Kurile 

Thenat 

Berber 

Too 

Insu  near  Japan 

Akkia 

Nootka 

Toe 

Danish 

Atla 

ib. 

Toy 

Totonaca 

Atlah^ 

Kadjack 

Twee 

Dutch 

Atlcha 

Tchugazzi 

Toogalo 

Chikkesah 

Athlac 

King  George's  Sound 

Itoata 

Mbaya,  S.  Am. 

Tahre 

Cherokee 

Itobata 

ib. 

Theirh 

Port  Francois 

Tabo 

Souriquois 

Terk 

Norfolk  Sound 

Tabou-checke 

Micmac,  N.  Am. 

Terg 

ib. 

Tabrc 

Cherakee 

Terg 

Tchitkitaner 

Taapooh 

Micmac 

Teirk 

ib. 

Topou 

ib. 

Tage 

Jayos,  Oronoco 

Tech 

Kolusche 

Theirrh 

Port  dc  Francois 

Tejech 

ib. 

Taike 

Fifty-eight  degrees 

Tuck 

ib. 

Tech 

Koluschi 

Tat 

Louchou 

Taike 

Portlock  Bay 

Tatsee 

ib. 

Taasch 

ib. 

Tatsee 

Japan 

Taiha 

Prince  William  Sound 

Outis 

Achestle,  N.  Am. 

Taheh 

Koluschi 

Tean 

Irish 

Teeha 

Kinai,  N.  Adi. 

Ting 

liuilom 

Tycha 

ib. 

Teni 

Hebrew 

Toku 

Circassian 

Teni 

Huron 

Taasch 

Norfolk  Sound 

Tani 

Arabic 

'i'oogalo 

Chactaw 

Tne 

Old  Punico-Malthese 

Tigul 

Fskimaux 

Tnei 

ib. 

Tigal 

ib. 

Tnein 

Modern  ib. 

Tekkeny 

Iroquois 

Turner  on 
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Techini 

Mohawk  &  Oneyda 

Tigueni 

South  Canada 

Tgii  (Second) 

Siam 

Tignam 

Hochelagi,  N.  A. 

Tiggeni 

New  Belgium,  Am. 

Tigneni 

Ancient  Canada 

Tiggene 

Mohawk 

Tiggene 

IMync-kussar,  ib. 

Teggeneh 

ib. 

Tjaatte 

Ugaljachmutz,  ib. 

Tiquena 

Iroquois 

Toppa 

Virginia. 
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Another  set  of  related  words  will  appear  in  these  commencing  with  B 


Ba 

Camaucon.s,  Africa 

Abolam 

Abo,  Africa 

B.     ■. 

Abolam 

Karabau 

Bia     . 

Basque 

A  iba 

Norton  Sound 

BigaJ 

Biama 

Arawacken,  S.  Am 

Bar 

ib. 

Biama 

Karaib  Ins. 

Bic 

ib. 

Besch 

Zend 

Biac 

ib. 

Abien 

Fetu,  Africa 

Bee 

Zend 

Abiennou 

Gold  Coast 

Iba 

Mokko, 

Africa 

Bis  (twice) 

Latin 

Bau 

Pegu 

Bet 

Irish 

Bah 

Mobba, 

Africa 

Bbeta 

Cayubaba,  S.  Am. 

Beeyou 

Cashna 

Betun  (both) 

Zend 

Biu 

Afnu,  Africa 

Baberi 

Beetjuanas 

Biju 

Kashne, 

ib. 

Bouri 

Caribbs. 

Bai 

Annamitica 

Compounds  of  this  sound  with  others,  appear  in  the  following  words 


Beghe 

Zend 

Belle 

Tagazze  Sharagalla,  Af. 

Bagh 

Pehlvi 

Bidur 

Basque 

Bouri 

Caribbee 

Binnaca 

ib. 

Embirr 

Darunga 

Biama 

Caribbee 

Boola 

New  South  Wi 

lies 

Bimeti 

ib. 

Bauli 
Boula 

Wawn,  Africa 
Van  Diemen's 

Land 

Babini 

CafFraria. 

We  may  not  unreasonably  class  together  the  following : 


Chinese 


Ul 

Mantchou 

Alag 

Aleutian 

Oulach 

Ecclemachs,  N.  Am 

Alac 

Oonalaska 

Aloha 

Kadjaks 
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Alluk 

Aleutian 

Lian 

Mantchou 

Olooa 

Malacca 

Lianga 

ib. 

Alboua 

Isle  Hohau 

Illee 

Kasseutl,  Africa 

Ulhag 

Eslen,  New  California 

Lati 

Ugaljachmutz,  N.  A 

Oualou 

New  Caledonia 

Lan 

Chinese 

Uitis 

Russian 

Learn 

Do. 

Hualpoa 

Cora 

Lamma 

Shiho,  Africa 

Wali 

Kongo 

Lumma 

Galla 

Naloob 

Abyssinia 

Luninieli 

Danakil,  Africa 

Malogh 

Kadiak 

Lebba 

Somauli,  ib. 

Malok 

ib. 

Loa 

Solomon's  Isle 

Mattok 

ib. 

Loua 

Cocos  Isle 

Magluna 

Greenland 

Loua 

Straights  Le  Maire 

Malgok 

Tchutzi 

Lolaye 

Mongu 

Malguch 

ib. 

Lorou 

Java. 

Li 

Mantcliou 

Many  words  for  the  second  number  are  formed  with  the  letter  N,  either 
initial,  medial,  or  final : 


Na 

Tanguts 

Nung 

Sumatra 

Ny 

Do. 

Nunperree 

Woccons,  N.  Am, 

Ni 

Japonese 

Noeni 

Yarura,  S.  Am. 

Ni 

Kong,  China 

On 

Mexican 

Nee 

Louchoo 

Ontetl 

ib. 

Gui 

Thibet 

Ontlamantle 

ib. 

Nee 

ib. 

Anszeh 

AfFaduh,  Africa 

No 

China 

Endee 

Bouriiou 

Gno 

ib. 

Knkee 

ib. 

Unit 

Barniii 

Antachlon 

Yukagr 

Ina 

Arintzi,  Sib. 

Ennu 

Tambi,  Africa 

Anu 

Siani 

Eenjo 

Akraisch,  it). 

Anee 

Moitay  near  Siain 

Noalee 

Tembu,  ib. 

Ennu 

.\mina,  Africa 

Aniassen 

Kanga,  ib. 

Yne 

Siberia 

Nadan 

Tongusi 

Iniguata 

\lbaya,  S.  .\m. 

Needoe 

Play  Siam 

Nic 

The  iJtchemiens 

Yn 

Kaniacintzi 

N  ichoM 

New  Canada 

Yne 

ib. 

Neeka 

Bengal 

Nie 

ib. 

Neeka 

Kookies 

Compounds  of  this  primitive  element  appear  in  these  words : 
Neeka  Kooka  Indians  Niack  Kamchatka 
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Neeka 

Kooka  Indians 

Nissa 

Delaware 

Niack 

Kamchatka 

Nisha 

ib. 

Niack 

Koreiks 

Nesha 

ib. 

Nuekh 

Koriac 

Nishanu 

Shawanese 

Nige 

Algonquin 

Neeshwie 

ib. 

Nich 

Estechemins 

Nes 

Fall  Indians 

Nichu 

North  Canada 

Neece 

ib. 

Naghur 

Chippeway 

Nees 

New  England 

Needoe 

East  Indies 

Nissa 

New  Sweden 

Ninin 

Japan 

Nysse 

Sankikani,  N.  Am. 

Naiu-chamima 

,    Florida 

Nesuog 

Natichs,  ib. 

Neanan 

Andaman  Islands 

Ne-shu 

Nehethwa,  ib. 

Nomb 

Stone  Indians 

Neeshou 

Skoffie 

Nomb 

Assinepohehu,  N.  Am. 

Nishoish 

North  America 

Nunipa 

Nadowissich,  ib. 

Neeheesh 

Skoffie,  ib. 

Noumpaou 

ib. 

Neshin-neech 

Piankashaw,  ib. 

Noumpte 

Finns 

Neshiu-nauh 

Pampticough,  ib. 

Noumpte 

Lapps 

Nichoue 

Miami 

Ninting 

Bullom,  Africa 

Neshway 

ib. 

Ningh 

Virginia 

Nichou 

New  Canada 

Ninch 

Algonquin 

Nich 

Estechemins 

Niunch 

Chippeway 

Nercakh 

Tchouti 

Neesh 

ib. 

Narto 

Blockfoot  Indians 

Nisheu 

Knistenaux 

Narto-kescum 

American  Indians 

Neesee 

Natik 

Nar-tokes-cum 

Schwartzfussige  Indians 

Neesse 

New  England 

Necte 

Tuscaroras 

Neesse 

Narraganset 

Nutna 

Kinai. 

We  have  also  the  following  terms  for  this  dual  numeral : 


Sni 

Hebrew 

Snau 

Egyptian 

Snauo 

ib. 

Isnan 

Arabic 

Asnan 

.    ib. 

Isnani 

Turkish 

Tzinan 

Tarasca 

Snta 

Egyptian 

Stonck 

QueenCharlotte'sSound 

Isnetan 

Arabic 

Isnetani 

Turkish 

Snim 

Hebrew 

Snet 

Breber  and  Shilli 

Sanui 

Abyssinia. 

In  the  next  that  I  shall  enumerate,  the  S  takes  the  lead. 


Si 

Kisti  on 

Caucasus 

So 

Siamese 

Ksi 

China 

Zwey 

German 

Xi 

ib. 

Sin 

Berber,  Africa 

Dzi 

Siam 

Seen 

Shilha,  ib. 

VOL.   I. 

PART  I. 
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Seen 

Showiah 

Sang 

Siamese 

Sowng 

Do. 

Song 

T'hai 

Sung 

Gien,  Africa 

Senaim 

Hebrew 

Sam 

Kong  Chinese 

Samh 

Irish 

Sembini 

Koossa,  Africa 

Zimbeenie 

Caffers 

Sole 

Congo 

Soli 

Camba,  Africa 

Severey 

Lagoa  Bay,  Africa 

Sore 

Isles  de  Waigou 

Serou 

Pappua 

Schey 

Zschaf 

Szab 

Begirma,  Africa 

Czivo 

Tongusi 

Shoee 

Circassian 

Tchouo 

Mantchou 

Shiri 

Mingrelia 

Secge 

Mingrelia 

Sickaba 

Peloops 

Stat 

Japan 

Statze 

ib. 

Setim 

Hebrew 

Sitti 

Samojeds 

Side 

ib. 

Schida? 

Ostiaks 

Tzidai 

ib. 

Tzyd 

ib. 

Tzida 

Kanskoi,  ib. 

Dziun 

Tongusi 

Tzu 

Kurili 

Tzuppu 

ib. 

Tzab 

Huasteca,  Mid.  Am 

Yscay 

Inca  dialect 

Yscay 

Quichua 

Yscan 

Peru 

Iscai 

Quichua 

Ishcai 

ib. 

In  many  words,  to  express  the  number  two,  the  letter  R  prevails, 
initial  in 


Iti 


IS 


Roo 

Madagascar 

Roro 

Java 

Roa 

New  Guinea 

Roua 

Isle  de  Pasques 

Rua 

Otaheite 

Rooe 

Savie 

Rua 

New  Zealand 

Ring 

Timmanee 

Rowah 

Lampoon  in  Sumatra 

Rung 

ib. 

Rooe 

Madagascar 

Rendu 

Malabar 

Roaa 

ib. 

Rundoo 

ib. 

Rua 

ib. 

Rundoo 

Telenga. 

The  R  is  medial  in 


Ari 

Angola 

Arlaik 

Greenland 

Yari 

ib. 

Marluk 

ib. 

Yaari 

Yalooffs 

Ardlek 

Eskimaux 

Ery 

Malicolo 

Madleroke 

ib. 

Quari 

Loango 

Aroua 

Tail 

Ori 

Georgian 

Eroua 

ib. 

Oroo 

Pelew  Islands 

Erooa 

Affach 

Warou 

New  Caledonia 

Earna 

Owyhee. 

Ur 

Yar 
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It  is  final  in 

Chinese 

Yor 

JalofFs 

Yar 
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Arabic 

Goldberry  Bay,  Africa. 


Some  of  the  words  may  be  classed  under  M. 


Oni 

Mexican 

Maberi 

Briqua,  Africa 

Ome 

ib. 

Mabbere 

Sowaiel,  ib. 

Omoine 

ib. 

Miennu 

Akkim,  ib. 

Omolotl 

ib. 

Mocoi 

Guarani 

Ompantle 

ib. 

Mocoi 

Brazil 

Emmo 

Akripon, 

,  Africa 

Mocoj 

ib. 

Embirr 

Darrunga,  Africa 

Mocuciii 

ib. 

Ambauda 

Dizzela, 

Africa 

Mokuelug 

ib. 

Ma 

Calbra 

Mucuica 

Omaguish,  S.  A. 

Meere 

Maudoni 

10 

Mitia 

Sapebocona,  S.  A. 

Mabini 

Koossa, 

Africa 

The  following  terms  for  the  same  number  two,  have  a  visible  connection 
of  sound : 


Au 

Darfuz 

Ou 

Interior  Africa 

Ha 

Louchoo 

Eoua 

Amsterdam  Island 

Haa 

Nicobar 

Ewee 

Watje,  Africa 

Aoue 

Widah,  Africa 

Aoua 

Marqueses  Isle 

Auwi 

Papaa,  ib. 

Yoho 

Othomi 

Hui 

Anani 

Yooho 

ib. 

Hai 

Cochin 

Oequo 

Caraibs 

Ooa 

Tonga 

Ouecou 

ib. 

Houa 

Friendly  Isles 

Va  muchi  ari 

Angola 

Houah 

Washitah 

Houa  dou 

New  Caledonia 

Ahua 

Nukahis 

Avanume 

Maipurish,  S.  Am. 

Hueet 

Burnias 

There  are  a  few  with  the  consonant  P  : 


Paya 

Pi 

Po 

Eppo 

Epu 

Epu 

Epu 


Ayniara,  S. 

Persian 

Mexican 

Araucana 

Chili 

Moluche 

Peru 


Apina 

Mossa,  S.  Am. 

Poquah 

Popayen  and  Darien 

Palmee 

Koloun  near  Siam 

Palmee 

Kolom 

Peylee 

Briqua,  Africa 

Pida 

Scliilluk,  Africa 

Prung 

Timmanee. 
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A  few  may  be  classed  under  W : 


Way  Chinese 

Warth  American  Indians 

These  seem  to  resemble  each  other 


Wau-ee-hotts      American  Indians 
Wachani  Kiriri,  S.  Am. 


Chour 

Kalmuck 

Chor 

ib. 

Chojur 

ib. 

Choyor 

Kalmuck 

Koir 

Burali 

Djiour 

Tangut. 

The  other  terms  for  this  second  numeral  that  have  occurred  to  me,  are : 


rilla 

Jallonkas 

Fillo 

SerawoUies,  Africa 

Foola 

Mandingo 

Boula 

Van  Diemen's 

Fula 

ib. 

Boola 

New  Soiitii  Wales 

Foola 

River  Gambia 

Yoo-bloo-re 

ib. 

Felaa 

Sokko,  Africa 

Fidding 

Jallonkas 

rula 

The  Foolahs 

Firing 

Sooroo. 

In  classing  the  terms  for  these  two  numerals  as  I  have  done,  it  is  not 
meant  to  be  asserted  that  they  have  all  an  adiial  offinity  with  each  other. 
Many  seem  to  have  an  indisputable  relationship.  But,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  discriminate  these  correctly  from  the  rest,  I  have  put  those  which 
appeared  to  have  the  nearest  resemblances  together,  and  I  wish  to  leave 
it  to  every  one's  individual  judgment,  to  determine  how  far  it  is  probable, 
that  they  have  been  taken  from,  or  formed  upon  each  other.  But,  whatever 
be  the  truth  as  to  any  particular  instances,  there  appears  to  be  enough  simili- 
tude on  the  whole,  to  show  that  all  languages  exhibit  some  tokens  of  an  ancient 
general  consanguinity  of  origin ;  and  that  no  other  supposition  so  well  suits 
the  indications  of  relationship,  which  all  display  amid  much  diversity,  that 
may  be  othei-wise  accounted  for. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain.  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 
32,  Red  Lion  Square.  SHARON  TURNER. 

Qth  November,  1823. 

The  Rev.  R.   Callermole. 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
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IV.  Letter  on  the  Terms  used  by  different  nations  to  express  '  Mother.'' 

Read  May  5th,  1824. 

Reverend  Sir, 

In  my  preceding  letters,  on  the  first  and  second  numerals,  it  was  en- 
deavoured, by  arranging  them  in  a  new  classification,  to  show,  that  the 
words  which  various  nations  have  used  to  express  them,  were  either  simple 
sounds  of  one  syllable,  or  compound  terms  resolvable  frequently  into  these 
simpler  elements,  and  most  probably  always  made  from  them ;  but  a  more 
important  object  was  to  evince,  that  both  the  elementary  and  the  composite 
sounds  have  resemblances  and  connected  analogies,  which,  although  used 
by  nations  that  were  strangers  to  each  other,  were  too  numerous  to  have 
been  accidental,  and  which  lead  the  mind  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
which  can  have  occasioned  the  philological  phenomenon. 

Pausing  at  this  part  of  my  attempt,  I  did  not,  at  that  time,  venture  to 
trace  the  causes  of  the  coincidencies,  any  farther  than  to  intimate,  that 
the  languages  or  peoples,  among  whom  such  similarities  prevailed,  however 
disparted  and  divergent  they  had  been  or  now  were,  must  have  had  some 
ancient  and  primeval  consanguinity,  although  neither  of  these  nations  had 
preserved  any  written  record  of  a  common  descent,  and  although  no  tra- 
dition of  such  a  circumstance  appears  any  where  in  history,  excepting  in 
one  familiar  and  venerated  work.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  advancing  one 
step  onward  in  the  present  communication. 

In  meditating  on  this  dark  subject — dark,  because  it  recedes  from  our 
view  into  the  remotest  antiquity — it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  the  mind  were 
not  pursuing  an  illusory  idea,  a  casual  phantom  of  a  misty  cloud,  the  same 
facts  and  the  same  intimation  would  appear  as  strikingly  in  some  other 
words,  as  they  were  visible  in  the  numerals.  This  impression,  and  the 
desire  neither  to  mislead,  nor  to  be  misled,  have  induced  me  to  interrupt 
my  consideration  of  the  numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  whether  the 
words  that  are  used  in  the  dift'crent  languages  of  the  world  to  express  the 
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first,  the  dearest,  the  most  universal,  and  the  most  lasting  relations  of  life. 
Father  and  Mother,  would  be  found  to  confirm,  or  to  overthrow  the  princi- 
ples suggested  in  these  letters.  1  will  beg  the  permission  of  the  Society,  to 
lay  before  it  the  result  of  my  investigations  on  this  point,  with  such  observa- 
tions as  have  forced  themselves  upon  the  mind  while  proceeding  in  the 
inquiry. 

We  are  living  in  an  age,  in  which  a  love  of  truth,  or  an  aversion  to  what 
is  false,  or  a  cautioning  experience  of  former  fallacies,  or  a  critical  and 
almost  too  severe  a  jealousy  of  the  disposition  to  advocate,  instead  of  in- 
vestigating, particular  opinions ;  or  perhaps  some  share  of  all  these  motives 
combined,— has  produced  such  a  distrust  of  argumentative  speculations,  that 
all  who  desire  to  advance  knowledge,  or  to  establish  an  historical  truth,  will 
carefully  separate  their  facts  and  their  authorities  from  their  own  imagina- 
tions. Whoever  seeks  to  impress  a  permanent  conviction  on  the  minds  of 
others,  must  theorize  no  farther  than  the  legitimate  inferences  of  fair  reason- 
ing and  sound  judgment  will  warrantably  carry  him.  All  beyond  will  be 
but  a  field  of  battle,  a  pugilistic  championship,  lost  almost  as  soon  as  won ; 
perpetually  disputed,  and  never  worth  the  victory. 

It  is  indeed,  unfortunately  both  for  writers  and  readers,  much  easier,  in 
a  calm  moment,  to  point  out  what  we  ought  to  do  than  to  fulfil  our  own 
precepts.  The  observation  of  our  most  eloquent  moralist,  that  hell  is  paved 
with  good  intentions,  is  as  true  of  the  many  Tartaruses  of  literature  and  of 
their  adventurous  visitants,  as  of  that  more  serious  one,  to  which  he  alluded. 
The  mind  soon  becomes  as  fond  of  its  own  fancies  as  of  its  prattling  children  ; 
and  no  one  can  be  the  fit  judge  for  himself,  whether  he  oversteps  the  boun- 
daries of  just  deduction,  or  has  kept  steadily  within  them. 

But  although  we  may  be  inefficient  to  protect  our  understandings,  at  all 
times,  from  the  self-delusions  of  intellectual  favoritism,  it  is  quite  within  our 
power  to  keep  our  facts  distinct  and  apart  from  our  inferences.  The  integrity 
of  mind  which  ought  to  accompany  every  inquirer  into  historical  or  philo- 
sophical truth,  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  and  if  this  be  done,  our  facts 
will  remain  to  be  useful  to  others,  though  we  ourselves  may  fail  in  giving 
them  their  right  application. 

To  contribute  to  this  result,  all  the  words  will  be  first  enumerated,  as 
accurately  as  possible,  which  I  have  hitherto  met  with,  that  have  been  used 
to  signify  the  maternal  and  ])atcrnal  relationships;  and  without  any  comment. 
They  will  be  merely  arranged  like  those  of  the  two  numerals,  according  to 
their   apparent   consonancies   and   coincidencies,  and   beginning  with  the 
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simplest  sounds.  A  faithful  view  of  the  correct  facts  on  the  subject,  as  they 
actually  exist  in  the  languages  of  the  world,  having  been  thus  laid  before 
the  Society,  we  may  make  a  few  excursions  from  certainty  into  inference, 
and  add  the  reasonings  and  deductions  to  which  the  facts  seem  to  lead.  The 
two  parts  of  this  letter  will  thus  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  each  other. 

I  have  collected  about  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  words  which  have 
been  used  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  express  Mother,  and  from  nearly 
as  many  languages.  These  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  words  are  suscep- 
tible of  some  very  striking  arrangements.  The  great  majority  of  them  fall 
naturally  within  two  large  classes,  in  which  the  letter  M  is  the  governing 
sound  of  the  one,  and  the  letter  N  of  the  other. 

The  attention  of  the  Society  may  first  be  directed  to  that  numerous  class 
in  which  the  sounds  predominate,  that  have  been  most  familiar  to  our  lips, 
and  most  endearing  to  our  childhood,  and  that  are  not  even  abandoned  in 
our  maturity,  but  with  reluctance.  It  need  not  be  added  that  I  mean  Ma 
and  Mama. 

Anterior  to  examination,  it  would  not  have  been  thought,  that  these  well- 
remembered  and  oft-repeated  words  have  been  used  by  so  many  very  distant 
nations,  in  the  exact  form  in  which  they  are  uttered  and  applied  by  our- 
selves. But  the  following  catalogue  will  show,  that  the  same  primary 
sounds,  with  mere  variations  of  the  vowel,  or  with  a  difference  of  its  position,  or 
with  some  additional  syllable,  not  concealing  the  original  element,  prevail  in 
a  great  many  other  languages.  All  these 'will  obviously  display  themselves 
to  be  the  same  primeval  word  most  extensively  diff"used,  though  in  many 
places  modified  by  subsequent  accidents  into  a  diversity  that  yet  sufficiently 
marks  the  original  ancestry. 


1st  Division. - 

-The  M  initial. 

Ma 

Hindostan 

Ma 

Mobimi,  South  America 

Ma 

Malay 

Mae 

Barma,  Asia 

Ma 

Achiii 

Mao 

Koossa,  Africa 

Ma 

Chinese 

Mau 

KaftVes 

Maa 

Pracrit 

Mail 

Hiiulostaii 

Ma 

Maiitschou 

Maau 

Egyptian 

Ma 

Tambi  in  Africa 

Ma 

England. 

Mha 

Tansuht 
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This  is  the  simplest  state  of  this  word  for  Mother. 
sound  doubled. 


Mama  is  but  the  same 


Mama 

England 

Mamma 

Shilhi,  in  Africa 

Mama 

Peru 

Mim 

Huasteia,  South  Am 

Mama 

Hottentot 

Mama 

Makua 

Mama 

Angola  in  Africa 

Mam 

Welsh 

Mama 

Quichua,  South  Am. 

Ma/Jta 

Greek 

Mama 

Onagra,  North  Am. 

Mafifia 

ib. 

Mama 

Betol 

MafifjLT) 

ib. 

Mamma 

Berber  in  Africa 

We  find  the  same  word  with  a  mere  change  of  the  vowel  in 


Me 

Siamese 

Mu 

Chinese 

Me 

T'hay 

Mia 

Akraiscb 

Me 

Anan  in  Asia 

Meme 

Mosse 

Me 

Othomi  in  America 

Meme 

Tuilhet. 

2d.   The  M  final. 
The  same  word  with  the  vowel  preceding  the  M  appears  in 


Am 

Pehlvi 

Horn 

Punico-Malthese 

Am 

Hebrew 

Om 

Araviga 

or 

Um 

Persian 

Em 

ib. 

Jem 

Mandingo  in  Africa. 

Om 

Punico-Malthese 

3d.  Tfie  M  medial. 

It  is  also  with  the  vowel  both  preceding  and  following  the  ?n,  and  in  its 
doubled  state,  in  our  next  list. 


Ama 

Basque  in  Spain 

Emuyo 

Gafat,  Africa 

Amea 

Yukagir  near  Siberia 

Ymy 

Ethiopian 

Amaj 

Arintzi,  ib. 

Umue 

Lule 

Ime 

Law  in  East  Indies 

Amma 

Tanguht 

Uhma 

Koossa  in  Africa 

Amma 

Ugal-jachnutzi 

Eme 

Mantchou 

Hamma 

Fulier  in  Africa 
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Mama 

Mandara,  Central  Africa 

Amao 

Sowaiel 

Hamma 

Shebasi  in  Africa 

Amao 

Monjou 

Imam 

Canskoi 

Mahoo 

Muckhuana 

Umma 

Louchoo 

Imnia 

ib. 

Umeezo 

Nootka 

Uraehet 

Araviga 

Ymma 

Shiiha 

Immer 

Yavi 

Umme 

Abyssinia 

Imang 

Batta. 

It  appears  combined  with  some  other  sound  or  word  in  the  next  catalogue, 
which  may  be  annexed  to  the  M  initial. 


Mor 

Pushtoo 

Merenen 

Waigiou  Isles 

Maaro 

Pracrit,  Asia 

Mere 

French 

Maacho 

Beetjuanas,  Africa 

Mair 

Armenian 

Maclie 

Russian 

Ambu 

Waicou  Isles. 

Mauly 

Marattas 

The  7IUI  is  visibly  the  leading  syllable  in  the  following  compounds,  which 


bring  down  the  word  to  our  own  insular  term. 


Mad 

Osseti 

Mad 

Dugousch 

Mad 

Persian 

Modiche 

Zend 

Amider 

Pehlvi 

Mudsin 

Pekin 

Mader 

Persian 

Meder 

Saxon 

Moder 

ib. 

Modor 

ib. 

Mediehe 

Zend 

Moder 

Norwegian 

Moder 

Islandic 

Maudur 

Hindostan 

Moder 

Danish 

Moder 

Swedish 

Modren 

ib. 

Moeder 

Flemish 

Moedcr 

Dutch 

Madre 

Spanish 

Madre 

Italian 

Mat 

Russian 

Mate 

Zend 

Mata 

Hindustan 

Matta 

Bali 

Mate 

Marattas 

Mata 

ib. 

Mata 

Sanscrit 

Matu 

ib. 

Mjjri;p 

Greek 

Mater 

Latin 

Mathair 

Gaelic 

Mutter 

German 

Motina 

Lithuania 

Mother 

English 

Matri 

Sanscrit 

Matair 

Irish. 

It  is  manifestly  in  a  state  of  composition  with  the  class  of  the  N  words  in 
the  following. 


Mna  Ashantee 

Minna  Fantee 

M    inney  Booroon 
VOL.   1.    PART  I. 


Minna 

Anima 

Minzi 

Jallonkir 

Minjing 

Mebbu 
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Miney 

Darfiir 

Minji 

Ahripon 

Mandeil 

Yaloot's  (all  these  are  in 

Mouah 

Delaware    (both 

Africa). 

America). 

I  have  been  asked  by  an  intelligent  promoter  and  attached  friend  of  this 
Society,  to  whom  I  casually  mentioned  the  preceding  analogies,  if  the  sounds 
of  Ma  and  Mama  may  not  be  one  of  those  onomatopoeias,  or  natural  sounds, 
which  have  resulted  from  the  instinctive  utterance  or  organic  tendencies  of 
the  babe  in  its  first  vocal  efforts ;  and  which,  from  being  an  early  natural 
sound  of  its  speaking  organization,  may  have  therefore  been  applied  by  it 
to  the  earliest  object  of  its  attachment,  and  have  thereby  become  so  preva- 
lent? The  question  was  both  fair  and  ingenious.  It  deserves  a  satisfactory 
answer  ;  and  as  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  facts  that  relate  to  the  human 
voice,  this  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  to  inquire  what  is  the  real  fact  on 
this  subject. 

It  does  not  seem  correct  to  say,  that  any  one  sound  which  involves  a  con- 
sonant is  more  natural  than  another.     All  the  consonants  require  peculiar 
movements  of  the  organs  of  speech  and  of  diiferent  organs,  in  order  to  be 
pronounced.     The  vowels  seem  to  be  mere  expirations  of  the  breath,  and 
yet  even  they  occasion  some  changes  in  the  position  of  the  interior  parts  of 
the  mouth,  that  they  may  be  made  audible  or  be  formed ;  and  unless  every 
child  had  the  same  uniform  and  invariable  tendency  to  utter  one  sound  and 
that  only  in  its  first  efforts  of  voice,  how  can  we  suppose  any  natural  and 
universal  utterance  of  one  simple  sound  more  than  another  ?    No  note  of  an 
octave  of  music  is  more  natural  than  another.     The  a,  the  b,   and  the  c, 
are  as  natural  as  the  /,  the  d,  and  the  g,  and  all  their  combinations  are  arti- 
ficial, or  caused.     Some  animals  are  confined  to  particular  sounds,  as  the 
sheep  to  its  bleat,  the  duck  to  its  quack,  the  peacock  to  its  scream,  and  the 
cuckoo  to  its  note,  but  they  do  not  go  beyond  these :   they  can  utter  no 
other,  and  therefore  these  are  invariable  and  universal  to  the  peculiar  ani- 
mals.   It  is  not  so  with  man  :  being  capable  of  making  endless  combinations 
and  mutations  of  words,  he  is  not  limited  to  any.   No  single  one  is  peculiarly 
or  exclusively  natural  to  him ;  and  it  is  this  absence  of  any  vocal  tendency 
of  his  colloquial  organs  to  one  sound   more  than  to  another  which  has 
occasioned  the  vast  diversity  of  his  articulate  language.     If  any  set  of  words 
could  be  more  natural  to  him  than  others,  it  would  be  such  flowing  and 
liquid  ones  as  the  Italian  and  Malay ;  and  the  most  wild,  that  is,  the  nations 
nearest  to  the  state  of  mere  nature,  would  most  abound  with  these :  and  yet 
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two  of  the  earth's  tribes  who  seem  to  be  the  most  remote  from  all  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  most  under  the  government  of  mere  nature,— the  Eskimaux 
and  the  Greenlanders,— have  languages  that  are  remarkable  for  the  harshness 
and  difficulty  of  their  vocal  sounds. 

Herodotus  mentions  a  king  of  Egypt  who  directed  his  attention  to  find 
out  the  first  natural  sound  of  an  infant's  voice,  that  he  might  thereby  de- 
termine which  was  the  most  ancient  nation.'  The  two  children,  whom  he 
caused  to  be  brought  up  for  two  years  in  a  lone  cottage  without  hearing  any 
language,  uttered  bek  or  bekos  as  their  earliest  articulate  sound.  An  Indian 
king  is  noticed  by  Purchas  to  have  made  a  similar  experiment :  he  very 
briefly  mentions  it  from  the  Letters  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  Mogul  Empire  :  he 
calls  the  Sovereign  Melabdim  Echebar,  the  Great  Mogor,  who  reigned  about 
the  year  1600.  Thirty  children  were  brought  up  by  his  orders  without  in- 
struction, and  guards  were  stationed  to  prevent  their  nurses  from  speaking 
to  them.  His  absurd  idea  is  stated  to  have  been,  that  he  would  adopt  the 
religion  to  which  these  babes  should  incline.  The  result  was,  as  mio-ht  have 
been  expected,  that  the  children  never  spoke  at  all,  and  the  Great  Mogul 
had  still  his  religion  to  seek,  and  therefore  never  settled  in  any.* 

It  is  now  twenty-six  years  ago  since  I  tried  to  observe,  in  my  ovra  family, 
if  a  babe  was  led  by  nature  to  utter  any  one  peculiar  sound  more  than 
another,  distinct  from  that  tone  of  crying  which  is  common  to  all  and  is  the 
expression  of  their  pain.    All  that  could  be  perceived  was,  that  the  earliest 
and  most  used  sound  was  that  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  word  goo. 
As  the  babe  lay  in  its  nurse's  lap  after  feeding,  pleased  and  contented, 
it  seemed  to  amuse  itself  with  repeatedly  uttering  this  sound.     As  well  as 
could  be  ascertained,    this  action  was,   as  far  as  any  intellectual   feeling 
accompanied  it,  nature's  expression  of  its  own  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in 
the  gratification  it  had  received  and  was  enjoying ;  and,  as  far  as  concerned 
the  organs  that  issued  the  word,  it  was  the  motion  of  the  gratified  throat  at 
the  top  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  protruded  lips,  which  so  far  operated  on  the 
exhaling  breath  as  to  give  it  the  sound  of  goo.     The  feeling  and  effort  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  quite  analogous  to  the  purring  of  a  cat  in  her  happy  and 
tuneful  moments,  but  there  was  no  peculiar  use  of  such  sounds  as  Ma  or 
Mama.  Other  young  paternal  experimentalists  must  determine  this  point  for 
themselves :  they  will  probably  find  the  result  to  differ  in  many  cases,  and 
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the  difference  will  show  that  nature  is  not,  in  this  respect,  governed  by  any 
universal  rule,  and  therefore  has  no  universal  tendency  to  any  one  articulate 
word  more  than  to  another. 

But  if  it  could  be  proved,  from  sufficient  experience,  that  Ma  or  Mama  is 
the  earliest  and  most  general  sound  which  babes  use  or  apply  to  express 
their  feelings  or  their  meaning,  then  it  would  follow,  that  no  other  could  be 
as  early  and  as  general,  or  there  would  be  two  earliests  and  two  most 
generals.  Hence,  the  moment  we  admit  the  word  Ma  to  be  of  this  character, 
we  destroy  the  possibility  of  any  different  word  being  so.  Those  words 
which  are  formed  with  another  consonant  must  be  referred  for  their  origin 
to  some  other  cause,  and  this  remark  brings  me  to  that  large  class  of  words 
for  Mother,  of  which  the  consonant  N  is  the  ruling  sound. 

1st.    The  N  initial . 


Na 

Yucatan 

Nehali 

Wyandon,  A  merica 

Naa 

ib. 

Nneay 

Acra,  Africa 

Nau 

Totonac,  S.  America 

Nneay 

Jukram,  ib. 

Na 

Sokko,  Africa 

Neam 

Karabe,  ib. 

Nai 

Pappa,  ib. 

Neamu 

Ibo,        ib. 

Xah 

Chippeway 

Nem 

Kyra,      ib. 

Naye 

Watje,  Africa 

Ni 

Kanger,  ib. 

Ne 

Ibo,       ib. 

Noo 

Knkis 

Neah 

Wyandon,  America 

Nohah 

Caiyugas,  America. 

The  initial  N  occurs  with  a  duplicature,  like  mamma,  in 


Nanna 

Pottowwanack 

Nane 

Viliele 

Nauna 

Poliayon,  on  the  Isthmus 

Ninu 

Ckassi-chumuk 

of  Darien 

Neni 

Araviga 

Nannaka 

Kadjaks 

Nenit 

ib. 

Naine 

Waigiou  Isles 

Noeen 

Senecas. 

The  initial  N  leads  the  following  compounds,  which  are  apparently  tlie 
addition  of  some  other  syllable  to  the  primary  sound. 


Nantli 

IMexican 

Ncnque 

Araucani 

Ncwah 

Showan  no 

Nooyeat, 

Senr-cas 

Noyegli. 

ib. 

Nhje 

Akraish 

Nahkhowee 

Sliosiiat 

Neekowouwci 

SkoiEe 

Nikie 

Showanno 

Nickea 

Piankashaws 
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Nokas 

Natish 

Nitka 

New  England 

Nekich 

Souriquois 

Nitchu 

Agow 

Neekouse 

Penobscot 

Nazch 

Kamschatka 

Nigah 

Algonkin 

Nadjuna 

Tcherk  Agow 

Nigahwee 

Knistenaux 

Nada 

Waicums 

Nekick 

Canada 

Nesch 

China  Lug. 

Njoko 

Koossa,  Africa 

Neessah 

Miamis 

Noucou 

Insel  Karaib 

Ningay 

Chippeway 

Nakkowee 

Mountanee 

Ningah 

Miamis. 
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It  is  unpleasing  to  fatigue  the  attention  of  the  Society  by  a  long  series  of 
mere  words ;  but  the  exhibition  of  the  singular  facts  alluded  to,  and  the 
right  deduction  of  the  true  inferences  to  which  they  lead,  depend  upon  the 
multiplicity  of  the  instances  adduced.  It  is  also  important,  for  the  right 
settlement  of  our  judgment,  in  the  opinion  we  form,  that  we  see  the  nature 
of  the  combinations  into  which  the  primitive  word  has  been  changed  by  the 
causes  which  began  and  have  subsequently  increased  the  mutations.  With 
this  apology  for  what  cannot  be  made  interesting,  the  words  for  Mother,  in 
which  the  N  exists  in  the  medial  and  final  stations,  may  be  thus  put 
together. 

It  is  final  in  very  few ;  and  therefore  these  may  be  first  noticed,  both  as 


it  is  single  and  doubled. 


N  final. 


Aan 

Runtzien  in  California 

An  aan 

Aleutian  Islands 

Anan 

Huron 

Aninen 

Huron. 

Annan 

Andreonowskie  Island 

In  this  last  instance,  aninen,  we  see  an  actual  triplicate  of  the  primal 
sound, — a  circumstance  which  occurs  in  several  of  the  numerals  without 


augmenting  their  meaning. 


Ana 

Anah 

Ana 

Anaa 

Anne 

Anya 

Anniie 


The  N  medial. 

Tarari 

Aine 

Tuscaroras 

Anee 

Kinai 

Anaha 

Akkini,  Africa 

Ana 

Szereniissi 

Agna 

Kalmuck 

Anga 

Lulc 

Anna 

Yarura 

Tunguisch 

Kadjak 

Aleutian  Islands 

Greenland 

Tegazze,  Scharagalla 

Kinai 
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Anna  New  Svpeden 
Anna  nathu         Eskimaux 

Aunnah  Delaware 

Anak  Sessshafti 

Anak  Tchuktzchi 

Annak  ib. 

Annak  Unalaska 

Ananak  Greenland 

Aannaka  Tchugazi 

Aanaka  Kadjak 

Ananak  Eskimaux 

Anaga  Kadjak 

Anenga  Barabuish 

Anomati  Weglowitzi 

Andes  Hottentot 
Yany  (my  mother)  Bornou,  Africa 
Yaanem  (your  mother)  ib. 

Eni  Tungoose,  Siberia 
Enney  Huasa  in  Africa 

Enna  Fetu,        ib. 

Enne  Gien,        ib. 


Enaa 

Enna 

Ennea 

Enoe 

Endentjan 

Ina 

Inah 

Ine 

Inna 

Indo 

Indih 

Inga 

Onjee 

Ondovan 

Onurhat 

Onurhat 

Unina 

Yino 

Yinna 

Ynegote 

Konuma 


Kassentl,  in  Africa 

Dido,  Africa 

ib. 

Tigre,  ib. 

Argubbe,  ib. 

Maipuri,  South  Am. 

Larapong  in  Sumatra 

Siberia 

Phellata,  Africa 

Rejang,  East  Indies 

Dungolish,  Africa 

Susoo 

Akraish,  Africa 

Huron 

Iroquois 

Onoondagas 

Koossa,  Africa 

Adaiel,  ib. 

Danakel,  ib. 

Jakutz 

Begharmi,  Central  Afr. 


On  the  comparison  of  these  two  great  classes  of  the  words  which  are 
used  to  express  the  maternal  relation,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  nearly 
equally  numerous.     The  M  class  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six, 
the  N  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  varied  sounds.     The  one  is  therefore 
as  general  as  the  other ;  and  as  the  infant  lips  cannot  have  two  unlike  uni- 
versal tendencies,  we  must  choose  between  them,  if  we  endeavour  to  account 
for  either  by  any  natural  organic  impulse  or  movement  to  a  primeval  sound ; 
but,  perhaps  the  recollection,  that  it  is  not  the  dumb  and  feeble  infant  that 
has  formed  the  words  of  languages,  but  the  full-grown,  active,  and  agreeing 
parents ;  and  the  consideration,  that  all  the  appropriations  of  sounds  to  things 
must  be  such  as  others  also  choose  to  affix  to  them  and  understand  from 
them,  and  therefore   must  be  conventional  and  generally  assented  to  by 
those  who  hear  as  well  as  by  their  inventors,— will  lead  us  to  perceive  that 
words  have  not  sprung  from  the  natural  tendencies  of  babes,  but  from  the 
use,  invention,  and  labour  of  the  mature  race  of  man. 

The  organic  difference  in  the  formation  of  the  two  sounds  of  M  and  N  is 
also  opposed  to  the  supposition  of  natural  tendencies ;  because,  as  already 
intimated,  if  the  organs  tend  to  pronounce  M  as  their  first  vocal  effort,  or  as 
their  most  general  one,  they  cannot  have  the  same  propensity  to  the  N. 
We  place  these  two  letters,  indeed,  side  by  side,  very  friendlily  in  our 
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alphabet;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Sanscrit,  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Arabic,  Persian,  Syrian,  and  their  cognate  languages,  as  well  as  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  the  Gothic  nations,  also  give  them  this  local  vicinity.  This 
remarkable  circumstance  may  be  considered  as  one  indication,  that  all  these 
alphabets  originate  from  the  same  primitive  source ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  the 
organic  similarity  of  formation  would  place  the  b  and  the  p  nearest  to  the 
M  and  not  the  N.  B,  P,  and  M  are  labials,  but  the  N  is  not.  M,  B,  and  P 
are  produced  by  the  two  lips,  more  or  less  touching  the  other ;  their  dis- 
tinction seems  to  me,  if  tried,  in  am,  ab,  and  ap,  as  well  as  in  ba,  pa,  and  ma, 
to  be  that  in  am  they  are  gently  put  together,  and  the  breath  being  carried 
through  the  nostril,  causes  the  sound  in  so  issuing.  In  p  the  central  part  of 
the  lips  is  pressed  forcibly,  while  the  breath  is  stopped  in  ap,  or  forcibly 
sent  out  in  pa ;  and  in  b,  the  more  outer  parts  of  the  lips  are  drawn  in  and 
strongly  put  together:  they  are  so  nearly  formed  alike,  that  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  discriminate  the  exact  differences  of  their  articulate  formation. 

But  the  N  belongs  more  properly  to  the  neighbourhood  of  D,  T,  G, 
and  L.  It  is  produced  by  a  gentle  application  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to 
that  part  of  the  palate  which  lies  between  its  centre  and  the  teeth  :  it  is 
therefore  a  sound  as  distinct  in  its  place  of  origin  from  the  m,  as  t,  d,  g,  or  / 
are.  Hence  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  if  any  organic  tendency 
exists  to  have  formed  the  M,  the  same  tendency  could  not  have  also  formed 
so  different  a  sound  as  the  N ;  but  the  N  class  for  Mother  is  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  M,  and  what  tended  to  form  the  M  must,  from  their  simi- 
larity, have  tended  to  form  the  b  and  p  as  well  as  the  M,  and  the  d,  t,  I,  and 
g  as  well  as  the  N  ;  that  is,  that  nature  tends  to  form  all  our  alphabetical 
sounds,  one  as  much  as  another,  and  therefore,  none  in  preference.  The 
corollary  from  this  will  be,  that  no  such  supposition  accounts  for  such  a 
general  usage  of  the  resembling  sounds  for  Mother,  which  appears  in  so 
many  languages  of  the  world ;  and  therefore,  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
coincidences  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

The  words  that  remain  to  be  added  will  show  that  several  other  sounds 
have  also  been  applied  to  express  this  affectionate  affinity. 
In  some  the  vowels  take  the  lead,  as 


o 

Timbu 

lo 

Mukacli 

Ay 

Brazil 

lya 

Yakuts 

Awoo 

Adampe,  Africa 

Oya 

Samauli 

Ae 

Harrun,  Africa 

£e 

ib. 
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Eyoa 

Dizzclu                                        Ija 

Boriiu 

Yah 

Bulloin                                         Jeje 

Tarahuanm, 

Eejoes 

Coronas 

In  other  places  the  S  has  prevailed,  as 


Si 

Brazil 

Istanhau 

Cochnowasoes 

Si 

Guarana-s 

listaah 

Mohawk 

Si 

Gemeiien  near  Brazil 

Ishke 

Choktahs 

Ays 

Mahratta 

Ishkelt 

ib. 

Istaali 

Cochnowasoes 

Saske 

Chekkas. 

This  seems  to  have  been  doubled  in 

Sausi  Hottentot. 

and  to  have  been  a  little  modified  into 


Zi 
Zi 

Tzi 


Tupi 

Guaranas 

Totonachi  near  Mexico 


Tzit 
Dzehe 

Cig 


Totonachi  near  Mexico 

Mixteca 


Brazil. 

A  class  of  words  may  be  formed  in  which  the  B  predominates. 


Ba 

Bau 

Be 

Obe 
Bibi 


Mandingo,  Africa 

ib. 

Othorai  in  America 

Zaniuca 

Caraibs 


Tiha-nouke-bibi  the  Island  Caraibs 

Baba  Osseti 

Baba  Tchetscherush 

A  few  appear  with  the  D. 


Baba 

Babai 

Ebel 

Ebel 

Ebel  (by 

Evel 

Bolesa 

Bulul 


Tuschinisch 
Ckassi-ckumuck 


the  three  last  nations  but  one) 
Kabardini 
Galla 
Berber. 


De 

Y  aloof s 

Deton 

Suaken  in  Africa 

Deyic 

ib. 

Addeer 

Galla 

Dai 

Zigamerisch  or  Gipsey 

Adako 

ib. 

Daih 

Hindostan 

The  F  also  combines  some. 


Fae 

The  Friendly  Isles  and 

Fafa 

Japan 

Tonga 

Faua 

ib. 

Faibo 

Kurili 

Fain 

Welsh 

Fava 

Japan 

Fedua 

Galla. 
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A  series  of  other  words  may  be  also  collected  in  which  the  K  has  been 


the  originating  element. 


Cua 

Sapibocono 

Kakoumo 

Mokko,  Africa 

Choa 

Bosjemans 

Kukkess 

Messisaugers,  Am 

Keets 

Micmai 

Okasu 

Narragansets 

Koueets 

ib. 

Kakess 

New  Sweden 

Kekiah 

Miamis 

Kakess-anna 

Delaware. 

Kakeeaugh 

Miamis,  America 

This  last  specimen  is  remarkable  for  adding  to  the  new  and  rarer  word 
kakess  the  more  general  word  anna,  which  we  have  already  shown  to  be 
used  for  Mother  in  Africa  and  Asia,  as  well"  as  North  America.  It  is  another 
instance  of  the  unnecessary  combination  of  two  words  to  express  but  one 
and  the  same  thing.     The  other  words  with  the  K  are 


Oeke 

Kalmuck 

Okooch 

(rreenland 

Okukkem 

Mohegans 

Ulcha- 

Kalmuck 

Gnuque 

Araucani 

Occiu 

Tamana 

Chutksch 

Muskoge 

Chacheech 

Cherokee 

Akachee 

ib. 

We  may  add  to  these  as  neighbouring  sounds : 


Pakkubel 

Mangree,  Africa 

Aggoon-noehah  Oneidas 

Igan 

Falasha,  ib. 

Ragon-oohah       ib. 

Iggena 

Agow,  ib. 

Agnah                  Greenland. 

Other  words  for  JMotlier  are 


Akii 

Mexican 

Achtlja 

ib. 

Atli 

ib. 

Achatli 

ib. 

Tatla 

ib. 

Schiiukta 

of  the  Kenai 

Tissoo 

Hottentots 

Issanc 

The  Caraibs 

Saeckie 

Arawaches 

Tutla,  as  it  is  varied  by  the  Koiuschi,  and 
Tenantzin  Mexican 

Teciztli  ib. 


Late  and  Lichia  by  the  Guaranis 
Ila  The  Andi 

Taica  The  Aymar  and 

Greaya  the  Muysca. 


We  have  now  nearly  reached  the  end  of  our  unharmonious  catalogue  of 
maternal  vocables.     The  only  others  that  1  have  yet  observed  are, 


Azia 

Atzia 
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Esleii 

Ecclenians 


Tail 
l*a|);ii 


Kuralis 
Araiicana 
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I  lianas 


Eiodo 

M'baya 

Idik 

Cayub 

Euat 

Amharic 

Yaptu 

Mosquito, 

Ipapa  Chequito  Raacho  Beeji 

Ipaqui  ib.  and  the  visible  compound  of 

Ren  Madagascar  Reneam  poindre  Madagascar. 

Reo\'y  ib. 

I  will  close  the  enumeration  with 

Aiti  Finland  , 

Yaate  Abipones 

Yaate  Mokobi 

Tite  Cora 

A  Milton  may  arrange  a  selection  of  the  ancient  deities  in  such  melliflu- 
ous cadences,  and  a  Homer,  in  the  tuneful  language  of  his  Greeks,  may 
combine  a  series  of  their  national  denominations,  with  such  prosodial 
euphony,  as  to  make  even  mere  names  agreeably  melodious ;  but  no  art 
can  give  music  or  interest  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  promiscuous  words 
of  wild  and  distant  nations,  in  which  fidelity,  not  rhythmical  taste,  must  be 
conspicuous.  I  will  therefore  beg  leave  here  to  close  my  present  sketch 
with  the  termination  of  what  relates  to  the  sounds  used  for  a  Mother,  and 
defer  the  more  numerous  ones  which  have  been  applied  to  signify  a  Father, 
to  a  future  part  of  this  communication ;  the  general  remarks  which  have 
occurred  to  me  on  considering  the  whole  collection  may  then  be  subjoined. 
Regretting  that  the  subject  inevitably  requires  so  much  patient  attention 
with  such  a  small  compensation  of  amusement, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 
32,  Red  Lion  Square.  SHARON  TURNER. 

2nd  February,  1824. 

The  Rev.  R.   Cattermole, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
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V.  On  the  classification  and  affinities  of  the  words  in  various  languages  for 

'  Father: 


Read  May  19,  1824. 


Reverend  Sir, 


In  assembling  the  words  that  express  Father  in  the  various  languages 
of  the  world,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact,  that  these,  as  well  as  the  expres- 
sions for  the  numerals  and  for  Mother,  were  susceptible  of  distinct  classifica- 
tions according  to  consonancies  which  seemed  to  impart  some  actual,  though 
hitherto  unnoticed,  affinities ;  and  as  I  began  the  examples  of  Mother  with 
our  familiar  terms  J/rt  and  ]\Iama,  I  will  commence  those  of  Father  with 
Pa  and  Papa,  that  is,  with  those  in  which  P  is  the  leading  consonant;  and 
these  may  be  arranged,  like  the  others,  into  the  three  divisions  of  P  initial, 
P  final,  and  P  medial. 

P  initial. 


Pa 

Mobimi 

Pay 

Abipones 

Pe 

Lule 

Pia 

Prakrit 

Piaro 

Prakrit 

Po 

Siam 

Pu 

Cheszi-ckumick 

Papa  seems  to  be  the  aifectionate  doubling  or  connected  repetition  of  this 
primordial  sound. 


Pap  Rhetia  in  Italy 

Pap  Huasteia  in  South  Am. 

Papa  Onegra  in  North  Am. 

Papa  Bullom  in  Africa 

Papah  ib. 

Pappas  Syriac 

Papa  Mobimi  in  South  Am. 

riaffTras  Greek  , 


Papa 
Papa 
Papa 
Pape 


Tamani 
Denmark 
England 
Yaoi 


Papampoa  (our  father)  Mainas 
Pepe  Kamschatka  Insel    Ka- 

rage. 


We  find  the  same  initial  sound  varied  by  the  addition  of  another  syllable 


in  the  following : 


Pab 


Welsh 


Paba 


Muysca 
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I'aiod 

iEpj'ptian 

Padar 

Persian 

Padar 

Buckarish 

Padre 

Italian 

Padre 

Spanish 

Padre 

Portuguese 

Padere 

Persian 

Padzica 

Kiriri 

Warrip 

Greek 

Pater 

Latin 

Ipatri 

Sanscrit 

Paylom 

Huasteia 

Paka 

Timraanee 

Pecen 

Lule 

Peder 

Persian 

Pederimis 

Crim  Tartary 

Pider 

Orenburg  Tartars 

Pere 

French 

Pit 

Marashta 

Pita 

Hindustanee 

Pita 

Bengalee 

Pita 

Sanscrit 

Pita 

Bali 

Plar 

Pushtoo 

Pilplu 

Arawika. 

Of  the  final  P  with  only  a  vowel  preceding  it,  I  have  found  no  more 
than  three  specimens. 


Op 
Op 


Vilele 
Assan 


Op 


Kotovrsch. 


The  P  medial  has  also  not  many  examples,  but  they  are  striking. 

Apa  Hungarian  Apphus  Doric  Greek 

Appa  BuUom  in  Africa  Ype  Arintzi. 

Appan  Runtzien  in  California 

We  will  next  consider  the  very  numerous  class  in  which  the  consonant  B 
is  the  governing  sound,  and  these  may  be  also  placed  in  the  divisions  of  the 
initial,  final,  and  medial. 


Ba 
Ba 
Ba 

Bao 
Bao 
Ba 
Baj 


Arabic 

Bulloni 

Mandingo 

Koossa 

Kaffern 

Achin 

Dsheeg 


1st.   The  initial  B. 

Bo 
Baw 

Bui 

Baye 

Bail 


Hottentot 
Curds 
China  lug. 
Yaloofs 
ib. 
Biya  (our  father)  Mexisch. 


This  simple  sound  has  also  been  doubled,  probably  by  an  endearing  repe- 
tition, like  Papa  and  Mama. 


Baba 


Caraibs 


Baba 


Tuscarora 
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Bapa 

Malay 

Babi 

Betoisch 

Baba 

Turkish 

Bab 

Rhetian 

Babu 

ib. 

Baba 

Madagascar 

Baba 

Shilhi  in  Africa 

Babu 

Suaken,  ib. 

Baba 

Phellata,  ib. 

Babbe-akoo 

Sowaiel 

Bap 

Hindustan 

Bap 

Marahtta 

Bapa 

Rejang 

Bapah 

Lampong 

Baba 

Kuralisch 

Baba 

Udea 

Baba 

Kyra 

Baba 

Karatschaiisch 

Baba 

Krasnoi 

Babam 

Kaufet 

Babma 

Begharmi,  Africa 

Bappa 

Malacca 

Babpa 

ib. 

Baba 

Salwisch 

Babba 

ib. 

Babe 

Karaibs 

Baba  iounian 

Insel  Karaibs 

Bapa 

Maldives 

Bapa 

Molucca 

Bebe 

Araviga. 

Other  initial  B  sounds  are 

Bjapp  Arintzi 

Bate  Sujanisch 

Batal  Chaszi-ckumuck. 


2d.    The  final  Bs  are  not  many. 


Ab 

Hebrew 

Ab 

Lumpolisli 

Ab 

Syriac 

Ob 

Inbatsk 

Ab 

Arabic 

Eb 

Araviga 

Ab 

Ethiopia  &  Abyssinian 

Ebe 

ib. 

Ab 

Melindano 

3d. 


B  medial  contains  a  greater  number. 


Aba 

Gallas 

Aba 

Amharic 

Aba 

Jesso 

Aba 

Bornou 

Aba 

Teleuti 

Abo  Kabutsch 

l-'^bia  Greenland 

Abuya  Gafet 

Yebia  (our  father)  Zamutesch 
Obio  Dido. 


And  in  a  more  compound  state. 


Abba 

Ancient  Greenlanders 

Abbo 

Galla 

Abba 

Chaldee 

Abboe 

Tigre 

Abba 

Danakel 

Abboo 

Abyssinia 

Abba 

Tanguht 

Abbai 

Soraauli 

Yiabbe 

Adaiel 

Wabbe 

Dizzela 

Yaba 

Falashan 

Dcngabey 

Darfur 
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A  ham 

Motoun 

Aban 

Meliiida 

Abam 

Kamaschen 

Abini 

Hebrew 

Abako 

Galla 

Abuna 

Arabic 

Aboga 

Barabrisch 

Aban  a 

ib. 

Abuey 

Hauasa  in  Tigre 

Abbahn 

Abyssinia 

Aboob 

Coronas 

Abat 

Amharic. 

Abam 

Kanskoi 

These  instances  from  the  P  and  B  are  sufficiently  remarkable.  My  next 
shall  be  from  a  consonant  which  is  pronounced  by  the  action  of  a  different 
part  of  the  organs  of  speech ;  this  will  be  D.  The  P  and  the  B  are  both 
labials,  but  the  D  is  not  made  by  the  lips,  but  by  the  application  of  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  to  the  centre  of  the  palate,  and  is  that  sound  from  which  our 
own  familiar  Dad  and  Daddy  are  composed. 


1st. 

D  initial. 

Da 

Ingusch 

Dad 

English 

Da 

Tuscliisch 

Daddy 

English 

Da 

Tschetschenez 

Diada 

Kabardinisch 

Dad 

Zigeunerisch  and  Gi 

psey 

Jad 

Hattiquah 

Dad 

Welsh 

Dede 

Tchetshenish 

Dada 

Hindostanee 

Dede 

Belekon 

Dada 

Shillia 

Dede 

Mukach 

Dada 

Thuschsi 

Dede 

Tuschisch 

Dada 

Mandura,  Central  Afr. 

Dudesche 

Kubetscha 

Dade 

Ethiopian 

Dudesche 

Akrische 

Dade 

Ossetisch 

Dare 

Waiamish. 

2d. 

D  medial. 

Adan 

Unalaska 

Addathy 

Hochelags 

Adaut 

Jakut 

Jade 

Kabardini 

Ada 

Aleutian  Islands 

Jadeh 

ib. 

Adag 

ib. 

Idabapa 

Cayub. 

Adak 

ib. 

Adei 

Tschuwaschigh 

D  final,  : 

and  its  connecti< 

Adaga 

Kiquktok 

Adawid 

ib. 

lod 

Koptic 

Jada 

Kabende 

lud 

ib. 

Jaddeh 

ib. 

lodi 

M'baya 

Wader 

Polabish 

Jodi 

Malay. 
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I  will  adduce  the  next  catalogue  from  the  consonant  F,  which  is  differently 
formed  in  the  mouth  from  either  of  the  preceding,  being  the  effect  of  the 
upper  teeth  moved  upon  the  under  lip ;  and  this  will  conduct  us  to  our  own 
naturalized  and  ancient  term  Father.  But  we  may  first  survey  it  in  its 
earliest  primitive  element,  although  to  do  so  we  must  go  to  very  distant 
nations  :  yet  it  seems  to  be  sufficiently  manifest,  that  our  word  Father,  and 
our  Anglo-Saxon  Feder  and  Faeder  are  not  in  their  simple  state,  but  are 
composite  words  of  two  earlier  sounds,  appropriated  also  to  express  the 
paternal  relation. 


Fa 

Mandingo 

Fa 

Sokko 

Pha 

Kukis 

Phae 

Barma 

Pha 

Tanguhts 

Fau 

MandinKo 

Fape 

Sereres  in  Africa 

Fafe 

Susoo 

Pho 

Thay 

Fu 

Chinese 

Fu-dsin 

Pekin 

Phu 

Tuugkiis. 

We  see  this  sound  in  its  simplest  composite  state  in 


Fid 

Osseten 

Fid 

Dugousch 

Ephid 

Osseten 

Fader 

Islandic 

Fader 

Danish 

Fader 

Swedish 

Fader 

Norwegian 

Fedre 

Zend 

Feder 

Saxon 

Faeder 

ib. 

Father 

English. 

The  same  word,  softened  into  the  analogous  sound  of  V,  appears  in 


Vader 

Dutch 

Vader 

Flemish 

Vader 

Islandic 

Vatter 

Franco  Theotisc 

Vater 

German 

Vater 

Helvetian. 

By  doubling   he  D,  as  in  Fadder,  the  Danes  express  Godfather. 

From  the  preceding  specimens  we  obtain  four  great  classes  of  paternal 
words,  which  I  have  arranged  under  the  P,  B,  D,  and  F.  But  these  do  not 
exhaust  what  mankind  have  invented  or  adopted,  to  express  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  venerated  affinity  of  human  life  Many  yet  remain  to  be 
noticed,  of  which  the  largest  number  will  be  perceived  to  belong  to  another 
governing  consonant,  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  D  in  the  mode  of  its 
organical  formation ;  this  is  the  T.  It  is  so  like  the  D  as  to  its  origin,  though 
placed  at  a  great  distance  in  our  capricious  alphabets,  that  it  differs  only  in 
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Xhe  tip  of  the  tongue  being  applied  to  the  palate  a  little  more  backward  than 
is  necessary  for  producing  the  D.  If  we  watch  our  own  movements  in  form- 
ing them,  we  shall  find,  that  the  D  is  uttered  while  the  tongue  touches  the 
palate,  a  little  in  advance  from  the  exact  spot  on  which  it  makes  the  T.  1 
feel  no  other  difiierence,  and  can  perceive  no  reason  but  caprice  in  the  first 
alphabet-compiler,  whatever  the  language  was,  and  servile  imitation  in  all 
the  subsequent  copyists  of  it  into  the  others,  which  have  stationed  the  D  near 
the  top,  and  the  T  either  at  or  near  the  bottom,  of  so  many  of  the  alpha- 
betical arrangements  of  Asia  and  Europe. 


1st. 

T  initial. 

Tah 

Chippeway 

Tia 

Chinese  Fukien 

Tab 

Othoiiii 

Tewe 

Lithuanic 

Taa 

Toba 

Tawie 

Knisteiiaux 

Taa 

Mixtecas 

T'o 

Hottentots 

Tai 

Papaa,  Africa 

Hta 

Othomi. 

Tai 

Watje,  ib. 

This,  like  Papa,  Mama,  Baba,  and   Dada.  has  been  doubled  either  by 
earnestness  or  affection. 


Tata 

Mossa 

Tata 

Chiquetos 

Tate 

Vilele 

Tata 

Sapibocouo 

Tata 

Angola 

Tele 

Makua 

Tatal 

Moldavia 

Tatal 

Wallaehia 

Tatli 

Mexican 

Tachtii 

ib. 

Tat 

Pokonchish 

Tat 

Guatemala 

Tatair 

Irish 

Tautaii 

Popayen  on  tlie  Isthmus 

of  Darien 

Tad 

Welsh 

Taad 

ib. 

Tadwys 

ib. 

Tadak 

Kinai 

Tata 

Messe 

Tat 

Arraoric 

Tata 

Mordwiiir 

Tatai 

ib. 

There  are  also  a  few  other  sounds  of  the  initial  T 


Tabes 

Livonia 

Tuttescli 

Akrische 

Tuba 

Guarani 

TIate 

Totonac 

Tuba 

Tupi 

Tlatt 

ib. 

Tiewas 

Lithuanic 

Tugiscli 

Koluschi 

Tafr 

SilSOO 

Tujjusch 

ib. 

Theul 

Ancient  Egyptian 

Tukta 

Kinai. 

Tchay 

Inkrani 
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We  \vill  next  survey  those  which  have  the  T  in  the  middle  of  the  words  : 


Id. 

T  Medial. 

Ata 
Ata 

Aleutian  Islands 
Tuscarora 

Ata 
Ata 

Nogay  Tartars 
Casan  do. 

Aita 

Basque 

Ata 

Turinsk 

Ata 

Tartar 

Ata 

Tschar 

Ate 

Epirot 

Atu 

Busbar 

Atta 

Gothic 

Ata 

Ugal-jachmutzi 

Atta 

Thessalian 

Atta 

Sesshafti  Tchugatzi 

Atya 

Hungarian 

Ataka 

ib. 

Atto 
Ata 

Greek 
Turkish 

Atyat 
Atait 

Hungarian 
ib. 

Haita 

Erisic 

Atet 

Greenland 

Attata 
Attahah 

Greenland 
ib. 

Attay 
Ittihu 

Adampe,  Africa 
Arawacka 

Attatak 

ib. 

Atai 

Wereheher 

Atteate 

Menjot 

Atai 

Tobolski 

Atta 

Tschuktschi 

Atai 

Tomok 

Attaka 

ib. 

Atai 

Kusniz 

Attaka 

Awanski 

Atair 

Irish 

Attatak 

Eskimaux 

Haitre 

ib. 

Attatuak 

ib. 

Athair 

ib. 

Attaka 

Tschuktschi 

Athair 

Aleutian  Isles 

Ataga 

Kadjak 

Athan 

ib. 

Ataaka 

ib. 

Atabor 

Kirgisi 

Ataaka 

Tchungazi 

Atabus 

Baschkir 

Atja 

Tcheremiss 

Attinati 

Arawaka 

Atteh 

Mokko 

Wattinati 

(our  father)  ib. 

Atya 

Hungarian  Tzecklers 

Atai 
Atja 

Siberian  Tartars 
Arama,  Africa 

T  Final. 

Atja 

Akkon,  ib. 

lot 

Koptic. 

To  these  we  may  also  add : 

Etch  i  a 

Yukagir 

Otze 

Servia 

Otah 

Nadowassie 

Ozhe 

Croatia 

Ota 

ib. 

Ozha 

Carniola 

Ottah 

ib. 

Oetzega 

Kalmuks 

Otac 

lUyrian 

Oetzni 

Szeremissi 

Otzje 

Muscovite 

Otje 

Akraish 

Otzie 

Bohemian 

Ytatalzat 

Mokobs. 

Otze 

Dalinatia 
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It  will  be  more  difficult  to  classify  the  rest  of  the  words  I  have  collected  ; 
but  as  several  of  them  seem  to  have  mutual  relations  to  each  other,  I  will 
make  the  attempt  with  as  much  caution  as  I  can  exert. 


Cha 

A  nam 

Chao 

Moluche 

Chou 

Araucana 

Cha 

Tungkus 

Tchay 

Inkram 

Tja 

Tambi 

Tschiah 

ib. 

Cheaca 

Sapibocono 

Chichi 

Japonese 

Chair 

Armenian 

Chiido 

Farsich 

Chudarne 

Orenberg  Tartars 

Chape 

Totonac. 

It  is  singular  that  even  the  sound  which  has  been  so  much  appropriated 
to  the  female  parent,  has  been  by  some  tribes  applied  to  the  male  one, 


though  sometimes  with  other  additions,  as 


Me 

Itonami,  South  America 

Amproi 

Madagascar 

Mi 

Kanga,  Africa 

Motua 

Cabri 

Mue 

Karaibs 

Meetungus 

Von  Penobscot 

Moue 

ib. 

Mouitoua 

Friendly  Isles 

lou-moue 

ib. 

Ihani 

Cochirai 

Mas 

Opata 

Makenamba 

ib. 

Messee 

Jallonkir,  Africa 

Ama 

Mandshuish 

Me^ee 

Ahrepon,  ib. 

Ami 

Tunguisch 

Missee 

Booroom,  ib. 

Eraen 

Awari 

Amee 

Mangree 

Eiuen 

Chunsassi 

Ammah 

Batta 

Ima 

Audi 

Amota  (your 

father)  Mexican 

Ima 

Kalarat 

Monung 

Mobba 

Ima 

Bortlych 

Mbaye 

Malay 

Imu 

Tamanas 

Aminmun 

Tongusi,  Oleni 

Mama 

Waigrou  Isles 

Ambabk 

Dungolish 

Mama 

Georgia 

Ambup 

Hottentot 

Mamao 

ib. 

Many  words  appear  also  to  have  been  formed  on  the  maternal  Na,  and 
its  variations,  as 


Na 

Karaba,  Africa 

Nenedau 

Katalba 

Neta 

Abiponcs 

Nousat 

Miamis 

Nanacana 

Aymari 

Nape 

Maipari 

Nono 

Tarahumari 

Nouta 

Canadian  Mountaineers 

Nono 

Eudeve 

Noothau 

Shawanno 

Nani 

Mixtecas 

Notha 

ib. 
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Nootlia 

Piankenshaws 

Anti 

Wawu 

Nitala 

Agow,  Africa 

Indaa 

Gien,  Africa 

Nootawie 

(my  father)  Kuistenaux 

Annaka 

Tschuktschi 

Noutouwoe  ib. 

Skoffie 

Nisal 

Samojedes 

Notowee 

ib. 

IMountainceers 

Nocey 

Chippeway 

Notowee 

Sheshat 

Noossah 

ib. 

Noch 

Mohegans 

Noussa 

ib. 

Noucou-chili 

Insel-Karaib 

Nosau 

Messisaugers 

Nouch  (m 

y  father)  Micmas 

Nousee 

Algonkin 

Noosh 

ib. 

Natichs 

Nassai 

ib. 

Nira 

Tcherots  Agow 

Noeshow 

New  England 

Nathair 

Irish 

Nouchick 

Souriquois 

A  hen 

Yamea 

Nosah 

Pottauwanachs 

Aiineh 

Senecas 

Nosah 

Miamis 

Haiieoh 

ib. 

Noshaugh 

ib. 

Hauneh 

ib. 

Nochsau 

ib. 

Angut 

Greenland 

Noxsahe 

ib. 

Anathien 

Argubba 

Nooskay 

Algonkin 

Nam 

I  bo,  Africa 

Nouchich 

Canada 

Inna 

ib. 

Negovik 

Greenland. 

iJnnam 

ib. 

My  next  specimens  shall  be  some  vowel  sounds  and  their  combinations. 


Ae 

Permis 

Yai 

Zamuca 

Aoi 

Ecclemans 

lyai 

Chequita 

Ou 

Harrur 

Yum 

Yucatan 

Oa 

Kaffers 

Youaman 

Karaibs 

Hu 

Kong-Chinese 

Baba-iouman       Insel  Karaibs 

lyah 

Tagazze,  Schamgalla 

Yuvue 

Mixtecas 

Aya 

Y  arm  is 

Yaoppa 

Core 

Aya 

Yarusa 

Yaya 

Quichua 

A  hay 

Eslens 

Zoi  yai  (our 

father)  Chequiti 

Aihtaa 

Ilurons 

Yayaux 

Quichua. 

I  regret  that  the  great  number  of  words  which  various  nations  have,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  chosen  to  adopt  to  express  the  paternal  character,  com- 
pels me  yet  to  trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  the  Society  for  a  little  longer 
endurance  of  mere  vocables,  meaning  among  all  their  unnecessary  diversity 
but  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  I  am  desirous  to  make  the  enumeration 
as  complete  as  I  can ;  because  the  more  enlarged  it  is,  the  more  facts  the 
Society  will  have  before  it  on  this  subject ;  and  the  more  correct  will  be  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  the  philological  student.    It  was  long  since  truly  inti- 
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mated  by  Horace,  that  mankind  have  been  very  arbitrary  and  capricious  in 
the  adoption  and  use  of  the  words  by  which  they  choose  to  express  their 
invisible  thoughts.  They  let  old  words  become  obsolete,  and  new  ones  take 
iheir  place  without  any  reason  or  necessity  ;  so  that  he  found  custom,  how- 
ever varying,  to  be  the  only  guide  to  either  an  author  or  a  speaker  for  his 
most  becoming  diction.  This  has  been  the  case  everywhere ;  and  therefore, 
the  denominations  that  have  been  uttered  to  signify  a  Father,  have  been  most 
needlessly  multiplied.  We  find  this,  even  at  present,  among  ourselves. 
Three  words  have  been  struggling  with  us  for  popularity  and  prevalence, 
and  we  accommodate  the  affair  with  the  battling  mind,  by  admitting  them  all, 
though  in  due  subordination  and  allotted  station.  We  admit  none  but  Father 
in  our  literary  composition ;  we  welcome  Papa  in  the  politer  effusions  of 
filial  affection :  but  we  consign  Daddy  to  the  humbler  and  more  numerous 
classes,  who  are  nevertheless  very  much  disposed  to  substitute  the  grander 
term  Father  instead. 

I  will  now  collect  those  words  in  which  the  consonant  S  has  the  predomi- 
nance. 


Is 

Koluschi 

lestah 

Wyaudons 

A  is 

ib. 

leastah 

ib. 

Osh 

Narraganset 

Esse 

Congo 

Osewat 

Shawano 

Issa 

Esthonia 

Isch 

Kamchatka 

Isa 

Finland 

Isau 

Mosquito 

Isa 

Lapland 

Shoo 

Louchoo 

Ossai 

Algonquin 

Sator 

Latin 

Wosch 

Lusatia. 

A  ystan 

Hurons 

The  K  sounds  and  their  additions  may  be  the  next  list : 


Kia 

Akrais 

Kanamba 

Cochimi 

Kait 

Madagascar 

Canar 

Tubar 

Kaisch 

Koluchi 

Aucreeah 

Tuscaroraa 

Achais 

ib. 

Aukor-eeha 

ib. 

Acheisch 

ib. 

Keriradas 

Turkish 

Achai 

Hiaqui 

Ochseemauh 

Miamis 

Oche 

Sclavonian 

Ochhon 

Mohcgans 

Oca 

Pima 

Kiwacane 

Maipuris 

Ocjee 

Polonese 

Chinkah 

Choktau 

Kakka 

Cochirai 

Chulkket 

Muskoge 
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Aki 

Haki 

Ixupu 

Xiriobu 

Xinbu 


Aymar 

ib. 

Chequita 

Japonese 

ib. 


Goxinbu  Japonese 

Akjamis  Orenburg,  Kirgisi 

Akatohka  (my  father)  Cherokee 
Ohatokka  (your  father)  ib. 
Nkkhob  Hottentot. 


There  are  a  few  Ls. 


Lahai 

Cochimi 

Laggeh 

Oneidas 

Luggoney 

Iroquois 

Uligin 

Olennui 

Ilbaa 

Somauli 

Eliodi 

M'baye. 

I  have  not  now  many  more  to  add:  the  next  specimens  shall  be  the  Rs. 


Air 

Armenian 

Rageeneh 

Cochnowawes 

Hair 

ib. 

Rageneh 

Oneidas 

Eer 

Tigre,  Africa 

Raou 

Siam 

Arba 

Madagascar 

Ray 

Madagascar 

Ruba 

Gemenin,  Brazil 

Raacho 

ib. 

Ruba 

Brazil 

Royya 

ib. 

Ragenaz 

Mohawks 

Rachoo 

Mutshuana 

Rakeeneeh 

Cochnowawes 

Raamproye 

Madagascar. 

A  few  Gs  may  be  met  with. 


Guild 

Araviga 

Guilden 

ib. 

Aja 

Finland 

Agia 

Fantees 

Aggia 

Gold  Coast 

Adja 

Fete 

Ubija 

Kassentl 

Aggah 

Ashantee 

Agenewhoo 

Onoondagas 

Gleter 

Tuilhet 

Gheooki 

Tungoose 

Aga 

Jakutz 

A  gam 

ib. 

Tovevs 

Greek 

Genitor 

Latin 

Genitore 

Italian. 

A  few  stragglers  now  only  remain,  which  are  most  probably  compound 
terms. 


Ti-yaoppa 

Cora 

Airatcke 

Chikkaws 

Stukta 

Kinai 

Schtukta 

ib. 

Johnika 

Iroquois 

Tja 

Akrait 

Dzutu 

Mixtecas 

Idzige 

Buratis 

Ezege 

Kalmuck 

Jezege 

ib. 

Etschege 

ib. 
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Of  these  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  specimens,  for  several  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Adelung  and  Vater's  very  vahiable  Mithridates,  and  of  which 
tlie  rest  have  been  a  gradual  accumulation  from  original  authorities  during 
the  last  thirty  years  ; — it  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  greatest  number, 
one  hundred  and  seventeen,  fall  under  the  T,  ninety-three  under  the  B,  fifty- 
six  under  the  P,  thirty-nine  under  the  D,  fifty-three  under  the  N,  thirty- 
four  under  the  M,  twenty-nine  under  the  F,  and  twenty-eight  under  the  K. 

Having  thus  completed  a  wearisome  enumeration,  a  few  of  those  general 
observations  which  have  occurred,  on  considering  the  above  specimens,  may 
now  be  added.  By  postponing  them  to  this  part  of  my  letter,  they  are  kept 
distinct  from  the  real  facts  on  this  important  topic. 

The  words  seem  to  bear  testimony  for  themselves  that, 

I.  The  idea  of  arranging  the  numerals  and  other  terms  of  language  into 
classes,  according  to  their  primitive  or  more  simple  elements  and  apparent 
consonancies,  is  not  a  fanciful  peculiarity.  It  occurred  to  me  to  resort  to  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  more  surely  ascertaining,  and  of  more  eft'ectually  mani- 
festing, the  genuine  affinities  of  language,  than  any  other  plan  had  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing.  Whenever  any  of  the  classifying  catalogues  are 
completed,  every  reader  may,  by  a  single  glance,  discern  the  real  state  in 
which  the  similarities  or  identities  of  the  human  vocables  are,  so  far  as  they 
are  thus  exhibited.  The  exact  position  of  someofthosewhicharehereassociated 
together,  may  indeed  be  doubted,  and  fairly  so,  by  other  judgments.  But, 
independently  of  those  which  are  in  any  way  questionable,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  terms  which  have  been  enumerated,  will  be  perhaps  admitted 
to  have  been  properly  distinguished  and  classed ;  and  will  be  felt  to  intimate, 
by  that  classification,  a  secret  relationship  and  ancient  connection  of  some 
sort  or  other,  anterior  to  all  further  reasoning,  and  abstracted  from  all  theory 
or  inquiries  as  to  the  originating  cause  :  whatever  may  have  been  that  cause, 
and  whether  mankind  will  ever  agree  upon  it  or  no,  yet  these  classified 
specimens  of  the-  words  for  the  first  and  second  numerals,  and  for  the  two 
parental  consanguinities,  seem  to  demonstrate  to  the  considering  eye,  that 
the  common  use  of  these  sounds  to  express  the  same  ideas,  must  have  had 
some  common  origin,  and  are  evidences  of  a  common  and  early  affinity. 

II.  For  when  we  deliberate  impartially  upon  the  coincidencies  which 
appear  upon  these  classifications,  we  are  led  to  infer  with  as  much  certainty 
as  such  topics  afford,  that  they  cannot  all  have  been  accidental.  Their 
number  destroys  this  supposition.  If  twenty  nations  were  found  to  be  using 
the  hexameter  and  pentameter  verses,  the  French  Alexandrine,  or  the  stanzas 
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of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  no  one  would  suppose  such  an  uniformity  of  usage  to 
be  mere  accident.  Hence,  no  chances  of  human  pronunciation  can  satis- 
factorily account  for  the  sounds  Jla  and  Mamma  and  their  compounds,  or 
Na  and  its  derivatives,  having  separately,  and  with  perfect  independence  on 
each  other,  been  fixed  upon  by  so  many  unconnected  and  remote  nations,  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  to  express  the  word  Mother,  in  preference  to  a!! 
the  other  possible  utterances  of  the  voice ;  if  every  one  of  these  nations  had 
distinctly  invented  them  for  its  own  practice,  and  from  its  own  untaught 
and  previously  unguided  impulses.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  b  and./! 
words,  and  other  sounds  for  Father.  This  common  usage  displays  the  effects 
of  tuition,  not  of  accident ;  and  may  be  referred  to  the  human  ear,  not  to 
the  human  tongue.  It  is  the  repetition  of  imitation,  and  not  original  and 
unborrowed  invention. 

III.  If  this  reasoning  be  just  as  to  the  elementary  words,  it  is  still  more 
applicable  to  the  compound  terms.  The  compound,  which  is  resolvable  into 
two  or  more  primitive  things,  cannot  itself  have  been  a  natural  product,  but 
must  have  originated  from  a  putting  together  of  the  preceding  materials. 
The  composition  is  evidence  of  an  artificial  action,  in  all  that  proceeds  from 
man ;  and  of  an  artificial  action  exerted  on  some  things  that  were  pre-existing. 
The  compounding  any  two  words,  in  preference  to  any  other  two,  to  make 
a  third,  may  be,  and  most  likely  has  frequently  been,  a  capricious  operation 
of  the  human  fancy ;  but  is  evidence  that  the  elements  preceded  the  com- 
pound, and  that  the  compound  is  factitious,  and  not  an  original  natural  pro- 
duction. And  if  these  elementary  sounds  are  found  to  be  in  use,  in  other 
and  distant  countries,  to  express  the  same  idea,  this  is  strong  testimony, 
that  such  common  use  of  these  primitive  terms  has  not  been  a  fortuitous 
circumstance. — That  distant  nations  should  accidentally  have  many  similar 
sounds  is  not  only  a  possible,  but  a  very  probable  thing.  Thus  the  Green- 
landers  have  -pannik,  the  Japonese  gin,  the  Hungarians  virag,  and  the  Siwahs 
of  Africa  fuss :  but  that  these  sounds  should  have  been  hit  upon  by  these 
four  different  nations  to  convey  from  their  minds  to  others  the  same  ideas 
which  we  affix  to  them,  is  not  a  probable  thing.  The  probability  is,  that 
they  will  express  very  diff'erent  conceptions ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  that 
the  Greenland  pannik,  instead  of  expressing  fear,  as  with  us,  means  a  very 
opposite  thing,  which  we  contemplate  only  witji  love,  '  a  daughter.'  The 
Japonese  gin  does  not  imply  that  fluid,  which,  though  we  may  exclaim  to  it, 
procul,  0  procul  ite,  profani,  is  yet  the  deceiving  consolation  of  so  many,  less 
wi,sc  than  ourselves ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  expresses  in  Japan,  that  still 
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more  tremendous,  though  grander  thing,  '  an  army ;'  the  Hungarian  virag 
does  not  alarm  us  with  the  formidable  apparition  of  a  heart-withering 
virago,  but  indicates  that  sweet  and  lovely  object  of  nature,  which  we  call 
'  a  flower;'  and  so  the  Siwah  fuss  does  not  stand  for  that  fidgetty  restless- 
ness and  impatience,  to  which  we  have  appropriated  the  sound,  but  that 
most  useful,  though  most  mischievous  of  all  things,  '  the  human  hand.' 

IV.  A  few  instances  will  illustrate  the  inference,  that  the  compound  words 
are  inimical  to  the  supposition,  that  these  elements  have  derived  their  simi- 
larity from  accident.  The  Irish  call  '  Father'  atair  and  athair :  I  deem  this 
a  compound  word,  of  which  one  element  appears  in  the  before-cited  ata  of 
many  nations,  and  in  the  Armenian  air.  Hence  the  Irish  term  is  not  an 
accidental  natural  word,  but  a  factitious  compound  of  two  others ;  and  to 
find  one  of  these  in  Armenia,  and  the  other  among  the  Turks,  the  Hun- 
garians, the  Goths,  the  Basques,  the  Thessalians,  the  Epirots,  in  South 
America,  and  near  Kamschatka,  convinces  my  mind  that  neither  of  the 
primitive  syllables  arose  in  each  of  these  nations  from  accident.  But  the  very 
compound  itself,  athair,  is  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  near  Kamschatka,  and,  what 
is  still  more  satisfactory,  the  first  element  of  it,  ata,  is  there  also  used  to  express 
a  Father.  That  the  Irish  and  the  Aleutians,  divided  from  each  other  by  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  should  express  the  paternal  character 
by  the  same  artificial  compound  of  elements  in  use  elsewhere,  seems  a 
strong  attestation,  that  the  very  compound  itself  has  not  originated  to  either 
from  accident,  but  betrays  a  very  ancient  link  of  some  common  affinity. 

V.  The  Armenian  word  chair,  for  Father,  comes  in  aid  of  this  reasoning. 
The  use  among  this  people  of  air,  as  a  separate  word  for  Father,  proves  that 
chair  is  a  compound ;  and  how  came  they  to  prefix  to  a  simple  word  so 
unnecessarily  the  preceding  syllable  cha  ?  The  answer  is,  that  it  was  not 
mere  accident,  but  it  is  the  needless,  but  not  uncommon,  amalgamation  of 
two  words  into  one,  which  both  meant  the  same  thing ;  for  on  referring  to 
our  foregoing  classifications,  we  shall  observe,  that  cha  expressed  a  Father  at 
Anam,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  among  the  Tungkus,  and  that  chao  was  applied 
to  the  same  purpose  by  the  Moluche  near  Patagonia.  We  can  hardly  doubt 
that  chair  is  a  combination  of  these  two  simpler  elements,  cha  and  air,  and 
that  the  use  of  either  is  not  referable  to  accident  only. 

VI.  On  the  same  principles  of  reasoning,  when  we  find  that  in  Dungolish 
the  word  ambabk  means  a  Father,  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  uncouth  term  is 
a  huddled  compound  of  three  elementary  ones,  ama,  haha,  and  aid,  or  kia, 
although  the  vowel  has  been  squeezed  out  in  adding  the  k  to  the  b.     But  of 
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these,  the  ama  still  appears  in  separate  use  among  the  Mandshurs,  the  baha 
among  the  Turks,  Caraibs,  and  several  other  nations,  and  the  aki  and  fcia, 
among  the  Aymars  and  Akrais.     The  arha,  the  paternal  vocable  in  Mada- 
gascar, strikes  me  as  a  combination  of  two  earlier  elementary  sounds,  used 
elsewhere  for  the  same  idea ;  and  we  trace  these  in  the  air  of  Armenia,  and 
in  the  ba  of  so  many  other  countries.     The  idabapa  of  Cayub,  is  as  visible 
a  compound  of  the  da  and  ada,  and  bapa,  words  used  by  many  tribes  for  a 
Father.     It  may  be  suspected  that  even  our  own  Saxon  word  fader,  is  a 
verbal  composition,  because  we  have  the  elements /«  and  da  used  separately 
for  the  same  purpose  in  other  nations,  and  all  our  ancient  language  shows 
that  er  is  an  added  termination,  to  make  and  express  a  noun  that  signifies  a 
male  person  ;  as  we  see  in  our  common  baker,  jeweller,  grocer,  fishmonger, 
&c.,  so  that  our  old  word  fader  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  fa,  da,  er,  the 
first  two  syllables  both  meaning  Father,  and  the  latter  a  man  ;  so  pater  may 
be  suspected  to  be  a  combination  of  pa,  ata,  and  the  same  masculine  syllable 
er,  which  we  meet  with  in  magister,  and  others,  and  which  seems  to  be  but 
an  abbreviation  of  vir,  a  man.     But  it  would  be  tedious  to  point  out  and 
dissect  any  more  of  the  compound  words  that  exist  in  the  specimens  which 
have  been  quoted.     Most  perhaps,  will  infer  that  neither  the  elementary 
nor  the  compound  terms,  for  Father,  have  been  the  accidental  and  distinct 
inventions  of  every  nation  which  has  used  them,  but  that  they  have  passed 
or  descended,  to  each,  from  some  primitive,  related,  and  common  source.     I 
do  not  presume  to  put  the  accidental  occurrence  of  all  as  an  impossibility, 
in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  term,  because  we  can  scarcely  apply  that  word 
absolutely  to  any  thing  that  is  not  a  self-contradiction.     But  in  its  etymo- 
logical and  intellectual  implication,  an  impossibility  means  that  which  there 
is  no  possum,  no  potentia,  no  power  in  the  agent  alluded  to,  of  performing. 
It  is  in  this  sense,  that  we  may  say  it  was  impossible  for  chance  to  have 
made  the  resemblances  I  have  enumerated;  but  whether  verbally  impossible 
or  not,  yet  whenever  the  improbabilities  amount  on  any  subject  to  a  large 
degree,  every  man  of  sound  judgment  will  prefer  to  adopt  a  less  unlikely 
explanation.     He  will  not  renounce  a  reasonable  cause  for  an  unreasonable 
possibility. 

VII.  No  onomatopeia,  no  theory  of  natural  tendencies  or  impulses,  will 
explain  these  coincidences ;  because  any  supposable  propensity  of  the 
human  organs  to  utter  one  word  in  preference  to  another,  must  produce  one 
uniform  sound,  and  that  would  be  universal ;  but  the  above  specimens  show 
that  the  elementary  words  for  Father  and  Mother  are  not  confined  to  any 
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one  single  sound,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  several  distinct  and  dissimilar 
sounds,  and  formed  by  different  parts  or  actions  of  the  organs  of  the  human 
voice.  A  tendency  to  many  things  is  not  a  tendency  to  any  one  in  particular, 
and  is  in  reality,  as  an  accounting  cause,  no  tendency  at  all.  The  legs  may 
be  supposed  to  have  a  tendency  to  walk,  but  whether  it  will  be  to  east,  west, 
north,  or  south,  must  depend  on  other  agencies  ;  and  if  these  never  operated, 
the  supposed  propensity  would  probably  rest  as  quietly  as  a  Turk  upon  his 
hams,  who  wonders  what  can  agitate  the  promenading  European. 

VIII.  It  has  been  asked,  if  it  is  meant  to  be  asserted  that  some  one  of  our 
known  languages  was  the  primitive  one,  and  on  which  that  contested 
character  was  to  be  fixed.  My  unhesitating  answer  is,  that  I  have  no  such 
intention,  and  that  I  should  consider  myself  as  a  visionary  if  I  attempted 
such  a  delusion.  We  may  leave  the  ancient  fathers  to  mainiain  the  duel 
between  the  Syriac  and  the  Hebrew,  and  to  the  modern  philosophers  to 
advocate  the  Sanscrit,  the  Zend,  or  the  Chinese.  No  one  who  is  anxious  to 
avoid  all  gratuitous  and  imaginary  theory,  would  pen  a  line,  to  derive  the 
multifarious  languages  of  our  social  state  from  any  one  in  particular.  The 
eagerness  to  do  this,  has  become  like  a  rock  to  many  a  former  antiquary  and 
philologer,  which  has  not  only  wrecked  their  overladen  barges,  but  has 
brought  much  discredit  on  the  study  itself.  What  no  reasoning  can  now 
discover,  and  no  facts  remain  to  prove,  we  must  all  feel  it  useless  to  discuss. 
We  may  most  safely  believe,  that  the  primeval  language  of  mankind,  in  its 
primeval  state,  is  not,  and,  from  the  changing  agencies  which  have  altered, 
and  which  are  every  century  altering,  every  language  upon  earth,  cannot 
now  be  in  existence.  No  more  need  be  urged  than  these  allowable  and 
deducible  points;  that  one  general  Father  and  Mother  can  have  had  but  one 
language ;  that  as  we  have  descended,  in  our  bodies  from  them,  so  has  our 
diversified  speech  originated  from  theirs ;  that  this  primeval  language  has 
not  been  any  where  preserved,  but  that  fragments  of  it  must,  from  the  com- 
mon origin  of  all,  every  where  exist :  that  these  fragments  will  indicate  the 
original  derivation  and  kindredship  of  all ;  and  that  some  direct  causation  of 
no  common  agency  has  operated  to  begin,  and  has  so  permanently  affected 
mankind  as  to  produce,  that  .striking  and  universally-experienced  diversity, 
which  made  the  venerated  bard  of  Greece,  twenty-six  centuries  ago, 
characterize  mankind  by  the  appropriate  epithet  of  '  diversely-speaking 
mortals.'  Monkeys  may  almost  contest  with  us  the  celebrated  ancient  defi- 
nition of  '  the  laughing  animal;'  but  no  creature  can  challenge  from  us  the 
Homeric  adjective,  [^.epoTrMv  (ipoTwv. — These,  conjoined,  are  exclusively 
our  own. 
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IX.  From  the  preceding  statement,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  languages  of 
the  world  are  accompanied  by  three  inseparable  phenomena,  for,  as  far  as 
my  investigations  have  proceeded,  I  have  found  them  in  all ;  for  which  we 
want  three  accounting  causes. 

1 .  A  cause  for  the  identities  and  resemblances  of  which  some  specimens 
have  been  adduced. 

2.  A  cause  why  these  identities  and  resemblances,  although  so  conspicu- 
ous, yet  are  not  those  of  one  uniform  and  unaltered  element,  but  are  the 
similarities  of  several  distinct  and  different  sounds. 

3.  A  cause  for  that  vast  diversity,  which,  notwithstanding  these  partial 
and  pervading  identities,  is  yet  the  general  characteristic  of  all  the  various 
families  of  languages  in  the  world,  and  of  many  of  their  acknowledged 
oft'spring. 

X.  Our  first  steps,  in  seeking  for  these  causations,  are  naturally  turned  to 
the  history  of  the  ancient  world.  We  have  Chaldean,  Egyptian,  Grecian, 
Magian,  Braminical,  and  other  delineations  of  the  primordia  of  things. 
Have  their  narratives,— has  any  history,  recorded  the  causing  incidents  of 
the  phenomena  we  have  noticed  ?  To  this  question  there  can  be  but  a  brief, 
negative  answer.  With  the  exception  of  one  authority  only,  they  are  not 
even  alluded  .to. 

Indeed  we  cannot  expect  any  rational  explanation  of  such  phenomena 
from  the  nations  we  are  most  fond  of  praising,  if  we  recollect  the  dreams, 
with  which  the  most  cultivated  ancients  amused,  and  supposed  that  they 
informed,  both  themselves  and  their  readers  on  the  origin  of  nations.  When 
the  Athenians  believed  that  they  sprung  from  their  own  soil  like  their  grass- 
hoppers, and  would  have  capitally  punished  for  high-treason  all  denial  of  an 
origin,  so  honourable  in  their  eyes,  although  so  animalizing  in  ours ;— when 
other  Greeks  supposed  themselves  to  be  the  offspring  of  stones  flung  over 
Pyrrha's  back,  or  that  men  could  spring  from  vegetating  dragons"  teeth  ;— 
when  Egyptians,  proud  of  their  science,  could  suggest,  and  the  most  largely- 
informed  historian  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  could  think  it  probable,  that 
they  emerged  like  tadpoles  out  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile ;— when  even  an 
Horace  could  seriously  hint  that  men  crept  out  of  their  dens  and  caves,  like 
brutes,  with  their  clubs  and  claws;— we  must  as  much  despair  of  finding 
true  history,  on  the  antiquities  of  language,  in  the  works  of  these  illustrious 
nations,  as  in  those  of  the  Babylonians,  Phenicians,  Parsees,  or  Hindus ; 
whose  most  venerated  traditions,  whether  taken  literally  or  allegorically, 
only  wrestle  with  each  otiier  for  the  prize  of  absurdity :  all  these  we  have 
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long  since  dismissed  to  our  learned  nurseries,  as  we  have  consigned  Mother 
Bunch,  and  Mother  Goose,  their  far  more  interesting  rivals,  to  our  infantine 
ones. 

XI.  This  vacuity  of  information,  in  all  the  sources  of  profane  history, 
leaves  us  no  other  historical  choice  on  the  subject  we  are  contemplating,  than 
that  of  absolute  and  contented  ignorance,  or  of  consulting  the  only  historian 
of  former  ages  who  has  attempted  to  account  for  the  phenomena  we  are 
investigating,  and  of  whose  revered  books  we  may  now  say,  with  augmenting 
confidence,  that  the  more  our  knowledge  of  philosophy,  nature,  geology,  and 
antiquities,  increases,  the  greater  verifications  his  momentous  narratives 
receive. 

His  first  work,  the  most  ancient  book  that  now  exists  on  our  globe, — indeed, 
the  earliest  written  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  account,  and  therefore, 
the  nearest  to  the  epocha  of  the  events  we  are  searching  for, — has  transmitted 
to  us,  though  with  an  abstraction  of  detail  that  our  curiosity  must  regret, 
the  following  circumstances,  as  prominent  and  unquestionable  truths  : 

1 .  That  after  the  deluge  '  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language,  and  of 
one  speech,'  or,  as  the  original  Hebrew  literally  expresses  it,  '  of  one  lip, 
and  of  one  words.' — Gen.  xi.  1. 

2.  That,  on  combining  to  build  a  city  and  a  tower,  to  prevent  their  being 
scattered  upon  the  earth,  which  their  ancestor  Noah  had  been  ordered  to 
replenish  ; — the  Deity  so  confounded  their  lip  or  language,  that  they  could 
not  understand  one  another's  speech. — Gen.  xi.  7,  9. 

3.  And  that  '  from  thence  he  scattered  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all 
the  earth.' — -Gen.  xi.  9. 

These  three  asserted  facts  precisely  suit  and  account  for  the  three 
])henomena,  which  have  been,  as  above  stated,  found  to  exist  in  human 
language.  That  before  this  social  abruption,  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  lip 
and  words,  accounts  for  all  the  identities  and  resemblances  which  may  be 
found  :  that  their  lip,  or  pronunciation,  was  confounded,  gives  the  origin  of 
that  variety  of  resembling  elements  which  we  have  adduced  ;  and  that  the 
population  of  that  time  was  then  scattered  over  the  earth,  to  live  apart  and 
distinct,  and  have  ever  since  lived  so  disparted,  and  pursued  their  own 
peculiar  and  dissimilar  habits  and  fortunes, — are  truths,  which  fully  account 
for  the  multifarious  diversity  of  words,  into  which  their  primeval  and  con- 
fused language  and  its  elements,  have  been  altered,  added  to,  forgotten, 
disused,  and  new-built  ujkmi. 

XH.  In  considering  this  account,  we  must,  in  justice  to  the  historian, 
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recollect,  that  we  are  not  now  living  at  the  period  when  the  confusion 
occurred,  from  which  we  might  watch  and  trace  the  dissimilarities  that 
would  arise  as  mankind  diverged  from  each  other  into  new  climes,  and  into 
varying  difl'erences  of  customs,  transactions,  and  vicissitudes.  According 
to  the  chronology  attached  to  the  asserted  revolution,  we  are  above  4000 
years  from  the  time  when  it  took  place.  Hence  the  various  languages  of 
the  world  have  been  undergoing,  for  forty  centuries,  all  those  changes  and 
disuniting  operations,  which  must  have  made  every  one  now  so  dissimilar 
to  the  primordial  speech.  These  factitious  differences  have  so  altered  the 
general  appearance  of  language, — as  the  vast  forests,  that  have  sprung  up 
since  the  deluge,  changed  the  face  of  the  material  earth, — that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult now  to  trace  and  exhibit  the  marks  of  the  primeval  affinity.  All  regular 
deduction,  all  chronology  of  their  mutations,  all  distinct  traces  of  the  suc- 
cessive compounding  of  the  old  words  into  new,  or  of  the  gradual  engraft- 
ing of  new  ones,  must  now  be  hopeless.  But  we  may  expect  to  meet  with 
indications  of  the  ancient  truth,  with  some  occasional  intimations  of  its 
certainty,  as  we  have  of  the  deluge,  from  its  fossil  remains,  which  will  leave  on 
our  minds  an  impression  we  cannot  fairly  repel.  These  will  be  found,  like  the 
Reliquia;  Diluviame,  in  the  state  of  fragments  only, — in  fragments  of  the  primi- 
tive tongue  and  of  its  first  confusions,  that  have  been  accidentally  preserved 
in  some  or  all,  that  we  can  now  examine :  and  such,  the  careful  philologer 
may  every  where  discern. 

XIII.  On  the  first  and  third  of  the  phenomena  above-noticed, — of  mankind 
having  at  first  but  one  language,  and  of  their  having  now  more  than  five 
hundred,  differing  more  or  less  in  words,  structure,  or  pronunciation, — no 
more  need  be  said :  this  last  fact  is  as  perceptible  as  the  sun ;  the  first  must 
have  existed,  if,  as  the  most  enlightened  naturalists  now  believe,  we  have  all 
sprung  from  one  parental  pair :  but  a  few  remarks  will  be  perhaps  allowed 
me,  on  the  newer  topic, — that  of  the  confusion  of  the  lip,  or  on  the  beginning 
cause  of  the  visible  diversity. 

XIV.  The  Society  will  be  pleased  to  recollect  for  a  moment  the  state  in 
which  the  most  elementary  words  for  Father  and  Mother  have  been  exhibited 
to  be  :  for  Mother,  we  foimd  that  nations  had  used,  and  were  still  using,  ma, 
and  na ;  and  for  Father,  pa,  ha,  da,  ta,  fa,  cha,  Ida,  and  others.  Does  not 
this  .state  of  the  most  elementary  words  resemble  what  we  should  most 
reasonably  expect  to  have  been  produced,  by  such  a  confusion  of  lij),  as 
Moses  has  recorded?  Without  that  event,  we  should  have  presumed,  that, 
if  ma  was  the  first  sound  used  for  Mother,  or  pa,  for  Father,  they  would  have 
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so  continued  through  all  the  descending  families  of  man  ;  but,  when  we  find 
the  ma  changed  by  an  organic  diiference  of  pronunciation  into  na,  and  the 
pa,  by  an  actual  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  lip  in  the  pronunciation, 
turned  into  the  ba,  and  fa ;  and  that  by  an  upward  inflection  of  the  tongue, 
the  word  became  da,  and  by  two  small  nervous  mutations  of  its  direction, 
the  ta  and  cha  were  producible, — we  both  see  how  the  confusion  of  speech 
may  have  been  caused,  and  we  have  the  actual  effects  before  us,  which,  if 
such  an  incident  ever  did  occur,  must  have  been  its  results.  The  visible 
facts  and  the  alleged  causation  so  completely  coincide,  so  exactly  suit 
each  other, — that  the  mind  is  led  to  believe  that  in  the  Mosaic  narration  it  has 
the  true  account  of  the  origin  of  the  diversity  of  languages.  The  tongue  or 
the  lip  were  made  slightly  to  hesitate,  or  to  move,  in  the  vocal  efforts,  differ- 
ently in  different  persons,  and  the  simplest  elements  of  human  speech  be- 
came immediately  different  words,  and  the  parents  of  combinations  perpetu- 
ally diverging.  This  organic  alteration  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  elements, 
to  which  I  have  traced  the  words  used  for  the  parental  relationship,  meets 
the  second  of  the  phenomena  above-stated,  and  seems  to  account  fully  and 
reasonably  for  it. 

XV.  But  it  would  be  a  fanciful  and  vain  employment  of  the  mind  to 
attempt  now  to  trace  the  specific  action  or  results  by  which  this  convulsion 
of  human  language  was  effected  :  that  one  language  has  become  diversified 
into  many,  our  travellers,  books,  and  dictionaries  convince  us  ;  that  this  revo- 
lution began  by  a  supernatural  agency  directed  to  produce  it,  and  which  is 
recorded  in  the  only  work  that  mentions  it  to  have  been  effected  by  a  con- 
fusion of  lip,  —  is  expressly  asserted  in  that  work ;  and  the  assertion  is  corrobo- 
rated by  an  actual  confusion  of  lip  or  pronunciation,  manifestly  appearing  in 
the  very  elements  of  the  few  words  of  universal  use  which  I  have  selected 
as  specimens,  and  as  tests  and  trials  of  the  verity  of  the  assertion.  What 
has  occurred  to  the  elements  of  these  general  terms  will  be  found  to  have 
taken  place  with  others;  and  although  we  cannot  anatomically  ascertain  and 
describe  the  exact  operation  which  accomplished  the  change,  we  can  discern 
enough  to  warrant  our  belief  that  it  actually  happened. 

XVI.  It  is  the  existence  of  fragments  of  identity,  and  of  classes  of  those 
assimilating  fragments  amid  far  more  abundant  diversity,  which  so  remark- 
ably corresponds  with  the  Mosaic  narration.  The  identity  without  the  diver- 
sity would  have  proved  only  a  common  derivation,  and  the  diversity  without 
the  identities  would  disprove  this  community  of  origin.  But  so  much  partial 
identity  and  resemblance  remaining,  at  this  advanced  period  of  the  world, 
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visible  amid  so  much  striking  and  general  disparity,  exactly  coincides  with 
the  Hebrew  statement  of  an  anterior  unity  and  of  a  subsequent  confusion, 
abruption,  and  dispersion  :  enough  similarities  remain  to  show  the  primeval 
oneness  of  origin ;  and  yet  all  that  divergency  and  dissimilitude  every  where 
prevail,  which  such  a  convulsion  and  disunion,  and  a  subsequent  independent 
course  of  individual  life  and  national  history,  must  have  produced.  That  the 
alarmed  population,  thus  affected,  would  separate  into  companies  of  those 
among  whom  the  greatest  accordancies  remained,  and  that  they  who  found 
they  could  still  understand  each  other,  would  coalesce  into  tribes  parting 
from  the  rest,  and  seeking  new  habitations  where  no  discordances  would 
harass  them ; — were  natural  consequences  of  their  new  discrepanciesof  speech. 
But  as  partial  confusion  is  not  universal  obliteration,  partial  identities  would 
remain  among  ever-increasing  diversities ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  appear- 
ance of  all  the  languages  that  I  have  examined. 

Regretting  that  my  desire  to  give  an  enlarged  view  of  this  important 
subject  should  have  led  me  to  so  much  length,  and  hoping  that  I  have  not 
given  an  unfair  one, 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain.  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  faithful  Servant, 

32,  Red  Lion  Square.  SHARON  TURNER. 

Qth  Tehruarij,  1824. 

The  Rev.   R.    Catterfnole, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
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VI.   Further  Illustrations  of  the  Primeval  Cause  of  the  Affinities  and  Diversities 

of  Languages. 

Read  April  20th,  1825. 

Reverend  Sir, 

In  the  letters  which  were  last  year  submitted  to  the  attention  of  this 
Society,  on  the  words  used  by  many  nations  to  express  the  first  two  nume- 
rals, and  also  the  relations  of  Father  and  Mother,  it  was  attempted  to  show  that 
such  verbal  affinities  still  exist  in  very  distant  and  unconnected  languages, 
as  seem  to  establish  a  primeval  unity  of  origin  from  some  anterior  speech, 
and  also  to  indicate  that  this  must  have  been  broken  up  by  some  great  event, 
which  had  also  shaken  and  separated  the  population  that  was  using  it,  into 
dispersed  and  mutually-disparting  families  or  tribes.  These  striking  assimi- 
lations are  existing  every  where  in  a  state  of  fragments  which  industry 
and  discrimination  may  yet  observe. — They  are,  as  it  were,  insulated  amid 
multifarious  dissimilarities ;  so  that  each  divided  and  diverging  family,  while 
it  retained  many  words  of  the  primitive,  common  tongue,  must  have  framed 
its  own  expanding  and  peculiar  language  upon  these  ancient  elements,  and 
amid  them.  These  ulterior  languages,  like  the  features,  manners,  and  history 
of  their  native  populations,  would  become  more  and  more  contrasted  with 
each  other  at  every  succeeding  period  of  the  distinct,  distant,  unassociating, 
and  often  warring  conditions  of  their  future  civil  existence. 

The  instances  which  have  been  already  adduced,  seem  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  any  other  supposition  which  has  the  least  sanction  of  any  historical 
authority. 

The  present  purpose  is  to  add  some  further  illustrations  of  this  subject  in 
some  remarkable  facts  and  coincidences,  which  appear  to  confirm  the 
reasonings  already  submitted  to  your  impartial  consideration. 

It  is  the  phenomenon  of  so  many  affinities  and  identities  still  existing,  and, 
after  so  many  ages  of  fluctuating  fortunes  and  movements,  still  discernible, 
amid  such  general  and  visible  dissimilarity,  which  constitutes  the  proof  of 
that  previous  unity,  and  of  that  subsequent  abruption,  to  which  these  papers 
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allude.  If  the  primitive  speech  had  not  been  suddenly  and  violently  broken 
up,  every  language  which  might  have  been  gradually  formed  from  it,  as  the 
branches  of  the  first  united  population  moved  successively  off  to  different 
localities,  would  have  exhibited  that  general  similarity  of  words,  structure, 
and  grammar,  and  those  occasional  varieties  and  diversified  terminations, 
additions,  and  idioms,  which  appear  in  the  Latin  and  in  its  ramifications,  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese. — But  if  the  primitive  speech  of  man- 
kind did  undergo  a  violent  confusion  and  abruption,  and  their  population,  at 
that  period  one  single  society,  was  also  at  the  same  time  divided  and  scattered 
into  distant  places,  then,  fragments  only  of  the  first  common  tongue  would 
be  carried  away  by  each  diverging  family  ;  and  quite  new  and  dissimilar 
languages  would  be  gradually  built  up  by  each  accumulating,  in  its  new 
settlement,  words  of  unlike  sounds  as  necessity  required,  and  accident  or 
existing  circumstances  suggested ;  yet  all  retaining  some  elements  or  frag- 
ments of  their  former  speech. 

In  this  state  all  languages  seem  to  be ;  every  one  displaying  afiinities  for 
which  no  assumption  of  chance  can  sufficiently  account,  yet  exhibiting  dis- 
parities that  refute  the  idea  of  all  regular  descent  and  tranquil  construction. 
Hence  we  may  presume  that  the  languages  of  the  world  exhibit  features 
of  the  primeval  unity  of  human  speech,  and  also  the  marks  of  a  subsequent 
abruption  and  confusion. 

I  will  proceed  to  state  a  few  instances  of  similarities  or  identities  existing 
in  languages  very  unlike  each  other  in  their  general  mass,  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding observations  appear  to  apply. 

The  first  will  be  the  Latin  word  inquam  or  inqitio,  I  say. 

The  Romans,  although  they  had  other  terms  to  express  the  act  of  speak- 
ing, as  dico,  loquor.  Sec.  frequently  used  the  defective  verb,  inquam  or  inquio. 
It  is  remarkably  deficient  in  its  conjugation,  as  only  a  few  fragments  of  it 
can  be  traced  in  any  Latin  author. — In  its  present  tense,  I  sai/,  and,  lie  said, 
are  inquio  and  inquit.  The  junction  of  the  n  and  q  occasions  a  very  peculiar 
sound ;  and  being  so  peculiar,  it  is  less  likely  to  occur  in  any  unconnected 
nation  from  mere  accident ;  yet  among  a  people  who  were  not  known  by  the 
Romans,  or  during  their  empire  by  any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  to  exist, 
and  who  never  had  any  intercourse  with  either  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  we 
find  the  very  same  sound  applied  to  express  the  same  thing.  The  coinci- 
dence occurs  in  the  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Honduras  Bay  in 
the  West  Indies.  This  is  called  the  Guatemala  language,  and  in  this  dis- 
tant tongue  quinqui  is,  /  say,  and  inqui  is,  he  says. — The  similarity  between 
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quinqui  and  inquio,  and  between  hiqui  and  inquit,  amounts  nearly  to  iden- 
tity. 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  whole  present  tense  of  this  singular  verb 
in  both  these  unrelated  languages. 

In  the  Guatemala  it  is 


Quinqui 

I  say 

Cohqui 

We  say 

Tuqui 

Thou  sayest 

Tiquita 

Ye  say 

Inqui 

He  says 

Quiquitacque 

They  say. 

In  these  words  the  root  or  elementary  sound  for  my,  is  perceptibly  qui- 
In  the  first  and  third  persons  it  is  compounded  with  the  addition  of  the 
syllable  in,  but  in  the  other  persons  it  appears  as  qui,  with  the  prefixes  of 
syllables  that  are  in  fact  the  pronouns  that  express  the  varied  personality. 

In  the  Latin  the  same  present  tense  is 


Inquam  or  inquio  I  say 

InquLmus 

TTe  say 

Inquis                  Thou  sayest 

Inquiunt 

The}-  say. 

Inquit                    He  says 

In  these  Latin  words  the  root  is  obviously  the  inqui,  the  varj-ing  termina- 
tions are  really  but  pronomial  affixes  to  mark  the  persons,  which  the  Latin, 
like  the  Greek,  places  at  the  end  of  its  verbs,  as  the  Guatemala  verb  puts 
them  at  the  commencement. — On  comparing  the  t\vo  words,  we  may  reason- 
ably infer  that  qui  was  the  primeval  element  of  this  verb,  as  well  because 
the  primitive  sounds  of  all  languages  seem  to  be  monosyllables,  as  also 
because  although  the  Guaterr.ala  has.  likewise  the  inqui,  it  presents  us  at  the 
same  time  with  the  single  sound  qui.  This  circumstance  makes  the  fact  of 
both  languages  having  the  compound  inqui  the  more  remarkable. 

But  in  recollecting  the  principles  which  are  attempted  to  be  advocated  in 
these  papers,  the  question  immediately  occurred.  Does  this  word  inquit,  or 
its  element  qui,  appear  in  any  other  generally  unrelated  languages  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  the  same  element  can  be  traced  in  others  that  are  quite 
distinct  genera  of  human  speech. 

One  of  these  genera  comprises  the  Francotheotisc,  the  Gothic,  the  Saxon, 
and  the  Islandic.  On  consulting  these,  we  shall  find  that  quit  expresses,  he 
says,  in  the  Francotheotisc ;  that  qith  is,  say  thou,  and  qitha  is,  /  say,  in  the 
Gothic  ;  that  in  the  Saxon  acath  is,  he  says,  whence  our  quoth,  and  cwid,  is  a 
saying ;  and  that  in  the  Islandic,  qiida  is,  /  say,  as  quisda  is,  to  sing,  m  the 
Danish.     In  Africa,  quiae  is,  you  say,  in  Angola. 
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Another  class  of  languages  comprehends  the  Welsh  and  the  Gaelic.  In  the 
first  of  these,  owed  expresses  a  saying  or  a  speech,  and  cuedla,  to  talk ;  in  the 
other,  cuadh  is,  to  tell  or  relate. 

A  sound  analogous  to  these  for  the  same  idea  appears  in  the  remote  Malay 
word  cata,  to  speak,  and  seems  also  to  exist  in  the  Lapland  kuitet,  to  speak 
complainingly — The  same  element  may  have  also  assisted  to  form  the  Latin 
verbs  queror,  I  complain,  and  qiueso,  I  pray.  But  without  insisting  on  these, 
do  not  the  other  sknilarities  display  an  affinity  bet\veen  languages  which 
have  no  actual  consanguinity,  that  cannot  be  justly  attributable  to  casual 
pronunciation  ? 

Two  other  resemblances  between  the  Latin  and  Guatemala  language 
deserve  a  passing  notice.  In  the  one  equus,  in  the  other  queh,  is  the  term 
for  a  horse.— In  the  Latin,  macula  is  a  fault  or  a  stain,  and  in  the  Guate- 
mala, mac  signifies  sin :  this  tenn  looks  like  the  element  of  the  Latin  w^ord. 
and  of  its  connectives,  maculo,  to  defile,  and  maculosus,  infamous. 

The  second  instance  that  I  would  adduce  of  far-extending  identities  and 
similarities,  which  seem  not  to  be  truly  explicable,  but  on  the  supposition  of 
mankind  possessing,  at  some  time  before  they  separated  into  distinct  nations, 
a  common  speech,  of  which  each  has  preser\-ed  some  fragments, — occurs  in  the 
words,  which  many  languages,  that  have  had  no  known  intercourse  with 
each  other,  and  whose  general  mass  is  entirely  dissimilar,  have  used  to  ex- 
press the  pronoun  /or  ??ie,  and  its  plural  forms,  we  and  us,  and  its  adjectives, 
mine  and  our. 

In  the  nominative  form  of  this  pronoun,  we  find  the  follownng  coinci- 
dences, making  the  consonant  in  its  marking  sound. 


Me 

Pemiish 

aij-n 

Hindostanee 

Me 

Irish 

Mene 

Yarura 

Me 

Armoric 

Man 

Oiggur 

Me 

Xodwassich 

Men 

Lapland 

Me 

Zigereunish 

Am 

Wogul 

£me 

Angola 

Am 

M'baya 

My 

Maratta 

A)Tn 

Abipones 

My 

Welsh 

Ayim 

Mokobi 

Mem 

Hindostan 

Em 

Susoo 

I^Iama 

Ceylon 

Ym 

Welsh 

Men 

Persian 

Amba 

Malay 

Min 

Yakut 

Ooma 

Bornou. 
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In  its  objective  or  accusative  case,  ?«e,  there  are 


Me 

Latin 

Mik 

Gothic 

Me 

Saxon 

Mig 

Islandic 

Me 

Susoo 

Man 

Persian 

Mae 

Friendly  Isles 

Manm 

Zend 

Mi 

Francotheotisc 

Mnie 

Polish 

E/i, 

Greek 

Menia 

Russian 

Mmoi 

Egyptian 

Urn 

Persia. 

mds  of  the  same  origin  from  m. 

characterize  its 

plural  we. 

Ma 

Persian 

Muiri 

Koriaks 

Ma 

Bas  Bretagne 

Mach 

Osseten 

Maua  (we 

two) 

New  Zealand 

Miech 

Armenian 

Matu  (we 

all) 

ib. 

Mekin 

Finnisli 

Me 

Tcheremissiams 

Mano 

Samojedes 

Mee 

Zigereunish 

Mil. 

Mordwini 

Mei 

Ostiaks 

Menik 

Wogul 

Mi 

Hungarian 

Mink 

Hungarian 

Mi 

Permish 

Menk 

Armenian 

Mi 

Wotiaks 

Mmou 

Egyptian 

Mi 

Serjanisli 

Mende 

Mantchou 

Mije 

Lapland 

Membe 

ib. 

H/uets  (we' 

) 

Greek 

Omede 

Samojedes 

Moui 

Russian 

Am 

Curdish 

Mu 

Permish 

Ham 

Hindostan 

Muri 

Tchutski 

Amy 

Maratta. 

The  same  elementary  sound  equally  founds  in  many  languages  the  vi^ord 
for  us. 


Ma 

Curdish 

Umua 

Pima 

Mara 

Persian 

Arain 

Tagalish 

Mat 

Ostiaks 

Minee 

Mordwini 

Me 

Wogul 

Mianle 

Permish 

A/i/i€ 

Greek 

MeiUe 

Fins 

Wfias 

ib. 

Meile 

Olonetzi 

Mis 

Mordwini 

Malana 

Tchereraissi 

Mus 

Armenian 

Miten 

Jukad  Koriaks 

Mus 

Lithuanian 

Mitel 

ib. 

Muhs 

Lettish 

Meite 

Fins 

Asmam 

Hoch  Indostan 

Mundu 

Tungus. 

Meims 

Kurish 
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The  possessive  adjective  of  the  first  person  my  or  mine,  exhibits  similar 
identities  and  analogies  from  the  same  element. 


Min 

Saxon 

Maning 

Oiggur 

Mein 

Gothic 

Ma 

Armoric 

Mein 

German 

Ma 

Araukosi 

Min 

Francotheotisc 

Mo 

Irish 

Minn 

Islandic 

Moi 

Russian 

Mini 

Mongol 

Mau 

Welsh 

Mini 

Mandshur 

My 

ib. 

Miny 

Kalmuck 

Me 

Susoo. 

The  plural  adjective  of  this  pronoun,  which  we  term  our,  is  also  formed  in 
many  languages  from  the  elementary  consonant  m,  as  the  following  exam- 
ples will  show : 


Ma 

Curdish 

Mus 

Livonia 

Ma 

Persian 

Musu 

Lithuania 

Mach 

Osseten 

Memnan 

Tcheremissi 

Mas 

Kermanish 

Imou 

Persian 

Mezne 

ib. 

Med 

Lewish 

Mat 

Hoch  Indostan 

Meddi 

Esthonia 

Mas 

Barbarous  Greek 

Meiden 

Finland 

Me 

Ostiaks 

Meidhen 

Lapland 

Me 

Wogul 

Modo 

Turuchar 

Meu 

Esthonian 

Mer 

Armenian 

Mi 

Samojedes 

Mian 

Permia 

Mi 

Hungarian 

Men 

ib. 

Mier 

Armenian 

Men 

Wogul 

Mur 

ib. 

Man 

Persian 

Mijan 

Carelia 

Mani 

Kalmuck 

Mijan 

Scrganish 

Manay-ikn 

Taignerien 

Meijan 

Oloneki 

Minek 

Mordwini 

Mitsje 

Jukads 

Manki 

Tunquien 

Mes 

Nogay  Tartars 

Mungi 

Tungus 

Mis 

Karats 

Moui 

Mandshur 

Moz 

Turkish 

Megni 

ib. 

Mus 

ib. 

Amtze 

Maratta 

Mus 

Kurish 

Millyara 

Wohaks. 

In  studying  the  composition  of  language,  we  soon  perceive  that  the 
endings  of  the  verbal  conjugations  or  their  beginnings,  and  sometimes 
both,  arise  in  many,  and  indeed  in  most  languages,  from  the  addition  of 
sounds  to  express  the  changes  of  their  persons,  /,  thou,  he,  we,  &c.     These 
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added  sounds  are  either  the  pronouns  used  in  the  language  containing  the 
verbal  inflections,  or  may  be  traced  to  be  pronouns  in  other  tongues.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  endings  of  their  various  tenses,  and  in 
Latin  we  find  this  same  sound  from  m  very  much  used  to  signify  the  first 
person,  or  the  /,  of  its  tenses,  as  sum,  lam;  eram,  I  %cas;fi(cram,  I  had  been; 
sim,  cssem,  fuerim,  and  fuissem.  It  also  marks  the  regular  tenses  of  this 
language  in  amabam,  I  did  love ;  amaveram,  I  had  loved ;  ameni,  amarem,  ama- 
verim,  amavissem,  &c.  In  the  Greek  the  same  pronoun  in  the  same  sound 
from  m,  but  in  the  form  of  mi  or  mai,  appears  in  e</x<,  sa-oixai,  toxtoi/a*,  tu^/oi/ai, 

TU7rOl[Xl,   TSTll<Poi[J.t,   TllTTTOlXai,   T£TUjU.jU,a<,   &C. 

The  same  fact  of  the  m  termination  expressing  the  first  person  of  the  verbs, 
appears  in  the  Persian  budem,  I  was,  and  basem,  I  will  be,  and  in  the  regular 
conjugations  of  the  Irish  verbs ;  in  some  of  the  Polish,  as  bj/lem,  I  was ;  and 
in  the  Armenian,  where  Gum  is,  /  exist,  and  linim  stands  for  /  became.  In 
the  form  of  ma  it  also  occurs  in  the  African  Susoo,  for  in  that,  la  is  to  be, 
and  luma  is  I  am. 

The  extensive  use  of  a  syllable  with  M  to  express  the   pronoun  /,  is 
peculiarly  shown  by  its  characterizing  the  first  person  of  the  verbs  in  those 
languages,  which  have  dropped  the  application  of  it  to  signify  the  pronoun 
by  itself.     The  Turkish  is  a  striking  example.     In  this  tongue  the  words  for 
/  and  me,  when  put  separately,  are  ben  and  beni,  and  yet  the  first  person  in 
all  or  nearly  all  the  tenses  of  their  numerous  conjugations,  which  are  at  least 
ten,  end  with  an  m  vocable.     A  few  will  show  this.     Severim,  I  love ;  seve- 
jorum,  I  was  loving ;  severdim,  I  have  loved;  sevejordim,   I  have  been  loving; 
sevdim,  I  may  love;  severim,  I  shall  love.     This  is  a  very  impressive  indication 
of  the  justness  of  our  positions  of  a  primitive  unity  and  a  subsequent  dis- 
ruption.   The  loss  in  the  Turkish  of  the  use  of  the  m  to  express  the  pronoun 
mc  in  its  distinct  state,  is  evidence  that  its  verbal  inflections  were  formed  at 
some  anterior  state  when  the  m  vocable  denoted  it,  and  at  that  time  it  must 
have  so  denoted  it  in  common  with  those  other  nations  who  were  usin<r  it 
for  their  pronouns.     The  common  use  of  this  vocable   marks  the  primeval 
unity  or  consanguinity  of  such  nations  ;   the  loss  of  it  for  the  separate  pro- 
noun proves  the  subsequent  disunion  of  those  who  have  relinquished  it. 

If  the  first  person  singular  of  the  verbs  in  several  unconnected  languages 
lead  us  to  these  inferences,  the  formation  of  the  first  person  plural  in  many 
tongues  adds  that  confirmation  which  may  be  always  expected  in  all  just 
theories,  but  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  false  ones.  We  have  shown  that 
the  m  marks  the  words  for  %ve  and  us,  as  well  as  for  /and  7ne.     If  then  the 
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preceding  assumptions  be  well-grounded,  the  verbal  terminations  for  ?i'e  will 
show  an  identity  with  the  words  used  to  signify  the  ice  and  the  us. 

The  fact  verifies  the  reasoning.  We  have  shown  amid  others,  that  mu  in 
Permish,  and  moui  in  Russian,  and  r,(j.us  in  Greek,  express  ice,  and  that  mus 
in  Armenian  and  Lithuanian,  like  ij^aaj  in  Greek,  denotes  us.  But  mus  is 
the  termination  which  forms  the  first  person  plural  in  the  Latin  verbs,  as 
sumus,  we  arc;  fuhnus,  u-e  have  been ;  amamus,  we  love;  legimus,  we  read; 
docebamus,  we  did  teach ;  and  audivimus,  we  have  heard. 

The  Greek  gives  its  evidence  of  the  same  thing  in  its  use  of  the  analogous 
sound  of  [xsv  for  its  first  person  plural,  ruirroixsv,  we  strike;  rv^poftsv,  we 
shall  strike.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  Greek,  almost  without  an  exception,  ex- 
presses its  verbal  inflections  for  we,  in  all  its  tenses,  by  the  addition  of  fi.sv. 
But  we  have  shown  that  niin  among  the  Mordwini,  7nano  among  the  Samo- 
jedes,  and  7)ienik  amid  the  Wogul,  are  used  to  signify  ?re ;  as  7}ienk  is  in 
Hungary,  and  mink  in  Armenia. 

It  would  be  tedious  now  to  adduce  instances  from  other  languages  to  the 
same  effect.     It  is  a  prevailing  feature. 

But  why  should  m  sounds  be  used  so  universally  for  the  first  person  in- 
stead of/,  b,  d,  or  s,  or  any  other  letter?  It  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
most  ancient  application  of  the  m  to  this  purpose  in  the  primitive  language, 
when  all  mankind  were  in  one  society;  and  by  its  being  one  of  the  fragments 
carried  away  by  the  diverging  tribes  on  their  sudden  dispersion.  Mere 
chance  could  not  have  led  so  many  people  to  invent,  each  for  itself,  this 
sound  for  this  pronoun. 

But  we  may  notice  another  fact  attached  to  it  which  enforces  our  philo- 
logical system. 

In  a  former  paper,  on  the  words  expressing  Mother,  it  was  proved  that 
Ma,  or  a  syllable  formed  from  t/i,  denoted  the  maternal  relation  ;  but  that  by 
some  confusion  of  lip,  or  alteration  of  sound,  the  vocable  )na  had  become 
changed  into  na,  and  that  in  several  languages,  N  instead  of  M  had  become 
the  forming  sound  of  the  syllable  for  Mother. 

The  very  same  mutation  has  occurred  in  the  terms  expressing  /  and  tne. 
The  first  person  in  several  languages  is  expressed  by  a  syllable  which  the  N 
characterizes  instead  of  the  M. 

The  following  words  for  /  display  this  fact. 

^"  Hungarian  Ne  Tarahuamar 

Nae  Tungus  Nehe  ib. 
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Ne 

Mexican 

Nehe 

ib. 

Nee 

Chippeway 

Nin 

ib. 

Ni 

Miamis 

Ni 

Delaware 

Ni 

Chequitas 

Ni 

Mongol 

Nia 

Cora 

Ani 

Hebrew 

Ani 

Pimah 

Ani 

Arivaga 

Aneeh 

Muskoge 

Anok 

Egyptian 

Inche 

Moluche 

lena 

Punico-Malthese 

Und 

Mordwini 

Inara 

Caribbee 

Nuja 

Avanish 

Nuya 

Maiparish 

Nuya 

Achagaii 

Nanga 

Greenland 

Nam 

Tamul. 

So  for  the  same  pronoun  in  its  accusative  case  me,  there  are 

Na  Caribbee  Nei  Egyptian. 


Naku  (my)  New  Zealand. 


for  mine 

Ini 

Pima 

for  us,  we  find 

An 

Syrian 

£nu 

Hebrew 

Ana 

Chaldee 

L'ana 

Ethiopian 

L'ina 

Moorish 

Nan 

Egyptian 

Na 

Arabic 

Na 

Polish 

Nom 

ib. 

Nee 

Albania 

Nebel 

ib. 

Nov 

Dacian 

Noaa 

Walachia 

Noao 

Old  Walachia 

Nas 

Slavonic 

Nas 

Ragiisan 

Nam 

Bohemian 

Nas 

ib. 

Numas 

Old  Prussian 

Numans 

ib. 

Anone 

Guzzerat 

Uns 

Gothic 

Uns 

Francotheotisc 

Minek 

Mordwini. 

To  express  the  plural  nominative  of  the  same  pronoun,  which  with  us  is 
vr,  there  are 


Na 

Albanian 

Nahna 

Arabic 

Na 

Kari  kiini 

Smahna 

Moorish 

Ina 

Persian 

Nachna 

Chaldee 

Ahhna 

Punico-Malthese 

Nande 

Guaranies 

Han 

Arivaga 

Nannja 

Kinai 

Anon 

Egyptian 

Nos 

Latin 
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Noi 

Suaneli 

Niape 

Persia 

Nish 

Anzua: 

Niseh 

Chunsag 

Nuchwa 

Akuscha 

Neel 

Micmac. 

The  following  words,  obviously  formed  from  the  same  elementary  syllable 
with  n,  are  used  to  express  our. 


Na 

Chaldee 

Unsa 

Baierish 

Na 

Arabic 

Aunzor 

Jewish  Dutch 

Na 

Sanscrit 

Nei 

Cornish 

Na 

Moorish 

Nu 

Hebrew 

Na 

Ethiopian 

Nu 

Venetian 

Na 

Berber 

Nasch 

Slavonic 

Ina 

Albania 

Nasch 

Bohemian 

Naniu 

Bissajitch 

Nassie 

ib. 

Namin 

Tagalisch 

Nasch 

Hungarian 

Namude 

Malabar 

Nash 

Krainish 

Nanaichi 

Kinai 

Noash 

Rhetia 

Noina 

Saraojedes 

Naskoyi 

Dalmatia 

Gniah 

Lanipong 

Nescher 

Anzug 

Njangal 

Kotchin 

Nescherab 

Dschar 

Engal 

Tamul 

Nes 

Flanders 

Ein 

■\A"elsh 

Nes 

Onsernone 

Hon 

Bas  Bretagne 

Nos 

Polish 

^Vaan 

Koluchi 

Noes 

ib. 

Uun 

Albania 

Nossen 

Old  Prussian 

Unsar 

Gothic 

Nostne 

Walachia 

Unseer 

Old  German 

Noster 

Latin. 

Unser 

Switz 

Several  of  these  two  last  specimens  I  have  collected  from  the  Paternosters 
collected  in  the  '  Mithridates.' 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  words  formed  from  n  as  to  those  from 
m.  Both  instances  seem  equally  to  establish  our  inference  of  a  primeval 
unity  and  subsequent  dispersion. 

Some  further  deductions  arise  from  some  of  the  less  frequent  sounds  that 
have  been  used  to  denote  the  first  personal  pronoun.  We  trace  an  exact 
affinity  between  the 


Saxon  Ic 

Gothic  Ik 

Francotheotisc  Ih 
VOL.   I.    PART  I. 


Islandic 
Russian 


Ach. 


M 
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These  seem  to  be  clearly  from  the  same  element,  being  the  same  sounds 
prolonged  by  a  vowel  as 

The  Greek  Eya,  Chinese  Ego  and  ugo 

Latin  Ego  Sanscrit  Agam. 

we  trace  the  descent  also  in  the 

Ku  ofThay  Aku  Malay 

Ca  Siam  Uku  Rejang. 

and  even  in  the 

Quit  of  Totonac 

and  the 

Quis  of  LuIp. 

I  have  adduced  these  modes  of  expressing  the  /  in  order  to  give  a  further 
proof  that  when  we  meet  the  words  of  two  syllables,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  them  to  be  compounds  of  two  elementary  sounds  which  were  sepa- 
rately used  to  express  the  same  idea  or  fact  before  the  compound  was  formed 
from  their  union.  These  prior  elements  may  or  may  not  be  retained  in  the 
language  which  has  the  compound ;  if  not,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  find  them 
in  some  other  languages. 

Thus  for  the  /  we  have 

Cana,  in  Maipuri  Kani  and  Kama,  in  Molucca. 

These  are  manifestly  compounds  of  the  K  and  N  syllabic  elements ;  and 
we  accordingly  find  the  ca  used  for  /  in  Siam,  and  the  na  in  the  nae,  ne,  and 
ui  of  the  several  languages  before  noticed. 

The  same  fact  again  appears  most  palpably  in  the  two  words  that  I  shall 
next  mention  which  express  the  same  pronoun  /. 

Noca,  in  Peru  Anok,  in  Egypt. 

These  are  manifestly  compositions  of  the  N  and  K  sounds,  but  with  this 
accidental  difference,  that  Peru  has  chosen  to  take  those  elementary  N  and 
K  syllables  where  the  vowel  follows  or  prolongs  the  consonant,  and  the 
Egyptians  have  preferred  and  preserved  those  in  whicli  tiie  vowel  precedes 
and  shortens  the  consonant :   this  is  all  the  diversity  between  noca  and  anok. 
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The  Sanscrit  agam  is,  as  clearly,  a  compound  of  ag  and  am,  both  used 
elsewhere  for  /. 

The  Mongols  in  their  namai,  have  made  a  compound  of  the  two  most 
prevailing  elementary  sounds  for  /,  the  na  and  the  tna ;  thus  showing  what  I 
have  often  observed  in  the  composition  of  languages,  an  accumulation  of 
primitive  elements  to  express  what  each  of  them  singly  has  been  actually 
used  somewhere  or  other  to  denote. 

To  be  able  thus  to  resolve  the  polysyllable  words  for  this  pronoun  into 
preceding  elements,  and  to  show  that  these  are  singly  used  for  it  in  some 
other  language,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  more  complicate  words  have 
been  compounded  from  these  elementary  terms ;  but  to  exhibit  also  the 
fact  that  these  prior  monosyllables  have  been  employed  by  several  uncon- 
nected nations  for  precisely  the  same  purpose,  is  to  give  all  the  proof  that 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of,  that  they  are  not  the  result  of  mere  chance, 
but  that  they  have  originated  from  some  primeval  tongue  common  to  all, 
from  which,  by  some  confusion  of  speech  or  mind  or  violent  dislocation, 
they  have  been  separated. 

The  compounds  of  this  kind  often  display  a  singular  affinity  among  distant 
nations  as  well  as  their  elements.  The  yijangal  of  Kochin,  the  nanga  of 
Greenland,  the  nannja  of  Kinai,  the  Avanish  nuja,  and  others,  claim  notice 
in  this  respect.  The  anone  of  Guzzerat  is  a  doubling  of  the  same  element 
of  the  N ;  the  m'lnck  of  the  Mordwini,  is  curious  for  exhibiting  three  of  the 
elementary  sounds,  m,  n,  and  k,  above  noticed,  huddled  into  one  word.  The 
Gothic  mik,  and  the  Islandic  m'lg,  are  manifest  compounds  of  the  me,  and 
the  ik  and  eg. 

The  use  of  both  the  n  and  the  in  elementary  words  to  denote  this  pro- 
noun is  very  striking  in  the  Pima  language,  which  expresses  the  /  by  am,  and 
the  me  by  um;  so  its  we  is  niape,  but  its  us  is  umua.  Here  we  see  the  n  root 
has  been  retained  for  the  nominative  cases,  and  the ;«  root  for  the  accusative 
ones ;  so  the  Latin  and  Greek  adopt  the  ego  for  their  nominative  /,  but  keep 
the  me  for  their  accusative.  These  facts  indicate  that  both  cases  are  taken 
from  other  and  prior  sources,  and  strongly  imply  the  confused  state  and 
fragments  of  something  anterior,  out  of  which  the  now  prevailing  languages 
have  been  composed.  They  preclude  us  from  saying  that  languages  have 
been  made  up  by  mere  accident  without  any  connection  with  any  primeval 
tongue. 

Before  we  quit  this  personal  pronoun,  we  may  remark,  that  our  plural 
adjective  our  may  be  traced  in  the  ore  of  the  Guarani  and  of  the  Mexicans; 
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in  the  uur  of  the  Waldenses,  the  ar  of  the  Irish,  and  the  gure  of  Biscay ; 
and  that  its  cognate  term  seems  to  exist  in  the  ure,  which  exjiresses  /  in 
the  Avariot  and  in  the  Tamanakish,  and  in  the  raou,  which  signifies  both  / 
and  we,  in  the  Siamese. 

The  last  observations  with  which  I  will  trouble  the  Society  on  this  pro- 
noun are  on  the  vowel  i  being  applied  to  express  it,  which  has  become  its 
fixed  nominative  term  in  the  English  language.  The  most  ancient  use  of 
this  vowel  to  express  the  first  personal  pronoun  appears  in  the  Hebrew, 
where  the  addition  of  it  to  nouns  implies  my;  as  daber  a  word;  daberi,  my  word; 
id,  a  hand ;  idi,  my  hand;  so  i  is  the  word  for  of  me  and  to  me,  with  the  pre- 
positional affix  /.  The  addition  of  i  to  Hebrew  verbs  gives  them  the  mean- 
ing of  the  pronoun  /.  In  Peru  y  expresses  my ;  ia,  in  Polish  and  Russian, 
is  /,  and  so  is  ui  in  Pagurish.  lya  is  the  term  for  /  in  the  Pappua,  and  aia 
in  the  Waigiou  Islands.  It  is  the  i  which  being  added  to  the  radical  Latin 
verbs  makes  the  first  person  of  all  their  perfect  tenses,  as  fui,  amavi,  docui, 
legi,  audivi. — In  the  ui  of  docui,  we  see  the  actual  ui,  which  the  Pagurish 
still  uses  to  express  /.  We  trace  the  i  for  the  first  person  in  the  Egyptian  ai, 
I  have  been;  nei,  I  might  be;  and  amoi,  I  wish. — In  the  Japonese,  sugi,  I  plough; 
tjigi,  I  hear ;  corobi,  I  fall ;  and  vabi,  I  cry  out;  indeed  in  most  of  the  Japan 
verbs,  the  i  marks  the  first  person.  In  the  Francotheotisc,  the  same  sound 
for  /  existed  in  ih ;  the  i  became  also  admitted  at  last  into  Saxon,  and  appears 
in  the  Norman  Saxon  Life  of  St.  Margaret.  In  the  Moorish,  /  signifies  me, 
and  na  us;  thus  with  the  dative  prefix  /,  to  me  is  //;  as  to  thee  is  lek :  and  to 
us  is  lena. 

From  all  these  facts  the  same  inferences  seem  to  be  deducible ;  and  these 
are,  that  a  primeval  community  of  language,  and  a  forcible  abruption  of 
the  united  population  into  dispersing  families,  with  some  attendant  confusion 
of  pronunciation,  are  circumstances  that  explain  these  remarkable  identities 
existing  in  every  language  amid  such  great  dissimilarities  ;  and  that  no 
other  recorded  incidents  of  antiquity  elucidate  such  phenomena. 

I  have  observed  several  other  corroborating  instances  of  the  satiie  ten- 
dency, but  will  not  at  present  fatigue  the  Society  by  detailing  them. — But 
they  may  not  find  it  uninteresting,  if  two  examples  be  added  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  classifying  analysis  of  the  words  in  my  former  letters  to  express 
the  paternal  and  maternal  relations,  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  terms  used 
to  denote  nature  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 

The  word  nature  is  very  variously  used :  it  is  sometimes  taken  figuratively 
for  the  general  economy  of  existence,  sometimes  for  its  active  laws,  and  it 
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has  been  embodied  into  a  fancied  personalitj^  which  has  been  substituted  for 
the  Deity.  These  differing  uses  of  the  word  led  me  to  consider  what  was 
its  original,  philological  signification. 

It  is  in  Latin,  natura ;  but  this  really  is  the  neuter  plural  of  the  future 
participle  of  nascor. — Nascor,  I  am  born ;  naturus,  about  to  be  born ;  natura, 
the  things  about  to  be  burn. 

But  things  about  to  be  born  are  things  about  to  be  produced  by  organized 
forms  that  have  been  expressly  arranged  into  their  artificial  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  what  they  actually  bring  forth. — But  all  such  or- 
ganized forms  among  animals  are  Mothers,  all  born  animals  are  born  from 
Mothers,  and  therefore  whatever  expresses  birth  has  a  relation  to  a  Mother, 
and  the  term  to  express  it  may  naturally  be  expected  to  be  derived  from  the 
maternal  person. 

Does  the  word  tiascor  exhibit  this  connection  ?  I  submit  that  it  does, — 
the  word  is  divisible  into  two  syllables,  ?ui  and  scor.  It  is  one  of  the  objects 
of  these  essays  to  show  that  the  elements  of  words  are  to  be  sought  for  in 
other  languages  if  they  have  not  been  retained  in  the  one  under  considera- 
tion. Now  in  Latin,  tui  does  not  signify  Mother;  the  Latin  has  7mt  to 
signify  that,  and  pa  for  Father,  as  we  see  in  the  words  7nater  and  pater. 
But  the  Society  will  recollect  that  several  instances  were  adduced  in  a  former 
letter  to  show  that  many  unconnected  nations  used  the  syllable  na  to  express 
Mother. 

Hence  we  may  conjecture  that  the  Latin  terms  nascor,  natus,  naturus  and 
natura,  mean  the  production  from  a  Mother. — We  have  a  word  very  like  the 
scor,  in  the  Greek  «o-;^fo,  /  have,  and  the  combination  of  this  with  na  would 
denote,  had  from  a  Mother. 

But  how  stands  the  case  in  Greek  ?  Will  the  same  reasoning  and  deriva- 
tion there  also  apply  to  its  word  for  nature  ?  The  answer  to  this  will  be, 
that  the  same  train  of  reasoning  fully  applies,  but  not  the  same  derivation  ; 
and  yet  a  derivation  so  analogous,  that  although  different,  it  but  more 
strongly  confirms  and  illustrates  the  general  principle  of  the  etymology. 
For  the  difference  is,  that  the  Greek  takes  a  word  which  implies  Father  to 
express  the  productive  cause  of  things,  as  the  Latin  uses  the  term  which 
means  Alother. 

The  Greek  words  for  fiature  are  <pua  and  i^ua-ig;  the  verb  to  these  is  <puco, 
which  means  gigno,  nascor,  produco.  Thus  its  proper  force,  so  far  as  it  differs 
from  the  Latin  nascor,  is  that  it  rather  expresses  production  than  birth. 

But  from  what  element  was  <poa>  formed  ?     The  Greek  language  does  not 
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contain  it,  but  other  tongues  do.  Fu  is  the  word  for  Father  in  the  Chinese, 
and  in  Tunquin ;  as  fa  also  is  in  the  Mandingo,  Tanguht,  Birman  and  else- 
where.— It  is  the  root  of  our  own  term  Father,  which  pho  also  implies  in  the 
Thay  language. 

Thus  the  Greek  word  for  nature  expresses  what  is  produced  by  a  Father, 
and  the  Latin  what  is  born  from  a  Mother. 

Corresponding  with  this,  the  Latin  for  a  station  is  7iatio,  which  on  this 
derivation  implies,  born  from  the  same  Mother, — 'SO  the  Greek  word  for  a 
tribe,  <pu\r^,  may  be  traced  to  Xaog,  a  j)eople,  and  fu,  a  Father,  intimating  a 
race  from  the  same  Father.— \t  is  a  confirmation  of  these  ideas,  that  the 
Hebrew  term  for  a  nation  is  allowed  to  be  derived  from  its  word  for  Mother. 
a^*,  (tm,  is  Mother  in  Hebrew,  and  oiN,  aom,  is  a  nation.  Buxtorf  in  his 
Lexicon  places  them  as  being  thus  related. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Rev.  Sir, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

SHARON  TURNER. 

32,  Red  Lion  Square. 

2Sth  February,  1825. 

The  Rev.  R.   Cattermole, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
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I  VII.    Further  Illustrations  of  the  preceding  Principles. 

Read  December  7th,  1825. 

Reverexd  Sir, 

The  fear  of  burthening  the  Society  with  too  many  papers  on  philology, 
and  the  occupation  of  preparing  for  the  press  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  of  the  English  Reformation,  induced  me  to  wish,  this  year, 
not  to  trouble  the  Royal  Literary  Society  with  any  communication ;  but  a 
respected  member  of  its  council  having  intimated  to  me  their  intention  of 
printing  the  former  papers,  and  having  urged  me  to  send  to  you  any  further 
elucidation  of  the  principles  suggested  in  them  that  I  might  happen  to  have 
noticed, — I  have  departed  from  my  purpose  of  not  soliciting  your  indulgence 
this  season,  and  will  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Society  a  few  more  impressive  facts,  on  the  affinities  and  origin  of  human 
languages. 

Abandoning  the  usual  path  of  making  any  one  language  now  known  the 
original  parent  of  the  rest,  which  has  been  the  ordinary  stumbling-block  of 
antiquarian  philologers ;  the  examples  and  reasonings  in  the  former  letters 
tend  rather  to  show,  that  none  of  the  national  tongues  which  have  come  to  our 
cognizance  can  claim  the  honor  of  having  been  the  ancestor  of  the  rest. 
Whatever  the  primeval  language  of  Adam,  or  the  antediluvian  society,  or  of 
the  first  re-peoplers  of  the  earth,  after  that  great  catastrophe  which  fossil 
remains  in  every  part  of  the  globe  concur  with  the  ancient  traditions  of  all 
nations  to  attest,  may  have  been, — there  is  no  appearance,  no  evidence,  and 
no  probability,  that  it  is  now  existing  any  where  in  the  world.  That  it  was 
broken  up  and  confused,  and  that  all  who  spoke  it  were  scattered  over  the 
shattered  terraqueous  continent,  is  the  express  assertion  of  the  most  ancient 
of  all  Historiographers  whose  works  have  descended  to  us.  It  was  to  inves- 
tigate whether  this  remarkable  declaration  was  true,  that  I  was  led  to  my 
philological  studies;  and  as  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  preceding  papers 
occurred  in  them,  it  became  evident  to  my  imperfect  judgment,  that  the 
present  state  of  human  languages  corresponds  with  the  Mosaic  information. 
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The  Society  will  perhaps  recollect,  that  the  main  principles  expressed  in 
my  former  communications  were  these  : — 

That  there  are  affinities  existing  and  now  observable  in  all  the  known 
languages  of  the  world,  which  have  occurred  to  our  examination,  that  cannot 
with  any  reasonable  probability  from  their  number  and  nature  be  attributed 
to  chance. 

That  these  affinities  occur  in  terms  that  are  likely  to  have  been  used  by 
the  earliest  progenitors  of  mankind,  because  they  express  the  most  endear- 
ing feelings,  or  the  most  common  ideas  ;  but  that  they  exist  in  every  lan- 
guage like  so  many  fragments,  more  or  less  insulated,  amid  a  general  mass 
of  the  greatest  diversities. 

That  both  these  affinities  and  these  diversities  must  have  had  adequate 
causes,  or  neither  could  have  appeared  ;  and  that  it  is  the  office  of  philoso- 
phical philology  to  endeavour  to  trace  their  historical  causation. 

Facts  and  reasonings  were  adduced,  to  suggest  that  an  early  abruption  and 
dispersion  of  the  primitive  society  of  the  human  race,  while  it  was  existing  as 
an  unseparated  association,  were  competent  to  produce  the  phenomena  that 
were  indicated  ;  and  as  nn  literary  record  has  transmitted  to  us  the  tradi- 
tion of  any  other  cause,  the  intelligent  mind  might  satisfactorily  adopt  the 
Mosaic  narration  of  the  confusion  at  Babel,  as  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
affinities  and  diversities  which  all  languages  will  be  found  to  exhibit,  when 
compared  with  each  other. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  complete  elucidation  of  this  curious  subject  would  re- 
quire the  patient  investigation  of  an  acute  sagacity  for  a  whole  life.  Perfectly 
unequal  myself  to  such  an  heroic  labor,  I  cannot  attempt  more  than  to  sug- 
gest the  inquiry,  to  open  some  of  the  mines,  and  to  illustrate  the  manner  in 
which  the  researches  may  be  carried  on. 

I  present  these  essays  but  as  fragments,  and  as  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
affinities  of  language  have  been  studied  upon  the  principles,  or  for  the  purpose 
on  which  I  have  examined  theni,  it  may  not  be  impertinent,  if  I  solicit  your 
attention  to  a  few  more  instances,  analogous  to  those  which  have  been  already 
enumerated.  The  more  variously  the  principles  are  found  to  apply,  the 
greater  becomes  the  probability  that  they  are  not  chimerical.  Indeed  if 
the  Mosaic  history  be  true,  the  larger  we  make  our  investigations  on  all  its 
important  circumstances,  the  more  evidences  of  that  truth  must  evolve. 
Falsehood  perishes  as  inquiry  advances.  Sed  magna  est  Veritas,  et  prtevalebit. 
The  fire  which  seems  to  dissolve  the  silver  it  essays,  only  clears  and  verifies 
the  genuine  metal. 
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But,  whatever  may  have  caused  them,  the  instances  adduced  m  this 
series  of  papers  will  show  that  there  are  coincidencies  in  distant  languages, 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  accident,  and  which  attest  an  early 
affinity  of  origin.  This  affinity,  where  actual  communication  has  not  been 
likely,  may  be  justly  inferred  to  have  been  a  kindredship,  anterior  to  the 
separation  and  remote  localization  of  the  nations  among  whom  the  resem- 
blances are  found.  The  purport  of  this  letter  will  be,  to  lay  before  the  Society 
a  few  more  examples  of  these  remarkable  coincidencies,  leaving  it  to  your 
judgment,  Sir,  in  reading  the  paper,  how  far  you  may  think  it  proper  to 
repeat  all  of  them  to  your  auditory.  Catalogues  of  mere  words  are  wearisome, 
and  the  argument  on  such  a  subject  is  better  appreciated  by  the  eye  than 
the  ear. 

I  will  begin  with  the  terms  used  to  express  the  universal  fluid  mater.   The 
Hebrew  word  for  this  is  mim ;  and  it  is  quite  surprising  to  observe,  that  in 
all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  many  nations  signify  this  liquid  by  a  vo- 
cable of  one  or  more  syllables  from  the  letter  M. 
In  Africa  we  have 


Mo 

Okl  Kgjptian 

Aman 

Shilha 

Ma 

Mauritania 

Amangan 

Barebras 

Mi 

Tigre 

Umba 

Barca 

Mi 

Argubbe 

lom 

Egyptian 

Mi 

Akeko 

Oyum 

Suaken 

Mi 

Sowaiel 

Maaesi 

Kaffer 

Me 

SoDiauli 

Mectsi 

Beetjuanas 

Moye 

ib. 

Matee 

Lagoa  Bay 

Mwou 

Coptic 

Majy 

Ethiopian 

Men 

Bullom 

Maje 

Shilhuc 

Aman 

Berber 

Maze 

Makuo 

Mih 

Akraisch 

Meze 

Mongou 

Ameh 

Bornou 

Ammaansi 

Koossa 

Aman 

Si  wall 

Mane 

Begharnii. 

In  Asia 

Mim 

1  !ebr<  w 

Emak 

Sesseh 

Mia 

Persiart 

Mis 

Japonese 

Mu 

Tungusi 

Mizzu 

lb. 

Moo« 

Malay 

Meezee 

Louclioo 

Maun 

lurkish 

Mid  zee 

ib. 

.Muck 

.Tchugazzi 

Umi 

Japonese 

Mmak 

ib. 

Yemm 

Arabic 

Mok 

Stsseh,  ib. 

Mimil 

Koreiks. 
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In  South  America 


Ma 

Moake 
Huma 

Villele 

Araucania 

Aymar 

In  North  America 

Ammah 
Omma 

Cherokee 
ib. 

In  Europe 

Ime 
Imek 

Greenland 
ib. 

and  elsewhere 

Ahemon 

Canary  Islands 

Empye 
Umpe 


Moui 


Sankoki 
Pampticough. 


Norton  Strasse. 


Imak 


Emoanna 


Greenland 


New  Zealand. 


We  trace  the  same  radical  in  the  Welsh  more,  the  sea,  and  in  the  Latin 
mare,  humor,  hwnidm. 

All  these  people  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  derived  their  sound  from 
each  other.  It  must  have  descended  to  them  from  some  primitive  source, 
common  to  all. 

2.  My  next  instance  shall  be  from  fike,  the  Latin  for  which  we  all  know 
to  be  ignis.  This  is  rather  a  peculiar  word,  and  composed  of  two  unlike 
syllables.  Yet  we  can  trace  it  in  this  compound  state  into  other  languages, 
and  its  component  elements  also.  Thus  for  the  same  thing  Jire,  which  ignis 
means,  we  have 


Agni 

Sanscrit 

Ugni 
Igne 
Ingnek 

ib. 

Greenland 

ib. 

Ougnis 

Lithuania 

Ogin 

Bengal 

Akiiii 

Malabar 

Eknokk 

S.  Tchugazzi 

The  separate  elements  of  these  two-syllable  words  appear  also  elscM'here. 
Thus  we  can  parallel  the  first  syllable  of  ignis,  by  the  following  terms  for 

/ire : 


Ag 

Malabar 

Ogiah 

Ashantee 

Aag 

Bengal 

Yagi 

Japan 

Oga 

Slavonic 

Egah 

Fantee 

Ogha 

Booroon,  Africa 

Eg  (it  burns) 

Hungarian 
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Egiah,  (fire) 

Ik 

Ika 


Assianthen 
Dungolish,  Africa 
Baratruck 


Iked  (he  burns)  Hebrew 


Icue 
Jucue 
Jucu 
Ijucu 


The  second  syllable  nis  and  «f  we  may  perceive  in 


Nie 

Villele 

Enie 

Nootka 

Nua 

Ottomaca 

1  a  more 

compound  state  i 

Neach 

North  America 

Nock 

Kadjak 

Annak 

Tchugazzi 

Anodek 

Mokebi 

Nujucun 

Mosse 

Nina 
Nina 
Nar 


Nubi 
Niala 
Nuledi 
Njite 


Lule 
ib. 

Mosse 
ib. 


Ayraara 
Quichua 
Turkish : 


Van  Diemen 
Malabar 
Mbaya 
Phellata. 


Other  terms  used  for  Jire  present  also  singular  coincidencies  in  some 
languages  very  unconnected. 

A.SSO  in  Latin  is,  to  roast;  usee  is,  hot  in  Moluche ;  and  ushu  means,  to  burn 
in  Sanscrit. — ^The  primitive  element  that  expresses^?-?,  seems  to  be  preserved 
in  the  Hebrew  as;  and  the  following  words  which  also  stand  hrjire,  seem  to 
be  derivatives  from  the  primeval  term  : 


Issat 

Harrun 

Essaat 

Aikeke 

Ossu 

Madagascar 

.\sat 

Amharu 

Shetta 

Barca 

Ischey 

Hudson's  Bay 

Assista 

Hurons 

Usitter 

Fall  Indians 

Wussik 

Mabba 

Usillar 

Hudson's  Bay, 

It  seems  also  to  have  been  the  governing  element  in 


Sua 
Saan 


Basque 
Avari 


and  with  the  ;:  pronunciation  of  the  s  in 


Zi 

Dido 

Zo 

Kabutsch 

Za 

Akuscha 

Tzah 

Kubebicha 

Za 

Kuralish 

Za 

Clioszi 

Za 

Audi 

Mng 


Osset 


Za 

Chuniag 

Za 

Anzug 

Za 

Dshar 

Zza 

South  Avari 

Ze 

Kisti  OD  Caucasus 

Ze 

Circassian. 
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I  was  amused  to  find  what  seemed  original  terms  for  our  tinder :  as  that  is 
lineu  burnt  by  fire,  we  may  conceive  it  to  have  been  derived  from  some 
resembhng  sound  that  expresses  //;t.  I  found  the  following  words  to  be 
actually  used  (or  Jire  in  four  American  languages  : 


Tiiida 

Pampticough 

Tindey 

Delaware 

Tenda 

New  Sweden 

Tendeo 

Minsi 

Tendeu 

Delaware 

Twendaufth 

ib. 

A  more  primitive  term  for  Jire  appears  in  the  tone  of  Suaken  near  Egypt. 

3.  The  affinities  of  the  concordant  appellations  for  the  word  name  are  so 
numerous  among  the  most  distant  and  unrelated  nations,  as  to  deserve 
attention.  I  will  begin  the  list  with  the  simplest  element  which  is  used 
for  it,  and  class  the  compounds  under  it.  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  these 
to  the  specimens  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Chamberlain,  Adelung,  and  Vater. 


Na 

Multan 

Naman 

Malabar 

Nao 

Tigeuren 

Namo 

Gothic 

Nao 

ib. 

Namo 

Francotheotisc 

Nahu 

Goanish 

Namun 

Alemanni 

Nawe 

Maratta 

Naman 

Jewish  Dutch 

Na 

Japan 

Namado 

Birman 

Enw 

Welsh 

Nahme 

German 

Ano 

S'Pol.  de  Leon 

Neraa 

Wogul 

Hano 

Cornish 

Nimud 

Wohaks 

Chano 

Bas  Bretagne 

Namid 

Permian 

Hanou 

ib. 

Nirayd 

Serjanish 

Nam 

Persian 

Nimma 

Kanarin 

Name 

ib. 

Namattin 

Tamul 

Nam 

Switz 

Namadhyan 

Telugis 

Nam 

Bavarian 

Namadheian 

Hoch  Indians 

Nom 

Mai  these 

Nairn 

Genieine  Mundal 

Nom 

Osseti 

Anun 

Armenian 

Nim 

Samojeds 

Oj-o^a 

Greek 

Nim 

Jukad 

Nomen 

Latin 

Nim 

Gaelic 

Ninna 

Koriak 

Nam 

Mongols 

Ninnea 

Tchutzi 

Naom 

ib. 

Nanang 

Formosa 

Nama 

Sanscrit 

Ainm 

Gaelic 

Nama 

Malay 

Hainm 

Irish 

Namma 

ib. 

Mim 

Chinese 

Nama 

A  vanish 

Mia 

ib. 

Xama 

Guzzerat 

Ming 

Thibet. 

In  the  7ia  of  Multan  and  Japan,  and  in  the  viia  of  the  Chinese,  we  pro- 
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bably  see  the  two  primitive  terms  for  tliis  word,  which  have  become  com- 
bined into  the  more  compound  nm/ia  and  its  similarities. 

4.  The  affinities  between  some  of  the  words  for  the  substan'tivk  verb 
in  several  distant  languages  are  also  striking  and  interesting. 

I  have  formerly  remarked  that  the  conjugations  of  this  verb,  both  in 
English  and  Latin,  discover  themselves  to  be  composed  of  the  fragments  of 
several  different  verbs  or  words,  put  together  to  make  up  the  inflections  of 
the  different  persons  and  tenses  :  thus,  law,  he  is,  ive  are,  and  I s/iall  be,  are 
not  conjugations  of  the  same  general  term  carried  on  from  one  radical  word 
through  all  the  tenses  with  merely  pronominal  additions,  jin/,  is,  are,  and 
he,  are  manifestly  very  unlike  words ;  so  in  Latin,  sum,  es,  fui,  erani,  are 
also  distinct  verbs,  brought  together  in  fragments  from  other  sources,  and 
combined  together  to  make  up  the  substantive  verb.  The  curious  fact  is, 
that  distinct  words,  forming  also  parts  of  the  substantive  verbs  of  other 
languages,  may  be  traced  in  them,  corresponding  with  the  am,  is,  are,  was, 
were,  and  be,  of  the  English  ;  and  with  the  sum,  est,  fui,  and  eram,  of  the  Latin. 

We  may  begin  with  the  infinitive  to  be.  The  word  he  is  but  partially  adopted 
in  the  inflections ;  we  find  it  in  the  participles  been  and  being,  in  the  future 
tense,  /  shall  he,  and  in  those  made  from  the  participle  been :  but  we  can 
trace  it  in  many  tenses  in  other  languages.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  it  appears 
in  its  proper  station,  beo,  I  am,  thus  beginning  the  conjugation,  though  it 
has  been  superseded  now  by  its  companion  am.  The  following  list  will  show 
how  extensively  this  term  be  and  its  affinities  have  prevailed  among  mankind. 


Beo,  (1 

'  am) 

Saxon 

Bo,  (be 

thou) 

Persian 

Bua 

Welsh 

Boude 

Russian 

Bim 

Francotheotisc 

Bouk 

ib. 

13in 

German 

Biak 

Buratisch 

Bis 

Buratisch 

Badz 

Polish 

Bein 

Irish 

Bit 

Curdish 

Beon,  (to  be) 

Saxon 

Bu,  (he 

was) 

Welsh 

Bhu 

Sanscrit 

Bha,  (I 

was) 

Gaelic 

Bye 

Polish 

Budera 

Persian 

Bo 

Persian 

Bylera 

Polisli 

Buden 

ib. 

Bilei 

Buratisch 

Buden 

Turkish 

Beile 

Russian 

Bede 

Bas((iio 

Bo,  (he 

will  be; 

I  Welsh 

Bod 
Bheith 
Bwite 
Bouti 

Welsh 
Irish 
Russian 
I-ithiianian 

Bcid,(I 
Bode 
Bydy 
Buchu 

shall  be 

)  Irish 
Polish 
Russian 
Buratisch. 

Bi,  (be 

thou) 

Irisli 
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It  is  observable,  that  in  the  Polish,  Russian,  and  Tartar  Buratisch,  the 
imperfect  tense,  /  wa.s,  is  made  by  the  addition  of  a  syllable  /cm  or  lei,  to  the 
radical  /»/.  Wc  find  this  element  in  three  languages  so  unconnected,  as  that 
of  Lapland,  the  Susoo,  and  the  Malay. 


Luma 

I  am,  ill  Susoo 

Leb 

I  am,  in  Lapland 

Lu 

I  was,     ib. 

Le 

He  is,     ib. 

I.u 

To  be,    ib. 

La 

Jle  is,  in  Malay. 

Hence  come  the  following. 


Olied 

He  is,  Esthonian 

Olet 

Thou  art,  Carelia 

Olet 

Thou  art,  Finland 

Ol 

Be  thou,  Turkish^ 

Olet 

ib.      Olonetz 

We  may  add,  that  in  the  Kirmanish,  leznn  stands  for  to  be. 

Another  interesting  observation  occurs  on  this  word,  to  be,  and  its  analogies. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  the  real  force  of  the  verb  is  an  assertion  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  therefore,  if  languages  really  had  an  original  community  of  origin 
in  their  primeval  elements,  the  vocable  be,  or  its  resemblances,  would  express 
life  or  living,  elsewhere.  I  searched  and  found  the  fact  to  correspond  with 
my  anticipations  ;  but  1  have  not  had  time  to  look  very  far. — Thus: 


R<o( 

Life,  Greek 

Byw 

Alive,  Welsh 

Blow 

I  live,      ib. 

Bywyd 

Life,     ib. 

B(o. 

He  lives,  ib. 

Beo 

Live  and  lifo,  in  Irish 

Byw 

1  live,  Welsh 

Beata 

Life,                       ib. 

Corresponding  with  the  Latin  ?'  is  the  Greek  A.  and  therefore  the  Latin 
vivo,  I  live,  vivm,  alive,  and  vita,  life,  are  akin  to  the  preceding.  We  may 
therefore  consider  vivo,  I  live,  in  Latin,  and  wyf,  I  am,  in  Welsh,  as  strictly 
analogous  in  meaning  as  well  as  in  sound,  and  as  not  being  so  from  mere 
accident. 

These  remarks  may  be  extended  higher,  •'•'n  //////,  to  live,  and  mi  /////,  life,  in 
Hebrew,  seem  to  be  the  earlier  origin  of  the  last-mentioned  sounds,  and  a 
still  more  primitive  term  for  all  of  them  occurs  in  the  Japonese  /,  which 
means  I  am.  The  Egyptian  oi  is  //(.'  is,  and  to  be.  The  Hindostance  and  the 
Punic-Malthesc  for  I  am,  have  hu.  Ilua,  is  I  have  been  in  the  firstofthe.se, 
and  he  is  in  the  second.  The  Armenian  for  /  vas,  is  oaa ;  liao  is  /  am,  in 
the  Friendly  Isles ;  hove  is  be  in  Mongol-Indostan,  and  hovah  is  life  in  He- 
brew. 
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The  same  analogy  between  the  substantive  verb  and  life,  may  be  elsewhere 
traced;  thus  ol  is,  in  Turkish,  be  thou,  olmak  is  to  be,  and  oUip  xs  being; 
while  in  Permish  wolu  is  /  ivas,  and  in  Mordwini  ule  is  lie  i*.— All  these 
are  resembling  coincidencies ;  and  I  think  in  the  Hungarian  el,  which  is  he 
lived,  we  see  their  original  element. 

I  will  only  add  as  to  the  Turkish  participle  olup  for  being,  that  it  is  obviously 
composed  by  the  syllable  up  being  added  to  the  radical  ol. — ^It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  ep  signifies  to  be  in  the  Egyptian,  of  which  also  pe  is  the 
present  tense,  which  leads  me  to  mention,  that  in  Siamese  pen  signifies 
to  be. 

Our  next  inquiry  shall  be  as  to  the  affinities  of  this  verb's  commencing 
tense,  /  am. 


Am 

Persian 

Ei/jt 

Usual  Greek 

Earn 

Saxon 

Im 

Turkish 

Eom 

ib. 

Um 

ib. 

Im 

Gothic 

Ym 

ib. 

Em 

Permish 

lem 

Armenian 

Omi 

Mantchou 

Haim 

Marahsta 

Orabi 
E/ic 

ib. 

Sigaean  Greek 

Aym 
Um 

Abipones 
Pima 

E^^( 
Eo/i 

ib. 

Old  Doric 

Horn 

Hum,  (we 

Zingari 
are)    Araviga. 

In  the  Japonese  the  vowel  follows  the  consonant  m  instead  of  preceding  "it, 
as,  mo,  I  am. 

Art  and  are  are  also  fragments  of  other  verbs  adojited  into  our  substantive 
verb.  We  have  no  remains  of  it  in  our  verb  except  these  two  words ;  but 
in  the  Swedish  there  is  an  entire  tense  of  it ;  the  present,  as 


Ar 

1  am 

Ar 

Thou  art 

Ar 

H.>  is 

Aro 

We  are 

Aren 

Ye  are 

Aro 

They  are, 

The  Latin  preserves  two  tenses  of  it  in  its  eram,  I  was,  and  ero,  I  xeill  be, 
which  need  not  be  declined  here. 


The  Icelandic  has  a  regular  deflection  of  this  verb  : 


Er 

I  am 

Ert 

Thou  art 

Er 

He  is 

Erum 

We  are 

Brud 

Ye  are 

Eru 

They  are, 
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Its  affinities  may  be  thus  stated  : — 


Ar 

I  am,  Saxon 

Erat 

He  is,  Mordwini 

Ari 

I  am,  Japonese 

Orro 

Be  thou,  LapUiiid 

Var 

It  is,  Turkish 

Orrot 

To  be,      ih. 

Are 

Thou  wast,  Egyptian 

Orron 

Being,      ib. 

Ir 

He  is,  Russian 

Re 

To  be,  Egyptian 

Ira 

They  are,  il). 

We  have  also  in  our  conjugation  of  this  verb  the  word  %vere  for  the  plural,  toe 
were,  you  were.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  consider  this,  not  as  a  separate  verb,  but 
as  a  kind  of  digamma  or  rough  pronunciation  of.  the  sound  er,  as  some  call 
r'megar,  icinegar ;  and  in  this  form  we  find  it  in  the  Swedish  and  Icelandic 
tmr,  I  was,  and  in  the  Frisic  wird,  and  the  Melkwerish  woarde,  which  stand 
for  to  be.     The  Icelandic  for  this  has  the  softer  term  verde. 

After  am  and  art,  we  come  to  the  third  person,  /ic  or  it  is.  This  term  in 
must  be  also  considered  to  be  the  fragment  of  another  distinct  verb,  which 
has  very  extensive  affinities  and  derivatives. 

Dr.  Vincent  gives  an  ancient  present  tense  of  the  Latin  substantive  verb 
from  the  twelve  tables,  which  is  manifestly  an  inflection  of  the  term  es, 
with  final  pronouns  added  to  it. — Thus  : 


£sum 

I  am 

Es 

Thou  art 

Est 

He  is 

Esumus 

We  are 

Estis 

Ye  are 

Esun 

They  are. 

So  the  Russians  have  a  tense  nearly  composed  on  it. 


lesme 

1  am 

lesmwi 

We  are 

lesi 

Tliou  art 

lestie 

Ve  are 

Teste 

He  is 

Then  it  alters  to 

Syte 

They  ar 

We  find  the  same  sound  applied  to  express  various  parts  of  this  verb,  in 
the  following  specimens  : — 


E.» 

Thou  art,  Gi 

reek 

Esun 

He  is,  Perniish 

Effo 

Be,            ib. 

Es 

He  is,  Egyptian 

E(7W 

I  will  be,  ib. 

As 

lie  was,  ib. 

E(7a( 

To  be,       ib. 

Is 

Thou  art,  Gothic 

Esseni 

I  would  be,  . 

Latin 

Ys 

He  is,  Saxon 

Esse 

To  be, 

ib. 

Ys 

He  is,  Welsh 
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Oes 

He  is,  Welsh 

Asai 

He  is,  Piacut 

Asu 

To  be,  Sanscrit 

Jesi 

He  is,  Slavonian 

Esou 

I  am,  Russian 

Is 

He  is,  Francotheotisc 

Esi 

Thou  art,  ib. 

Is 

He  was,  Mordwini 

Esmi 

I  am,         ib. 

Ish 

He  is,  Hebrew 

Aiz 

Thou  art,  Basque 

Isen 

Thou  mayst  be,  Turkish 

1st 

He  is,  German 

Ise 

He  may  be,         ib. 

Est 

He  is,  Latin, 

Iseter 

They  may  be,      ib. 

E<7r« 

He  is,  Greelc 

Is 

He  is,  Osseten 

1st 

He  is,  Gothic 

les 

Thou  art,  Armenian 

Est 

He  is,  Persian 

Iz 

Thou  art,  Jewish  Dutch 

Ast 

ib.         ib. 

Gesi 

Thou  art,  Ragusa 

Is 

He  is,  Polish 

Es 

Thou  art,  Latin 

Est 

ib.         ib. 

Es 

Thou  art,  Kurish 

Asti 

He  is,  Sanscrit 

Essi 

Thou  art,  Lithuanian 

Est! 

Thou  art,  Wallachia 

Esben 

Thou  art,  Hungarian 

Isti 

They  are,  Osseten 

Aiz 

Thou  art,  Basque 

I? 

We  are,  Turkish 

Izan 

To  be,       ib. 

Us 

ib.           ib. 

The  terms  est  and  esti,  by  which  several  languages  express  he  is,  is  made 
the  basis  of  the  present  tense  in  the  Polish  :  as. 


Jestem 

I  am 

Jestes 

Thou  art 

Jest 

He  is 

Jestesmy 
Jestescie 


We  are 
Ye  are 


it  then  suddenly  changes  to  the  fragment  sa,  they  are. 

The  words  ivas  and  tmst  may  be  looked  upon,  not  as  of  distinct  origin,  but 
as  harsher  pronunciations  of  the  preceding  sounds,  which  have  been  adopted 
in  the  Pushtoo  u-uswu,  to  be ;  in  the  Gothic  wisan,  to  be ;  in  the  Saxon  wesan, 
of  the  same  import,  in  the  wisiin,  thou  art  in  the  Serjanish;  and  in  the  xvoxv- 
scha,  thou  art,  of  the  Kabardini. 

We  may  add  that  weiva  in  Ceylon,  and  wawan  in  Marashta,  signify  also  the 
infinitive  to  be. 

Of  the  fragments  of  other  verbs,  which  have  been  combined  in  the  conju- 
gation of  the  Latin  substantive  verbs,  the  only  two  not  accounted  for  in  the 
foregoing  remarks  are,  sum,  I  am,  and  fui,  I  have  been. 

The  sum  may  have  been  originally  formed  out  of  the  ancient  esitm,  already 
noticed,  by  dropping  the  commencing  e ;  but,  if  so,  it  has  got  into  other  lan- 
guages in  this  abbreviated  form,  as, 
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Sum 

T  am,  Egyptian 

Sy 

I  am,  Saxon 

Sum 

I  am,  Gothic 

Sui 

Be,  Mordwini 

Shorn 

I  am,  Persian 

Surb 

Be,  Armenian 

Saum 

Be,  Goanish  in  Deccan 

So 

Thou  art,  Bas  Bretagne 

Sem 

I  may  be,  Turkish 

Sie 

Be,  Bohemian 

Sin 

Thou  art,  ib. 

Se 

Be,  Slowanish 

Sen 

Thou  art,  Tartar 

Ze 

Thou  art,  Kumanisii 

Synd 

They  are,  Saxon 

Zan 

He  was,  Basque 

Sin 

They  are,  Francotheotisc 

Za 

He  is,      ib. 

Sind 

ib.              ib. 

Sie 

They  are,  German 

Sint 

ib.              ib. 

Sind 

We  are,     ib. 

Sunt 

They  are,  Latin 

Se 

He  is,  Egyptian. 

Sa 

They  are,  Polish 

Of  the/w/,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  much.     Dr.  Vincent  has  collected 
some  Greek  tenses  which  exhibit  correspondencies  with  its  Latin  ones,  as. 


^y/ut 

Fui 

4>wC(Tat 

Fuisse 

^vaoim 

Fuerim 

^vaofi 

Fueram 

^vtaaifii 

Fuissera 

<bveaii> 

Fuero 

OlfJ-OS 

Futurus, 

But  I  have  remarked  no  other  likenesses  than  the  following 


Fa 

He  was,  Gaelic 

Foi 

He  is,  Egyptian 

Af 

He  was,  Egyptian 

Efo 

ib.            ib. 

Afke 

ib,               ib. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  faithful  Servant, 

SHARON  TURNER. 

32,  Red  Lion  Square. 

I5th  November,  1825. 

The  Rev.  R.  Cattermole, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
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VIII.  Observations  on  the  River  Euphrates.     By  Sir  William  Ouseley, 

Kt.  LL.D.  &c. 

Read  February  4th,  1824. 

From  anecdotes  recorded  of  those  literary  men,  who  can  no  longer  delight 
or  instruct  us  by  their  labors,  it  seems  probable,  that  there  are  some  still 
existing,  each  of  whom,  individually,  has  planned  in  imagination,  and  per- 
haps actually  commenced,  more  vast  and  difficult  works  than  could  possibly 
be  executed  within  the  natural  compass  of  human  life,  extended  even  be- 
yond its  usual  limits ;  especially  if  the  projected  works  require  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  different  languages,  frequent  consultation  of  rare  and  costly 
books,  or  that  most  wearisome  drudgery,  the  accurate  collation  of  Eastern 
manuscripts. 

Above  eleven  years  have  now  elapsed  since,  not  foreseeing  all  the  obsta- 
cles that  have  hitherto  prevented  its  accomplishment,  I  formed  a  design  of 
tracing,  both  historically  and  geographically,  the  mighty  river  Euphrates, 
from  its  source  in  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  receives  it  after  a 
winding  course  through  various  regions ;  the  scenes  of  numerous  events  as 
interesting  and  important  as  any  celebrated  m  the  annals  of  mankind.  From 
a  multiplicity  of  materials  furnished  on  this  subject  by  geographers  and 
historians,  ancient  and  modern,  European  and  Asiatic,  it  is  not  my  intention, 
at  present,  to  offer  many  extracts ;  but  the  Society  may,  perhaps,  favorably 
receive  some  observations  that  first  suggested  themselves  in  the  year  1812  ; 
when,  on  my  journey  through  Armenia,  from  the  Persian  towards  the  Turkish 
capital,  I  halted,  during  two  or  three  hours  of  intense  heat,  to  repose,  after  a 
fatiguing  ride  on  horseback,  at  a  place  bearing  the  portentous  name  of  Satan  s 
Valley;'  though  it  was  in  reality  a  beautiful  spot,  shaded  by  magnificent 
trees,  and  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Euphrates.     Here,  as  I  ascertained 
by  swimming  across  it,  this  river  was  in  different  parts  from  three  to  six  feet 
deep,  broad  yet  rapid  ;  its  waters  I  had  tasted  two  days  before,  within  a  few 


'  So  called  from  the  snakes,  scorpions,  and  other  venomous  creatures  with  which  it  was  said 
to  abound. 
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miles  of  Arzerum,  at  Ilijah,^  near  the  fountain  from  which  they  spring;  and 
now  resolved,  as  they  glided  by  me,  to  trace  their  course  in  the  manner  above- 
mentioned.     But  I  must  here  restrict  myself  to  the  following  remarks: — 

I.  That  the  Euphrates  was  anciently  entitled  Great,  appears  from  passages 
in  the  Hebrew  book  of  Joshua,  the  Greek  Apocalypse  of  Saint  John,  and  the 
Latin  Pharsalia  of  Lucan,  already  quoted  in  the  Narrative  of  my  Travels,  lately 
published,  and  therefore  not  repeated  here.  It  would  for  the  same  reason 
be  superfluous  to  notice  particularly  those  commentators  who  have  shown 
that  it  was  styled  emphatically,  tlie  river;  and  we  know  that  it  constituted 
what  the  royal  Psalmist  has  called  the  waters,  or,  according  to  another  and 
more  literal  English  version,  the  rivers  of  Babjjlon ;  b'2.^  iTlirU  {nahroth 
Babel'').  The  plural  of  7nihr  may  here-  allude  to  various  branches  which 
flowed  from  the  Euplirates ;  some,  perhaps,  natural,  as  that  Hebrew  word 
("inj)  in  strictness  implies  "  a  stream  of  which  the  channel  is  not  artificial, 
nor  liable  to  be  dry  in  summer ;"'  and  others,  certainly  the  work  of  man ; 
such  as  the  canals  ((ituipvysg)  mentioned  by  Strabo  (Lib.  xvi.),  and  the  cele- 
brated PaUacopas,  which  Alexander  went  from  Babylon  to  visit,  and  which 
Arrian  styles  potamos,  (7roray.og)  or  7'iver,  although  he  tells  us,  that  it 
was  not  a  stream  proceeding  from  fountains,  but  a  canal  supplied  from 
the  Euphrates.'*  Thus  many  other  streams  that  flowed,  or  still  flow  here, 
in  artificial  channels,  are  called  7ia/ir  (  jj)  by  the  Arabs,  who  also  use  this 
term  (evidently  the  Hebrew  inj)  to  express  a  natural  river.'     Of  these 


'  Ilijah  (asSVaJvj  called  by  Ptolemy  HXeyta  (Geogr.  v.  13.);  by  Stephanus  (De  Urbibus) 
EXeyeia;  the  Elegia  of  Pliny  (v.  24.),  and  Eligea  or  Elegca  of  Solinus  (Polyhist.  37.).  Here, 
in  the  second  century,  a  Roman  army  was  annihilated  by  the  Parthians,  as  we  learn  from 
Xiphilinus.     (Epitom.  Dionis  in  M.  Antonin.  Philosoph.  Hist.) 

*  "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  there  we  sat  down  :  yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion. 
We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  tliereof."     (Psalm  137.) 

^  "  Fluvius  cujus  alveus  est  naturalis,  non  manu  factus,  ut  ni«' ;   nee  lestate  arescens,  ut  ^nj." 
(Castell.  Lexic.  Polyglott.  2235.) 

*  WaWaKoirav  ■aOTafioy — Kai  eari  o  YlaWuKOvas  en  tov  Ei/dpur&u,  ov\t  ic  €k  TTijyiov  -is  at'i^uv 
voTofj-os.     (De  Expedit.  AlexanJ.  vii.  21.) 

^  As  appears  from  numerous  |)assagcs  in  the  works  of  their  geographers,  not  only  manuscript, 
but  printed.     See  Al  Edkisi,  Abul'  Feda,  &c. — Indeed,  the  name  given  to  an  extensive 

reg;\on,  Mown- an'n{ihr\j^*.^^'\j)\..«),  "  that  which  ii  beyond  the  river,"  Oxus,  or  Transoxiana, 
would  sufficiently  prove  it.  'i'liis  1  have  noticed,  because  an  assertion  has  lately  been  made,  in  a 
work  of  high  respectability,  that  nahr  is  never  used  to  signify  a  natural  river,  "  but  implies  a 
work  of  art." 
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Babylonian  canals,  some  were  made  in  most  remote  ages  ;  as  that,  of  which 
the  original  Chaldaic  name,  ^*D'?o  inj  {)iahr  malka),  signifies  what  Ptolemy 
styles  the  roi/al  river  {Ba(n\einv  J7oTa/xov),  and  Polybius  the  roi/al  canal 
(^Ba.a-iTi.ixTj  okuou^o,') ;  a  work  so  ancient,  that  some  have  imagined  it  one  of 
the  Paradisaical  rivers  mentioned  by  IMoses;  an  opinion,  however,  which 
the  learned  Bishop  Huet  condemns  -^  it  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, if  we  may  believe  local  tradition,  and  the  words  of  an  old 
writer  quoted  by  Eusebius.' 

II.  Of  the  name  Euphrates,  it  has  been  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  the 
origin  in  a  compound  verb  euphrainein  {eu^oatvui),  to  rejoice,  gladden,  or  ex- 
hilarate;  the  Greeks  having  changed  Perath  or  Phrath,  into  Euphrates, 
adapting  this  Hebrew  name,  like  other  foreign  words,  to  the  genius  of  their 
own  language.  I  should  think  it  equally  vain  to  derive  it  from  one  Euphra- 
tes, who,  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  threw  himself  into  the  river  Medus  or  Za- 
randas,  which  has  since  been  called  after  him;  an  obscure  person,  noticed  only 
in  the  work  of  an  uncertain  writer.'^  It  seems  to  me  most  probable,  that  the 
Greeks  adopted,  without  any  attention  to  its  import,  the  primitive  name, 
which  in  Hebrew  is  written  JTID  Perath,  Frat  or  Phrath.  The  learned  Huet 
(in  his  tract  above- quoted,)  disapproves  of  a  conjecture,  offered  by  some 
ingenious  men,  who,  willing  to  account  for  the  syllable  eu  prefixed  to  the 
Hebrew  name,  fancy  it  borrowed  from  the  two  words  hua  Frat,  which  close 


'  This  canal,  Aramianus  Marcellinus,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  expresses  by  "  Naar 
malcha,  ({waAfluvius  regiim  interpretatur;"  and,  in  a  subsequent  passage,  "  fossile  flumen  Naar 
malc/ia  nomine,  iiuoil  amnis  reguni  interpretatur,  tunc  aridum."  (Lib.  xxiv.) 

*  "  Sed  qui  putanmt  ipsum  Naharmalcam,"  &c.  (Tract,  de  Situ  Parad.  Terrest.  Lips.  1C94. 
p.  31.) 

'  TovTe  ApfjaKaXrjf  (Sap/iaXKr)!')  norafioy  il,r)yay€v  eovra  Kipai  Ei/^parew.  (Preparat.  Evangel. 
Lib.  ix.) 

*  See,  in  the  second  volume  of  Hudson's  "  Minor  Geographers,"  a  little  tract,  (irept  TroTafimv 
KdL  npiiiv)  "  On  Rivers  and  Mountains;"  (pp.  39 — 40.)  whence  we  learn,  that  the  Zarandas  was 
called  Medus,  after  a  son  of  Artaxerxes ;  and  subsequently,  Euphrates,  on  the  account  above- 
mentioned.  Et!  TroTafiov  Ziupavhav  os  air'  avrov  Mrjbos  ovo/ia^dr] — npoariyopevdr]  &e  E.vfpart]s  8i  airtay 
TOiavTTjv.  Ev(j)paTr)s  ApavbaKov  irais,  &c.  This  tract  has  been  ascribed  by  one  critic  (Maussac) 
to  Plutarch  of  Cha;ronea,  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  historian;  others  suppose  the  author  to 
be  a  very  different  person,  bearing  the  same  name,  which,  indeed,  the  printed  copies  have  pre- 
fixed to  the  work  ;  but  some  believe  it  the  composition  of  Parthcnius ;  and  some  of  Antoninus 
Liiieralis,  as  the  learned  Dodwell  informs  us,  in  his  Dissert,  de  Plutarcho,  Libri  de  Fluviis 
auctore,  preceding  the  tract. 
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a  sentence  in  the  second  chapter  (fourteenth  verse)  of  the  book  of  Genesis : 

ms)  Kin  ■^y<2-\n  in^rr  i 

"and  the  fourth  river  w Euphrates."  "Such  etymologists,"  says Reland,  "ima- 
gine what  never  can  be  proved ;  that  those  who  first  called  this  river  Euphrates, 
had  read  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  and  if  they  had,  can  we  suppose  them  ig- 
norant that  hua  ^<1^  was  merely  a  pronoun  ?"'  Were  any  confirmation  of  Re- 
land's  argument  necessary,  I  should  add,  that  those  who  saw,  in  the  work  of 
Moses  above-quoted,  Phrath  or  Frat,  with  the  pronominal  hua,  might  have 
found  that  name  written  without  it  in  the  book  of  Joshua, — an  historical  record, 
ascribed  by  many  commentators  to  that  Israelite  chief  himself,  the  contem- 
porary of  Moses/  Reland  believes,  or  rather  is  perfectly  convinced,  that 
Eu  in  Euphrates  expresses  the  word  /il)  or  au,  (signifying  umter)  which 
the  Persians  have  combined  with  the  proper  names  of  many  rivers ;  as  N'll- 
ah,  the  water  or  river  of  the  Nile;  Hind-ab,  the  Indus.'  Of  one  objection 
he  is  aware  ;  that  in  the  instances  here  quoted,  ub  (or  mi)  follows  the  name: 
whereas,  to  support  his  opinion,  it  should  be  placed  before.  Had  he  seen 
the  manuscript  works  of  Hamdallah,  and  other  Persian  geographers,  his 
conjecture  (or  conviction)  would  have  been  strengthened  in  a  considerable 
degree ;  for,  treating  of  various  rivers  (besides  the  Euphrates),  they  prefix 
(lb  to  the  proper  name ;  so  in  their  works  now  before  me,  they  describe  the 
Dijleh  or  Tigris,  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  the  Ja'ihun  or  Oxus,  the  Amu,   the 


'  "  Miilti  px  male  conjunctis  verbis  Mosis,"  &c. — "  at  illi  fingunt  quod  demonstrate  nunqiiam 
|)t)terunt,  illos  qui  tluviura  hunc  primi  Euphratem  appellarunt  legisse  sacras  literas.  Et  si  lege- 
rant,  an  adeo  rudes  fuere  ut  nesciverint  sin  esse  prononieii  ?  Inutilis  itaque  talis  lectio  est." — 
(Relandi  Dissert,  de  Situ  Parad.  Terrestris,  sect,  xxi.)  Yet  the  pliijologer  Millius  (in  his 
Dissert,  de  Nilo  et  Euphrate,  p.  199.)  inclines  towards  the  opinion  which  Keland  condemns: — 
"  Certi  igitur  sumus  nomine  fluvii  Phrath  in  Terrae  Sancta;  descriptione,  Euphratem  designari. 
Knm  sane  manifestissimfe  ostendit  ipsum  nomen  ms,  id  est  Euphrates,  quod  factum  videtur  ex 
ms  «in  (Gen.  ii.  14,)"  Castel  had  before  said  "  ms  ni.  Eu^jiarf/s,  qs.  ex  ms  «in  Gen.  ii. 
It."  (Lexic.  Polyglott.  p.  3089.) 

'  Of  the  various  arguments  employed  again.st  the  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  the  work 
ascribed  to  .Joshua,  sec  an  elaborate  discussion  and  refutation  in  the  learned  Ilnet's  Demonstratio 
Ivvangelica,  Propos.  iv.  p.  312.  Lips.  1694.  See  also  Heidegger's  Exercitat.  liiblic.  Tom.  i. 
Dissert,  xi.  p.  S.M.  and  Tom.  ii.  Comment,  in  libr.  Josux,  cap.  i.  Sec.  Tiguri,  lf>99. 

'  "  Diraiuus  quod  res  est :  v  '  "^  et  ^1  axi  vel  eu,  aquam  notat  Per.sice,  et  solent  Persae  no- 
uiinibiis  propriis  Hiimiruim  earn  vocem  addere ;  sic  Nilum  appellant  aquam  iYiVj  «_>i^J  Nilab. 
Iiidum  v''***^    Hinddh,  aquam  Indi,"  &c.  (Dissert,  de  Paradis.  p.  45.) 
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Zabein,  the  Jajriid,  and  a  multiplicity  of  others.  I  must  here  remark,  that 
FiRDAt'ST,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  language  and  literature  of 
his  fire-worshipping  ancestors,  adopted  nearly  eight  hundred  years  ago  the 
Arabic  (or  Hebrew)  name  Frat  or  Foruth  in  two  passages  of  his  great  Persian 
poem,  the  Shahiameh.'  Yet  it  appears,  that  when  Hamdallah  composed 
his  excellent  geographical  treatise,  (in  the  fourteenth  century)  "  those  Per- 
sians who  still  retained  the  ancient  dialect  of  their  country,  called  the  Eu- 
phrates Fala  rud,  the  river  Fula ;'  or,  as  in  different  manuscript  copies, 
FLad  and  Fuldt^  Of  these  variations,  some  may  be  attributed  to  the  inac- 
curacy of  transcribers,  to  the  frequent  substitution  of  Z  for  R,  a  custom  still 
prevalent  among  the  Persians  in  pronunciation  ;  and  to  that  defect  in  their 
old  alphabets,  (the  Zend  and  Pahlavi)  which  caused  those  two  letters  to  be 
expressed  by  the  same  character. 

III.  All,  however,  may  be-regarded  as  corruptions  of  the  Hebrew  name, 
and  that  this  was  not  without  a  meaning,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose ;  we 
accordingly  find  Frat  or  Perath  (JT)3)  derived  by  some,  but  not  by  all,  from 


'  The  first  passage  occurs  in  that  part  of  the  Shdhndmeh  which  comprises  the  History  of  Queen 
HuMAl,  the  mother  of  DIraB,  and  grandmother  of  Darius  whom  Alexander  conquered. 
From  this  we  learn  that  the  queen,  a  widow,  governing  with  absolute  sway,  and  fearing  lest  her 
son  might  at  a  future  period  deprive  her  of  the  crown,  caused  the  child  to  be  placed  in  a 
wooden  box  or  ark,  with  fine  linen,  gold,  and  jewels;  her  servants  then,  while  the  infant  slept, 


"  took  away  the  ark  at  midnight,  one  of  them  not  opening  his  lips  even  to  the  other;  they 
hastened  to  remove  it  from  the  presence  of  Humai,  and  cast  it  into  the  River  Euphrates."  (db 
i  Fordt.)  This  is  not  the  place  to  relate  how  young  DXraB  wa.s  saved  ;  I  proceed,  therefore, 
to  the  second  passage  of  FiRDAUSi's  poem,  which  mentions  the  Euphrates  by  its  Arabic  name: 
it  is  found  in  the  History  of  Hormuzd,  the  son  of  Chosroes,  surnamed  N6shravXn,  where 
an  army  is  described  as  having  advanced  to  the  River  Fordt,  oKi  ijj^  U'  **»«  tX^Uj. 

^  OOJ?^   '^AJ^    'y    UV*   ^^ *^1;^-       See  the  MS.  ISuzhat   at  Kulub,  Chapter  of 

Rivers.  By  Far*  or  Furs  Kadim  {f-iSS  ij^S)  is  understood  the  pure  old  Persic  language,  un- 
mixed either  with  Arabic  or  Turkish.  The  same  MS.,  in  an  account  of  the  Dijleh  \i^^)  or 
Tigris,  mentions  F/ad  ^^  and   Ftildt  Ci'Syi   as  names  of  the  Euphrates. 
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the  verb  Farahh  (mS))  to  be  fruitful,  or  to  render  fruitful.^  The  correspond- 
ent Arabic  letters  form  a  word,  (^^i)  farahh,  which  signifies  gladness, 
mirth,  cheerfulness.  But  this  resembles  too  much  the  derivation  from  eu- 
phrainein  (ev<ppaivsiv)  before  censured ;  and  Eastern  etymologists,  although 
the  Euphrates  may  be  supposed  to  delight  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions 
which  it  fertilises,  have  not  deduced  its  Arabic  name  from  the  word  above- 
mentioned.  "  It  is  called  Frat,"  says  Hamdallah,  "  by  the  Arabs,  on 
account  of  its  purity  and  wholesomeness ;  and  all  water  or  every  stream 
that  is  clear,  pleasant,  and  salubrious,  they  denominate  Frcit.''^  It  may 
be  said,  perhaps,  that,  from  the  nature  of  this  inquiry,  we  should  not  content 
ourselves  with  examining  the  Greek  or  Latin,  the  Arabic,  Persian,  nor  even 
the  Hebrew  name ;  but  cast  a  glance  towards  Armenia,  where  ancient 
and  modern  authors  agree  in  placing  the  source  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  as- 
certain, if  possible,  what  name  it  originally  bore  in  the  language  of  that 
country.  The  highest  authority  to  which,  on  this  subject,  I  can  ascend,  is 
not  older  than  the  fifth  century  of  our  era ;  and  if  we  allow,  what  there  is 
no  great  reason  to  doubt,  that  Moses  of  Chorene,  who  then  composed  an 
historical  work,  has  faithfully  transmitted  the  name  given  to  this  river  by 
his  Armenian  predecessors,  it  would  appear  but  little  different  from  the 


'  "  mo  Vrop.  fertilitas.  Euphrates  a  fertilitate  illius  regionis  ;  sic  dictus  a  ms  ^^>  '  fertilis 
fuit.'" — See  Robertson's  Clavis  Pentateuchi,  p.  30.  Gen.  ii.  14.  This  derivation  has  been 
strongly,  and,  I  think,  justly  condemned  by  the  learned  Dr.  Hyde  of  Oxford,  who,  in  his  notes 
on  the  Cosmography  or  "  Itinera  Mundi"  of  Abraham  Peritsol,  thus  speaks  of  an  allusion  which 
this  Rabbinical  author  makes,  "  ad  noriien  Phrat,  sine  justa  causa;  vult  enim  his  insinuare 
deductum  esse  a  t\'\b ,  fructuosusfuit  et  fructificavil ;  quod  falsum."  Itin.  Mundi,  p.  195.  Oxon. 
1691.  Hyde  might  have  equally  condemned  the  explanation  given  by  another  Jewish  WTiter, 
whose  words  I  shall  quote  from  Bartolocci's  Bibliotheca  Magna  Rabbinica,  (torn.  iii.  p.  646.) 
where,  after  many  passages  about  the  Euphrates,  we  read, 

Dani  onsj  VD'nty   ms  mif  «npj  nvh  i 

"  and  wherefore  is  it  named  Perath?  Because  the  waters  of  this  river  increase  and  are  multi- 
plied,"— that  is,  without  rain,  adds  Rabbi  Solomon.  "  The  Euphrates,"  says  Josephus,  "  is 
called  Phora:  this  signifies  either  dispersion  or  a  flower." — KaXeirat  be  o  fxev  Eu^parjjj  ^opa.  ar)- 
/lavei  be  tjtoi  (jKehaafiov  t]  avOos. — Joseph.  Antiq.  Judaic,  lib.  i.  c.  2. 

MS.  Nuzhat  al  Kulub,  Chapt.  of  Rivers. 
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Greek  Euphrates,  being  written  by  him  \^,f,pu,tn  Ephrat  or  Efrat.'  But  of 
the  Armenians  and  Turks  with  whom  I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversino-  on 
its  banks,  during  the  course  of  about  seventy  miles,  many  pronounced  the 
name  as  written  in  Arabic,  Frat  or  Forat,  sometimes  softened  into  Forad  ; 
while  others  almost  changed  the  first  letter  into  M,  or  a  combined  sound  of 
J/ and  I' (if  such  maybe  fancied) :  and  to  this  corrupt  pronunciation  I  would 
ascribe  the  name  Jl/oracI,  bestowed  by  some  modern  geographers  on  a  second 
branch  of  the  Euphrates ;  but  Ptolemy,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  two 
branches,  has  not  distinguished  one  from  the  other  by  any  particular  name. 

IV.  Although  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  sufficiently  agree  in  tracing 
the  Euphrates  to  an  Armenian  source,*  yet  some  difference  exists  among 
them  concerning  the  exact  situation  of  that  spot  from  which  it  issues ; 
whether  on  the  northern  side  of  Mount  Taurus;'  in  that  part  called  Ni- 
phates  ;*  on  Mount  Capote ;'  Mount  Abos,*  Aba,^  Akos,'  or  in  Mount 
Paruerdes  or  Paryadres :'  difficulties  which  the  multifarious  and  profound 


■    Mos.  Choren.  Hist.  Armen.  pp.  112.  118.  (edit.  Whiston.) 

*  Thus  Diodorus  Siculus  derives  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  from  the  Armenian  mountains,  and 
is  inclined  to  think  them  the  principal  rivers  of  all  Asia,  next  after  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges. 
Mera  yap  tov  NtiXoj'  Kai  FayyTjv  oPTes  e-mariixoraTOi  ay^eiov  Tiav  Kara  Tt)v  \atav  iroTafiuiv  Ei/flipa- 
Ttis  Kai  Tiypis  Tas  fiev  VTjyas  €\ov(nv  ec  Tiov  Apfiei>i.(i)y  opu>v. — (Lib.  II.  p.  09.  edit.  Rhodom. 
Hanov.  1G04.)  Of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  also  Quintus  Curtius  says,  "  ipsi  amnes  ex 
montibus  Armenia  profluunt ;"'  (Lib.  v.  c.  1.)  and  Pliny,  of  the  Euphrates,  "  oritur  in  prafec- 
tura  Armenia;  Majoris  Caranitide."  (Nat.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  24.)  Arrian  too,  o  yap  Evippartis 
TTOTajioi  peiov  ei:  twv  Apfieviiov  opuiv,  &c,  (lib.  VII.  21.)  See  also  Strabo,  Solinus,  and  others 
below  quoted. 

^  Tns  irj;yas  eywv  cr  ry  irpoafiopa)  f^epei  tov  Tavpov  pewv  6'  evQe  hvariv  hta  Trjs  Apfxefias,  Sec. 
(Strab.  Geogr.  xi.) 

*  Of  Niphates,  part  of  Mount  Taurus,  see  Strabo  (lib.  xi.)  and  Eustath.  in  Dionys.  Perieg. 
V.  985. — Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  (v.  27.)  and  the  result  of  much  inquiry  in  these  words  :  "  Niphates, 
ex  cujus  latere  meridionalis  oritur  Tigris,  ut  ex  septentrionali  Euphrates."  (Salmasii  Plin. 
Exercit.  in  Solin.  p.  438.) 

'  "  Sub  radicibus  mentis  quern  Capoten  appellant."  See  Licinius  Mutianus  quoted  in  Pliny's 
Nat.  Hist.  v.  24.  "  Euphratem  fundit  Armenia  major  ortum  supra  Zizamam  sub  radicibus 
mentis  quera  Capoten  accola;  nominant,  Scythis  prexinium."  (Selin.  I'olyhist.  cap.  xsxvii.) 

*  Eir'  o  A/3os  a^'  ov  cat  o  Ew^parijs  pee  Kai  o  Apajijs.  (Strab.  xii.) 
'  "  Domitius  Cerbulo  in  Monte  Aba."  (Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  v.  24.) 

'  Akos  opos  el  ov  0  Ei/^parjjs  re  pcci.     (Eustath.  in  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  985.) 
9  See  the  Peutingerian  or  Theodesian  Table,  Segin.  x.  (Vindob.   1763.)      Mount  Paruardes 
or  Ilapvabpris :  see  Strabo  Geogr.  xi.  and  Ptolem.  GeogT.  v.  13. 
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erudition  of  Salmasius  has  scarcely  been  able  to  reconcile.'  The  Persians 
too,  while  they  seem  to  have  ascertained  with  perfect  accuracy  the  dimen- 
sions of  that  fountain  which  sends  forth  the  mighty  Euphrates,  describe, 
nevertheless,  but  vaguely,  its  local  situation.  "  This  river,"  says  Ham- 
dallah,  "  is  on  the  western  side  of  Iran  or  Persia,  and  runs  from  the  north 
towards  the  south.  It  rises  among  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  KaUkdla 
and  Arzerum,  and  at  first  it  issues  from  a  single  fountain  of  great  size,  being 
in  circumference  two  hundred  and  fifty  gaz  (each  gaz  is  equivalent  to  forty 
Eno-lish  inches) ;  and  such  a  quantity  of  water  is  immediately  supplied  by 
this  fountain,  that  a  horse  cannot  easily  cross  the  stream,  which,  soon  aug- 
mented by  various  springs  and  rivulets  that  join  it,  becomes  a  considerable 
river.'""  He  then  describes  its  progress  by  Arzcnjan,  into  the  territory  of 
Midatia,  towards  Shcmshat  (or  Samosatta),  Syria,  and  other  regions,  until  its 
junction  with  "  the  Dijleh  or  Tigris;  when  their  united  streams,  forming 
what  is  generally  called  S/iatt  el  arab,  pass  the  city  of  Basrah,  and  fall  into 
the  Persian  Gulf,  after  a  course  of  four  hundred  farsa/igs,"  or  parasangs, 
(about  fifteen  hundred  miles)  according  to  his  calculation.' 

V.  During  my  journey  along  the  Euphrates,  especially  for  the  last  twenty 
miles,  I  remarked  that  it  mostly  flowed  between  steep  rocky  banks,  of  which 
the  greater  part  seemed  finely  clothed  with  trees,  several  being  very  large, 
and  of  different  kinds :  among  them  were  some  willows ;  such,  we  may 
imagine,  as  those  on  which  the  captive  and  disconsolate  Hebrews  suspended 
their  harps,  when  they  "  sat  down  and  wept"  by  this  river,  or  the  streams 
branching  from  it,  near  Babylon,  where,  as  the  learned  Bochart  informs  us, 
a  whole  territory  was  denominated  the  "  Vale  of  Willows,"  from  the  abun- 


'  See  the  elaborate  discussion  "  De  fluminibusTigri  et  Euphrate,"  in  the  Plinian  Exercitations 
of  the  learned  Salmasius.  (cap.  xxxvii.) 

J     ikJoJUf   J    ^.^jS    ^s\^^   j\  J  :>)jfro    V>^^?V  •i'^  j'    i    *-"-='    ulr:".'    LSi^  J'^  i 

(XC.   -n^yit  (►,«tir   ^^\  l^y) 
(Ms.  Nuzhat  al  KulM.  Chapt.  of  Rivers.) 

(Ms.  ^mhat  alKuliib.  Chapt.  of  Rivers.) 
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dance  of  those  trees.'  I  must  here  observe,  that  the  Hebrew  words  of 
Isaiah  (xv.  7.)  to  which  Bochart  alludes  (nui^n  SlJ  fiahcl  limrebim),  and 
rendered  "  the  brook  of  the  willows"  in  our  English  version,  are,  according 
to  the  Greek  Septuagint,  to  (papayya.  Apu^ag,  or  "  valley  of  the  Arabians,'' 
as  translated  in  a  marginal  note,  added  to  some  editions  of  our  Bible.  It  is 
most  probable  that  Babylonia,  irrigated  by  numerous  canals,  particularly 
abounded  with  trees  of  the  willow  kind.'  We  learn,  however,  from  Strabo, 
that  the  scarcity  of  timber  at  Babylon  for  the  construction  of  ships,  induced 
Alexander,  who  was  desirous  of  forming  a  fleet,  to  use  the  cypresses  of 
groves  and  gardens.'  In  a  preceding  passage,  he  had  mentioned  the  scarcity 
of  wood  proper  for  architectural  purposes,  and  the  substitutes  which  were 
therefore  employed  by  the  Babylonians.*  We  know,  also,  from  the  recent 
and  indisputable  information  of  Mr.  Rich,  that  a  solitary  and  half-decayed 
trunk  now  represents  the  noble  plantations  which  once  served  to  ornament 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  world.'  That  trees  of  the  greatest  size  flourished 
at  Babylon,  Strabo  relates  ;*  and  Quintus  Curtius  speaks  of  the  numerous 
shady  trees,  eight  cubits  thick  in  their  ti-unks,  and  fifty  feet  high,  that  grew 
there. ^     But  these  appear  to  have  been  preserved  by  much  art  and  labour 


'  "  Haec  sunt  bii  nnnj  flumina  Bahylonis,  vel  Babyloniae  potius,  de  quibus  Ps.  cxxxvii.  1, 
Quorum  ripae  tam  multis  salicibus  erant  coiisita;,"  &c.  (Bochart.  Geogr.  Sacra,  Phaleg.  i.  c.  8.) 

*  RauwolfF,  who  travelled  in  the  year  1574,  describes  a  peculiar  sort  of  willow,  which  he  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  between  Rakka  and  Ana;  and  which,  says  he,  "the  inhabitants 
still  call  by  its  ancient  Arabian  name  garb  (or,  he  might  have  added,  the  Hebrew  3li?  aarh). 
These  trees  do  not  grow  high,  but  spread  very  much  ;  the  twigs  thereof  are  stronger  and  not  so 
tough  as  to  make  bands  or  withs  as  ours  will ;  the  bark  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  so  are  the 
leaves,  which  are  long,  and  about  two  lingers  broad  ;  and  at  the  edges  round  about  crenated,  so 
that  they  are  very  much  differing  from  the  rest  of  this  kind." — (See  Rauwolff's  Travels,  in 
Ray's  Collection,  part  ii.  c.  4.  p.  152.  1693.)  The  willows  of  this  river  are  likewise  noticed  by 
Mr.  Eyles  Irwin,  (Supplement  to  his  Voyage  up  the  Red  Sea,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  300.  314.  iSrc.  third 
edit.)  and  by  Mr.  Jackson.    (Journey  from  India,  &c.  p.  44.  1799.) 

^  Twv  ev  Tots  aXcretri  Kai  rots  vapabfKTots  KvirapiTTiav  aT.aiia  yap  v\7]S  eiTavBa.      (Strab.  xvi.) 

*  Ata  8e  Trjv  Ttis  i/\j;s  mrartv,  &C.  (ib.) 

'  "  On  thfe  ruins  of  Babylon,"  says  Mr.  Rich,  (who  visited  them  in  1812,)  "  there  is  not  a 
single  tree  growing,  excepting  the  old  one,  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  mention," — 
"  tli(>  famous  tree  which  the  natives  call  Atheic,  and  maintain  to  have  been  flourishing  in  ancient 
Babylon,"  &c.  (Memoir  on  Babylon,  pp.  15.  2(!.  Lond.  1815.) 

*  lis  Tf  hf^aaQai  ijtvTa  beripwv  Twy  fieyitrriay,  &C.  (lib.  xvi.) 

'  "  Ilorti — multarumque  arborum  umbra  ft  proceritate  amoeni — adeoipio  validas  arbores 
sustinent  moles,  ut  stipites  caruui  viu  cubitorum  spatium  crassitudine  a;quent,  in  L  pedum  altitu- 
dincm  emineant."   (Q.  Curt.  lib.  v.  cap.  1.  32.  33.) 
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only  in  the  celebrated  pensile  or  hanging  gardens  of  the  city,  "  where  they 
yielded  fruit,"  says  Curtius,  "  as  if  growing  in  their  own  natural  soil."' 
For  the  want  of  timber  or  forest-trees,  it  is  probable  that  the  palms  made 
some  amends ;  being  used  by  the  Babylonians  as  beams  and  columns  in 
edifices,  according  to  Strabo  ;*  and  the  town  of  Hella/i,  built  on  the  site  of 
ancient  Babylon,  seemed  to  Pietro  della  Valle,  in  the  year  1616,  like  a  thick 
wood  of  dates  or  palm-trees,  rather  than  a  city.  Although  these  predomi- 
nated, there  were  also  many  fruit  trees  of  other  kinds  in  the  gardens,  as 
this  ingenious  traveller  declares.'  M.  Otter,  who  visited  Hil/a  in  1743,  could 
discover  little  more  than  a  coppice  or  underwood;*  yet  Niebuhr,  a  few  years 
after,  found  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  some  trees  which  he  regarded  as 
extremely  ancient,  and  very  different  from  the  palms  or  other  fruit-trees 
common  in  that  country.'  Of  those  seen  by  the  Danish  traveller  we  may 
infer,  from  Mr.  Rich's  account  above-quoted,  that  all  except  one  have  been 
destroyed. 

VI.  Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  Euphrates  in  Armenia,  I  must 
remark  the  numerous  windings  of  its  fine  broad  current,  as  they  afforded 
me  many  sublime  and  delightful  prospects,  whilst  the  moonlight  glittered  on 
its  surface,  which  reflected,  in  deep  shadow,  the  bold  and  darkly-wooded 
rocks.  Those  windings  seemed  to  justify  the  epithet  ^e.r«o«w,  by  which 
Marcianus  Capella  has  described  this  river. 

VII.  I  must  also  remark  the  loud  and  hollow  noise  produced  by  the 
Euphrates  in  its  rapid  course, — an  awful  sound,  of  which  the  eflfect  was  much 
increased  by  the  general  silence  prevalent  during  my  nocturnal  journeys, 
and  interrupted  only  by  the  gentle  murmuring  of  some  rivulet  or  little 
water-fall.  At  many  windings  and  sudden  openings  of  the  "  Great  River," 
that  hollow  sound  burst  upon  my  ear  like  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  or  of  the 


'   "  Fnigiferi  siiit  ut  si  terra  sua  alerentur."  (lib.  v.  c.  1.  33.) 

^  Ej  '^oiriKwv  JuXwf  at  oiKvbo/jai,  &c.   (lib.  xvi.) 

'  "  Non  pare  di  vedere  una  Citta,  ma  una  folta  selva  di  dattili — quantita  d'alberi  di  varii 
frutti."  (Viafis'j  Lettera  17  da  Baghdad.) 

*  "  Aiijourd'hui  on  n'y  voit  qu'un  bois  taillis."     (Otter,  Voyage  en  Turquie,  tome  ii.  p.  211.) 

'  *•  Au  lieu  que  dans  toute  la  contree,  depuis  le  Golfe  Porsiqne  jusqu';\  Korbele,  on  nc  trouve 
presquc  pas  d'autros  arbres  que  des  datticrs  et  d'autres  fruitiers,  on  rencontre  entre  les  collines 
de  ces  ruines,  ici  ct  lil,  un  autre  arbre,  qui  paroit  etre  fort  vieux."  (Niebuhr,  "Voyage  en  Ara- 
l)ic,  torn.  ii.  p.  235.   Amstord.  1700.) 
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sea,  and  confirmed  the  propriety  of  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Euphrates  by 
one  of  our  ancient  geographers.' 

VIII.  This  noise  may  be  ascribed  to  the  river's  violent  passage  (I  borrow  the 
word  violent  from  Pliny")  between  rocks,  and  over  a  bed  stony  and  rugged  ; 
and,  at  least  where  I  bathed,  extremely  unpleasant  to  the  naked  feet. 
From  the  hard  bottom  I  picked  up  a  few  small  stones,  that  seemed,  while 
under  water,  pretty  and  uncommon,  but  they  now  prove  of  little  value; 
yet  having  brought  them  so  many  thousand  miles,  and  from  the  bed  of  such 
a  river  as  the  Euphrates,  I  still  allow  them  to  remain  in  my  collection.  We 
know,  however,  that,  during  its  more  tranquil  progress  through  the  plain  of 
Shindr,  fertilised  by  its  alluvion,  this  stream  flows  in  a  bed  of  soft,  rich  soil. 
Strabo  mentions  the  mud  which  choked  many  of  its  drains  or  branches ;' 
and  Curt'us  notices  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  solid  foundation  for  the  ad- 
mirable stone  bridge  at  Babylon,  on  account  of  much  deep  slime  deposited 
by  the  Euphrates  ;"*  a  circumstance  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  an  old 
European  traveller.' 

IX.  I  shall  not  venture  to  offer  my  own  notions  concerning  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise,  of  which,  says  Moses,  "the  fourth  river  was  Euphrates;"*  since 
many  learned  men  have  made  it  the  subject  of  inquiry,  differing,  however, 
considerably  respecting  its  local  situation.''     Among  the  opinions  best  sup- 


*  "  Acceptisque  ripis,  celer  et  fremens  per  Armenios  et  Cappadocas  occidentem  petit,"  &c. 
(Pompon.  Mela  de  Situ  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  8.) 

*  "  Euphratem  ultra  qiioque  saxosum  ac  violeiitum."     (Nat.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  24.) 
^   Euct-Saros  yap  ovra  t)  yi)  Kai  fiaXaKr],  &c.  (lib.  xvi.) 

*  "  Pons  lapideus  iluraini  impositus,  juiigit  urbem :  hie  quoque  inter  mirabilia  Orientis  opera 
numeratus  est;  quippe  Eupiirates  altum  limum  veliit,  quo  penitusad  fundanienta  jacienda  egesto, 
vix  sufficiendo  operi  firmum  reperiunt  solum."     (Q.  Curt.  lib.  v.  c.  1.) 

'  "  This  river  where  it  runs  by  the  town  (of  Bir)  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  so  deep  tliat  if 
is  not  easie  to  make  a  bridge  over  it ;  yet,  because  it  hath  not  a  swift  current  in  that  place,  &c. 
the  Euphrates  is  continually  muddy,"  &c.  (See  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Leonhart  Rauwolff,  durine 
the  year  1574,  in  Rays  Collection,  part  ii.  ch.  1.  p.  126.   Lond.  1693.) 

*  Genesis  ii.  14. 

'  Besides  those  who  have  composed  particular  Essays  on  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  such  as 
Moses  Bar  Cepha  (Comment,  de  Parad.  Latine  redditus  ab  Andr.  Masio,  Antw.  1.56!).) ;  Geo. 
Casp.  Kirchmajerus  (de  Paradiso,  Ave  Paradisi,  &c.  Witteb.  1662.);  P.  D.  Huetius  (Tractatus 
de  Situ  Paradisi  Terrestris  ;  Li|)s.  16!)4.  and  Amst.  16i)«.);  Hadrianus  Rolandus  (Disscrtatio  de 
Situ  Parad.  Terrestr.  inter  Dissert.  Miscell.  par.  i.  Traject.  ad  Rlien.  170(!.);  Steph.  Morinus 
(Dissert,  de  Parad.  Terrestr.  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Bochart's  Works,  1722.) ;  the  authors  are 
almost  innumerable  who  mention  it  incidentally.  It  appears  also,  that  two  men  of  pre-eminent 
erudition  meditated  distinct  treatises  on  this  subject.     Bochart,  in  the  preface  to  Phahg,  (or 
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ported  by  arguments,  I  shall  notice  that  which  the  celebrated  Hiiet,  Bishop 
of  Avranches,  and  after  him  other  ingenious  writers  have  professed,  sup- 
posing the  Garden  of  Eden,  as  appears  by  their  map,  to  have  existed 
between  that  place  where  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  unite  their  streams,  and 
the  spot  on  which  now  stands  the  city  of  Basrah.'  But  Reland  believes 
that  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  was  in  Armenia,  among  the  fountains  of  the 
four  rivers,  Phasis,  Araxes,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  corresponding  to  the 
Pisoii,  Gi/ion,  Hiddekd  and  Plirath  of  Moses.* 

Meanwhile,  Father  Angelo,  who  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Asia 
from  the  year  1664  to  1678,  is  inclined  to  think  that,  guided  by  local  tra- 
dition, he  had  ascertained  the  true  situation  of  Eden,  when,  encamped  on  a 
beautiful  plain,  with  the  army  of  Janissaries,  he  found  himself  near  a  town 
called  Qougiassar  or  Edneissar  (in  latitude  41,  and  between  72  and  73  longi- 
tude), at  the  foot  of  that  mountain  on  which  has  been  erected  the  city  of 
Manl'm.  This  place  bears,  in  Turkish,  the  name  of  Biiigoul,  or  the  "  Thou- 
sand Fountains ;"  and  from  it,  says  he,  issue  four  rivers,  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates ;  the  Kouksou,  or  "  Blue-water,"  which  falls  into  the  Tigris  above 
Mausid;  and  a  fourth,  the  Nahar-giUcs,  or  "  Sword-river,"  which  joins  the 
Euphrates  below  Bir  and  Reha.  The  discovery  of  this  spot  induced  Father 
Angelo  to  change  his  opinion,  grounded  on  the  works  of  learned  authors ; 
"  and  truly  I  see  not,"  exclaims  he,  "  how  it  can  possibly  be  denied  that  the 
Kouksou  is  the  River  Gihou,   and   Quilics  the  Phison."^     In  the  "  Persian 


first  part  of  "  Sacred  Geography,")  announces  his  design  of  writing  "  de  loco  Paradisi  Terres- 
tris;"  and  his  "  Libellum  de  Paradiso  propediem  edendum  si  dederit  Dens:"  and,  in  a  note  on 
Rabbi  Abraham  Peritsol's  d'?ij>  nimi«  mj«,  or  "  Itinera  Mundi,"  (cap.  xxx.  of  the  tnp  p  or 
Garden  of  Eden,)  we  learn  that  Dr.  Hyde,  the  translator,  was  "  alio  coramodiore  loco  de  hac  re 
prolixiuR  disputaturus." 

'  "  Aio  itaque  Paradisum  Terrestrem  ad  alveum  quein  Tigridis  et  Euphratis  confluens  cfficit, 
situm  fuisse  inter  locum  ubi  conjunguntur,  locunique,  quo  ipsorum  fluenta,  antequam  in  Sinum 
Persicum  sese  evolvunt,  iterum  scparantur,"  &c.  (Tract,  de  Situ  Parad.  Tcrn-str.  auctore  P.  D. 
Iluetio,  Episcopo  Abrincensi.  Lips.  l(i!)4.  p.  6.)  (See  also,  Dr.  Wells's  "  Historical  Geography 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  vol.  i.  chap.  1.) 

*  "  Puto  ita((ue  in  Armenia  fuisse  oltm  Paradisum  Trrrestrem,  et  co  quidcm  loco  qui  mcdius 
est  inter  fontes  quatuor  fluviorura  Phasidis,  Araxis,  Tigridis,  el  Euphratis,  quos  esse  illos  credo 
i|ui  a  Mose  describuntur,  iStc-^Ubi  autcm  lionim  quatuor  fluviorum  fontes  sunt,  in  Armenia  sci- 
licet, ibi  collocari  debere  vidt^tur  Paradisus."  (Relandi  Dissert,  de  Parad.  Terrest.  Dissert,  vol. 
i.  pp.  4—54.  Trajoct.  ad  Khcn.  1700.) 

^  "  Al  grado  41  di  latitudine  c  fra  li  gradi  72  e  73  di  longitud.  in  una  bcUissiraa  pianura  (che 
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Miscellanies"  published  many  years  ago,  I  alluded  to  three  or  four  discordant 
theories  and  sentiments  which  various  writers  have  promulgated  concerning 
the  Terrestrial  Paradise,"  and  might  here  add  several  more ;  for  some  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  situate  in  the  territory  of  Canaan,  Palestine,  or  the 
Holy  Land;  others  near  Damascus  in  Syria;*  some  on  that  tract  now  covered 
by  the  Caspian  Sea ;  others  in  Egypt ;  whilst  a  few,  of  more  extravagant 
imagination,  have  traced  it  to  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  or  Serd/idib,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  and  to  China,  to  Africa  under  the  Equator,  to  Europe, 
and  even  to  America.'  I  shall  not  more  particularly  notice  such  absurd 
fancies,  nor  should  I  quote  the  following  passage  from  Bishop  Huet,  stating 
that  "  there  have  been  some  who  would  place  Paradise  in  the  third  or  fourth 
heaven,  in  the  heaven  of  the  moon,  in  the  moon  itself,  or  in  a  mountain 
adjoining  the  lunar  heaven ;  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  beyond,  above, 
or  under  the  earth;"* — did  it  not  lead  me  through  the  mention  of  different 
heavens,  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  Mohammedans,  who,  as  we  learn 
from  Maracci  in  his  Refutation  of  the  Koran,  assign  the  Paradise  of  Adam 
to  the  seventh  of  these  celestial  spheres.' 

Yet  the  Turks,  who  indicated  to  Father  Angelo  the  site  of  Eden  near 
Mard'in  (and  he  styles  them  the  best-informed,  or  most  intelligent  persons 
of  that  country),*  must  have  renounced  the  absurd  notion  of  its  place  in  the 


non  sia  il  campo  Eden?)  sopra  il  borgo  Qougiassar  (^IasU.^')  altrimente  Edneissar  jM>.fJ^S 
(torse  Neo  Cesarea)  campeggiando  io  con  Tarmata  de'  Gianisseri  al  piede  d'un  monte  dove  e  la  ciUa 
di  Mardin ;  mi  fu  mostrato  il  paradise  terrestre,  conforme  alia  tradizione  de'  piu  periti  di  quel 

paese. — Vien  chiamatoil  luogo  in  lingua  Turchesca  Bingoul  ^^^^  ciofe,  millesorgenti,  &c." — 
"  Veramente  non  vedo  come  si  possa  negar  che  non  sia  il  Qouk  sou,  Gihon,  ed  il  Qilics  Fison.'" 
(Gazopliylacium  Lingua;  Persica;,  p.  269.)  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  this  author  is  not 
always  accurate  in  spelling  the  names  of  places. 

'  Supposing  it  in  Arabia  Felix,  or  at  the  North  Pole,  or  in  Egypt,  &c. — (See  "  Persian  Mis- 
cellanies," p.  107.) 

*  By  many  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  that  the  Asiatics  consider,  as  the  remains  «t 
Adam's  Paradise,  a  spot  called  the  Ghautah  of  Damascus,  the  Sogfid  of  Saniarcand,  the  Shaab 
Bavan  in  Persia,  or  Abollah  near  Basrah ;  but  these  are  merely  described  as  being  most  pleasant 
and  beautiful  places,  like  our  classical  vale  of  Tempe. 

'  See  Huet  "  de  Situ  Parad.  Terr."  p.  3.  Lips.  1094. 

*  "  Fuere  qui  collocarent  cum  in  tertium  c(Elum,  in  quartum,  in  coelum  luna-,"  &c.  (ib.  p.  2.) 
'  "  Est  autem  ccrtissimum  dogma  apud  ^Moslemos,  Paradisuni  Ada;  in  septimo  ccelo  esse  col 

locatum."     (Maracci,  Refut.  in  Alcoran.  Sur.  ii.  p.  24.) 

*  See  a  passage  above-quoted  from  the  Gazopliylacium,  p,  269. 
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seventh  heaven  ;  and  we  may  discover  some  vestiges  of  the  Mosaic  Paradise 
in  that  manuscript  Persian  Dictionary  from  which  I  extracted  these  Hnes  in 
a  former  work : — "  Jaihioi  is  the  name  of  a  river  at  Balkh ;  and  it  is  tra- 
ditionally said  that  four  streams  descended  from  Paradise; — the  Jaihiai,  the 
Shalhun,  the  Dijleh  (or  Tigris),  and  the  Frat  (or  Euphrates),  which  is  in 
Cufah.'"'  And  we  have  another  glimpse  of  it  in  Ha]\idallah's  account  of 
the  Euphrates : — "  Respecting  the  Fordt,''''  says  this  Persian  geographer, 
"  several  traditions  have  reached  us,  among  which  one  is  preserved  in  the 
book  entitled  Mciajem  al  belddn:  from  this  we  learn  that,  according  to 
Abd  al  malek  ben  Omran,  our  prophet  Mohammed  (on  whom  and  on  his 
race  be  the  blessing  of  God !)  declared  Euphrates  to  be  one  of  the  Paradi- 
siacal rivers.'"' 

But  the  Mohammedans  having  adopted  many  Rabbinical  opinions,  so  con- 
found the  Terrestrial  Eden  with  those  delightful  bowers  which  their  prophet 
has  described  as  the  future  residence  of  all  who  believe  in  him  implicitly, 
that  it  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  distinguish  them.  The  Jews  have 
their  Paradise  reaching  to  the  seventh  heaven,'  with  its  four  rivers  of  milk, 
wine,  balsam,  and  honey,*  which  we  recognise  in  the  KoranJ     But  these 


'   See  "  Persian  Miscellanies,"  Plate  vi.  p.  92. 

(See  the  Ms  Nuzhat  al  Kuluh.  Chap,  of  Rivers.)     In  the  sentence  here  attributed  to  Muham- 

med,  we  find  Paradise  styled  Xia.  or  the  garden,  kut    ei,oxriv,  as  in  the  Koran,  (Suret  xlvii. 

V.  16.)  where  also  (Suret  xviii.  v.  32.)  this  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  plurally  m«X£  <^L*^5 
the  "  Gardens  of  Eden,"  manifestly  the  Hebrew  pr  p. 

^  "  Eundem  extendunt  usque  ad  septimuni  coelum,"  &c.  (Millii  Dissert,  de  Mohammedismo 
ante  Mohammedem,  p.  89.  inter  Dissert,  select.    Lugd,  Bat.  1743.) 

*  According  to  the  following  passage  of  a  Rabbinical  work  quoted  by  the  learned  Millius  iu 
his  Dissert,  de  Mohammedismo  ante  Moham.  p.  89. 

ifn  hm  inn  1  pddtsw  hm  in«  i  f  hm  ir\H  i  a^n   hu>   in«  nnn:   i   njoa   pstriD  i 

Suret  xlvii.  v.  10.  thus  translated  by  Sale  : 
'•  The;  description  of  Paradise,  which  is  promised  unto  the  pious;   therein  are  rivers  of  incor- 
ruptible water  ;   and  rivers  of  milk,  the  taste  whereof  changeth  not ;   and  rivers  of  wine  pleasant 
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being  streams,  "  whereof,  (in  Miltonic  phrase)  needs  no  account,"'— I  here 
conclude  my  observations. 


unto  those  who  drink  ;  and  rivers  of  clarified  honey."     I  must  here  remark  that,  in  the  original 
Arabic,  Paradise  \a  expressed  by  «L=.  the  garden,  and  that  the  first  word  of  this  verse  (jJto), 
which  Sale  renders  description,  is,  in  Maracci's  Latin  translation,  similitudo ;  and  explained  in  a 
note  to  his  "  Itefutationes  in  Alcoran."  p.  657.  and  in  p.  658. 
'  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  235. 
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IX.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Discoveries  made  in  Palimpsest  Manuscripts. 
Communicated  by  Archdeacon  Nares,  V.  P. 

Read  March  3rd  and  17th,  1824. 

PART  I. 

The  value  of  ancient  manuscripts  has  long  been  rightly  estimated,  and 
they  have  accordingly  been  collected  and  preserved  with  care,  in  every  part 
of  Europe.  For  a  time,  indeed,  after  the  invention  of  printing,  it  w^as  thought 
that,  vi^hen  the  contents  of  a  manuscript  had  been  copied,  and  multiplied  by 
that  wonderful  art,  the  original  was  rendered  useless.  But,  as  manuscripts 
of  the  same  work  often  differ  from  each  other,  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to 
examine  and  collate  a  number  of  them,  to  ascertain  the  preferable  readings ; 
without  which  previous  care,  no  new  edition  of  an  ancient  work  can  now  be 
well  received.  Such  is  the  most  direct  and  obvious  use  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts, and  such  in  general  the  most  important  labour  of  an  editor. 

But,  on  a  more  minute  examination  of  a  certain  class  of  manuscripts,  it  ap- 
peared, that  some  among  them  might  have  a  value  hitherto  unsuspected,  by 
supplying  portions  of  more  ancient  copies  than  were  known  before,  and  even 
portions  of  important  works  supposed  to  be  entirely  lost.  These  were  manu- 
scripts in  which  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  obliterate  some  more  ancient 
writing,  that  the  parchment  might  be  used  again,  to  receive  another  work. 
This  practice  was  not  uncommon  in  the  darker  ages,  before  and  after  the  13th 
century,  when  the  material  was  scarce  and  dear,  and  the  older  works  either 
not  understood,  or  not  duly  esteemed.  But  the  endeavour  to  wash  out  or 
erase  the  first  writing  had  often  so  far  failed,  that  an  attentive  eye  could,  with 
more  or  less  difficulty,  discover  the  traces  of  the  older  letters,  and  even  decy- 
pher  the  words.  Manuscripts  of  respectable  antiquity  were  thus  found  some- 
times to  conceal  within  themselves  others,  some  centuries  older,  and  often  of 
much  superior  interest  and  value.  These  manuscripts  therefore,  received 
from  the  learned  the  name  of  Palimpsest,'  or  Rescript,  from  having  been  twice 


'   From  TrdXiv  and  v/z^iw,  to  wipe  or  cleanse. 
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cleaned,  or  twice  written ;  and  became  most  worthy  and  interesting  objects 
of  investigation. 

The  ancients  also  had  the  term  Palimpsest;  but  they  applied  it  only  to  leaves 
or  books,  so  prepared,  that  one  writing  could  easily  be  expunged  to  admit 
another ;  and  these  were  used  by  authors  for  correcting  their  works,  or  sub- 
mitting them  to  revision.  They  are  thus  mentioned  by  Plutarch,'  Catullus,^ 
and  Cicero.'  The  poet  particularly  ridicules  a  bad  author,  for  not  writing  his 
crude  works  at  first  on  palimpsests,  but  entering  them  at  once  in  fine  and 
costly  books.  The  palimpsests,  now  to  be  considered,  are  of  much  superior 
importance.  They  have  opened  to  us  some  great  discoveries,  and  promise 
many  more.  What  hopes  may  fairly  be  built  upon  them,  in  this  point  of 
view,  will  best  be  estimated  by  a  short  account  of  what  has  actually  been 
effected  by  their  means. 

The  first  Rescript  Manuscript,  of  which  any  important  use  was  made, 
appears  to  have  been  the  Codex  Ephrem,  or  Codex  Regius  of  Paris ;  now 
numbered  9,  but  formerly  1905,  in  the  royal  library.  The  more  modern 
writing,  in  this  MS.,  contains  certain  works  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  in  Greek  ; 
but  the  more  ancient  appears  to  have  contained  the  whole  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  in  a  character  and  style  of  Greek  writing,  which  the  best 
critics  have  cissigned  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  Of  this  inestimable 
MS.  there  are  209  leaves  remaining,  but  miserably  confused  and  misplaced, 
with  chasms  of  various  kinds,  insomuch  that  sometimes  hardly  a  word  can 
be  made  out  in  a  whole  leaf.  But  this  and  other  difficulties  have  not  deterred 
the  sacred  critics.  Kuster  first  obtained  some  readings  from  it,  and 
Wetstein  afterwards  collated,  with  great  diligence,  all  that  remains  in  it  of 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Griesbach  considers  this  as  the  most  ancient 
MS.  collated  by  that  critic  ;  on  whose  edition  the  readings  thus  obtained  con- 
fer particular  value.  How  much  of  the  Old  Testament  may  remain  in  this 
famous  code,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  ;  nor  has  that  part  been  collated, 
even  for  the  great  work  of  the  Oxford  Septuagint.  This,  therefore,  still  re- 
mains to  be  performed,  at  which  Griesbach  expressed  his  surprise  so  long  ago 
as  in  the  year  1785,  when  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  Symbolce  Critica. 
He  says,  "  Fragmenta  versionis  twv  o,  a  nemine  adhuc,  quod  sciamus,  col- 
lata  esse,  mirum  profecto  videri  debet  omnibus,  qui  tam  vetustarum  membra- 


■   De  Garrul.  viii.  9.  Ed.  Reiske.  ^  Cariii.  xxii.  5. 

^  £p.  ad  Fam,  viii.  IQ. 
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naruni  excellentiam  norunt."'     This  valuable  palimpsest  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Montfaucon,  in  his  Pal(Eographia  Graca.'- 

But  the  time  approached,  when  a  further  discovery  was  to  be  made  among 
manuscripts  of  this  description.  Ulphilas,  who  was  bishop  of  Gothland  in 
the  iburth  century,  is  known  to  have  translated  the  whole  Scriptures  into  the 
language  of  that  country  ;  for  which  also  he  invented  a  new  character,  con- 
sisting of  letters  borrowed  chiefly  from  the  Greek.  This  work  had  long 
been  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  containing  the  four  gospels.  This 
part  is  preserved  in  the  University  Library  at  Upsal,'  in  a  MS.  called  Codex 
Ayocnteus,  from  being  written  chiefly  in  letters  of  silver.  But  in  the  year 
17.35,  Fran.  Aug.  Knittel,  being  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Wolfenbuttel, 
began  to  explore  the  treasures  of  the  Augustan  Library  in  that  city ;  when  a 
])alimpsest  manuscript  of  the  Origines  of  Isidorus  was  pointed  out  to  him, 
as  containing,  under  the  later  writing,  the  translation  of  the  E])istle  to  the 
Romans,  by  Ulphilas.  It  proved,  on  examination,  to  contain,  not  the  whole 
epistle,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter  part;  namely,  of  the  eleventh 
and  following  chapters,  as  far  as  to  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  fifteenth  chapter, 
accompanied  by  a  Latin  version,  written  in  parallel  columns.  The  older  wri- 
ting is  adjudged,  by  the  usual  indications,  to  be  of  the  eighth  century.  On 
this  curious  fragment  therefore  Knittel  set  himself  to  work  with  considera- 
ble  ardour ;  and  the  difficulty  of  the  task  may  be  fully  estimated  by  some 
engraved  specimens  of  the  leaves,  which  were  required  to  be  decyphered. 
In  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  to  proceed  at  all  in  the  task,  required  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  of  light,  and  position  of  the  MS.,  nor  could  the  eyes 
be  long  employed  upon  it  at  one  time.  Yet  the  zeal  of  Knittel  carried  him 
through  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1758,  he  announced  the  in- 
tended publication  of  the  work  by  subscription.  AVant  of  patronage,  how- 
ever, and  other  obstacles,  retarded  its  appearance  till  the  year  17G2;  when, 
by  the  liberality  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  laborious  student  was 
enabled  to  publish  the  whole  in  quarto  ;  with  twelve  large  plates,  and  a  most 
circumstantial  account  of  every  part  of  the  MS.,  as  well  as  the  most  copious 
illustrations  of  its  various  contents. 

The  manuscript  of  Isidorus,  consisting  of  330  leaves,  was  made  up  of  por- 
tions of  several  older  books,  among  which  two,  judged  to  be    of  the    sixth 


■   Symb.  Crit.  i.  p.  iv.  ^  pp.  213.  214. 

^  BioiiL'lit  orin'mally  from  the  aiu'iciit  library  of  >\'er(k'n,  in  the  county  of  Marck,  in  Westphalia. 
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century,   contained   large    fragments  of   the   gospels   in    Greek.      Several 
leaves  had  belonged  to  other  Avorks,  but  had  little  in  them  that  could  be 
decyphered,  or  deserved  that  trouble ;  excepting  a  fragment  of  the  works 
of  Galen,  which  the  editor  has  noticed  at  large.     To  these  several  remains, 
of  different  dates,  he  assigns  distinctive  names,  as  separate  Codices.     The 
fragment  from  Galen,  he  calls  Coder  Gtic/p/ier/n/tanus  Medicus ;  that  of  Ul- 
philas,  Code.r  CaroUnus.^   The  leaves  that  contain  parts  of  all  the  gospels,  he 
names  Codex  Guelpherb.  A  :  those  that  have  only  parts  of  Saint  Luke  and 
Saint  John,  in  a  different  hand.  Codex  Guelph"'.  B.  Of  the  fragment  of  Galen,  he 
has  given  only  a  short  specimen  (pag.  253.);  but,  from  its  marks,  he  considers 
it  as  the  earliest  known  MS.  of  any  medical  work.  The  remains  of  the  several 
gospels  he  has  printed  entire  :  but  those  of  the  version  of  Ulphilas  form  the 
principal  part  of  the  volume,  and  are  given  with  the  most  minute  exact- 
ness.    This  part,  however,  occupies  only  four  leaves  of  the  MS.  of  Isidorus  ; 
the  other  legible  remains  extend  altogether  to  208  leaves,  out  of  330. 

The  diligence  of  Knittel  has  omitted  nothing  that  could  make  his  recovered 
fragments  useful.  That  of  Ulphilas  he  has  carefully  compared  with  the  Codex 
Argenteus,  and  has  determined  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  same,  though  of 
a  similar  MS.  From  the  sacred  fragments,  he  has  extracted  all  the  various 
readings  ;  and  in  his  ample  commentary  has  condescended  to  indulge  every 
reasonable  desire  of  literary  curiosity.  He  has  also  subjoined  an  account  of 
other  palimpsest  MSS.  in  the  same  library;  by  which  it  appears  that  printed 
books  also  were  sometimes  worked  off,  in  the  early  times  of  that  art,  on 
vellum  which  had  belonged  to  ancient  manuscripts  ;  so  little  were  they  valued 
at  that  day.  He  instances  particularly  an  edition  of  the  Clementine  Con- 
stitutions, printed  by  Nicholas  Jenson,  in  1476;  and  another,  without  name 
or  date,  but  certainly  of  equal  age. 

The  next  investigator  of  this  class  of  manuscripts  was  PaulJamesBruns,  the 
well-known  coadjutor  of  Kennicott,  in  his  great  work  of  the  Hebrew  colla- 
tion. He  discovered  at  Rome,  in  1773,  a  fragment  of  the  91st  book  of 
Livy,  in  a  Rescript  MS.  of  the  Vatican  Library.  This  was  published  by 
himself  at  Hamburgh,''  and  by  Signor  Giovenazzi  at  Rome,  in  the  same  year ; 
and  has  been  admitted  into  the  later  editions  of  Livy,  as  undoubtedly 
It  contains  part  of  the  war  with   Sertorius   in   Spain  ;  and  it   is 


'  In  lienor  of  his  patron,  Charles,  Duke  of  Brunswick.  ^  Saxius,  Ononi.  viii.  p.  2C3. 
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only  to  be  lamented  that  it  contains  so  small  a  part."    Bruns  first  visited  the 
Vatican,  on  a  mission  from  Dr.  Kennicott ;  but  being  thus  fortunate  in  the 
investigation  of  a  palimpsest,  he  afterwards  renewed  the  enquiry,  and  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  the  number  of  such  MSS.  contained  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary :  an  account  of  which  he  ultimately  published  in  the  Literary  Annals  of 
Helmstadt,  which  were  conducted  by  him,  in  the  years  1782,  1783,  and  1784. 
Notwithstanding  these  remarkable  successes,  no  other  publication  of  this 
nature  appeared,  before  the  year  1801  ;  when  Dr.  Barrett,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  produced  his  elegant  and  accurate  volume,  containing  a  great  part  of 
the  gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  copied  from  a  Rescript  manuscript  in  the  library 
of  that  college.  It  appears  to  have  been  re-written  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century,  upon  portions  of  several  much  more  ancient  books.     The  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  the  copy  of  Saint  Matthew's  gospel,  of  which  this  frag- 
ment remains,  written  in  uncial  letters ;  and,  by  every  usual  mark  of  antiquity, 
appearing  to  belong  at  least  to  the  sixth  century.    A  part  of  Isaiah  in  Greek, 
and  some  of  the  Orations  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  are  also  found  in  it,  but 
were  considered  of  less  moment.     What  remains  of  the  gospel.  Dr.  Barrett 
has  published  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  on  sixty-four  engraved  plates,  each 
representing  a  page  of  the  manuscript,  and  containing  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-three  lines,  disposed  in  a  single  column.  This  valuable  fragment  begins 
with  part  of  the  genealogy,  at  ver.  17.  chap.  1.  and  extends,  with  occasional 
chasms,  to  ch.  26.  ver.  71.     It  is  represented  also,  in  an  equal  number  of 
pagps,  printed  in  the  ordinary  Greek  character.     Copious  Prolegomena  are 
prefixed,  giving  an  exact  description  of  the  state  and  characters  of  the  MS.; 
and  subjoined  is  a  careful  collation  of  the  Codex  Montfortiatius,  in  the  same 
library,  with  Wetstein's  edition.'     The  book  is  altogether  most  creditable, 
not  only  to  the  learned  editor,  but  also  to  the  University  of  Dublin,  by 
which  the  expences  of  the  impression  were  defrayed. 

PART  II. 

It  remained,  however,  for  Signor  Angelo  Mai,  keeper  of  the  Ambrosian 
Library,  at  Milan,  and  since  Librarian  of  the  Vatican,  to  surpass  all  others, 


■  It  has  since  been  re-examined,  and  published,  more  fully  and  correctly  than  before,  by 
G.  B.  Niebuhr,  with  other  fragments;  at  Rome,  1820.  See  pag.  131. 

*  This  publication  appeared  too  late  to  be  used  by  Griesbach,  whose  second  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  appeared  in  179G. 
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both  in  discovering  palimpsests,  and  in  eliciting  from  them  works,  or  parts  of 
works,  long  considered  as  entirely  lost.  So  extensive  have  been  his  labours 
of  this  kind,  that  a  chronological  list  of  his  consequent  publications  will  be 
nearly  all  that  can  be  further  attempted  in  the  present  paper.  It  will  con- 
sist of  eight  articles,  most  of  which  are  important,  and  several  of  them  in- 
teresting in  a  very  high  degree. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1814,  that  Signor  Mai  appeared  to  the  world  as 
a  discoverer  of  lost  works.  He  had  indeed,  a  year  earlier,  employed  himself 
in  translating  a  large  portion  of  the  oration  of  Isocrates,  De  Permutatione,' 
which  Mustoxidus,  or  Mystoxides,  (for  his  name  is  variously  written)  a 
learned  Greek,  had  published  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  more 
perfect  than  any  of  the  copies  which  had  been  followed  by  the  editors  of 
Isocrates.  The  quantity  thus  inserted  into  the  oration,  increases  it  by  at 
least  one  half;  and  the  same  passage  has  since  been  found  in  some  of  the 
Vatican  manuscripts.  In  publishing  this  translation,  however,  Mai  modestly 
continued  anonymous.     His  labours  among  palimpsest  MSS.  began  with, 

1.  Certain  hitherto  unpublished  fragments  of  three  orations  of  Cicero, 
namely,  those  for  Scaurus,  Tullius,  and  Flaccus.  These  orations  had  been 
written  in  the  quarto  form,  but  had  been  partly  erased,  and  folded  into  the 
octavo  size,  to  give  place  to  the  sacred  poetry  of  Sedulius.  The  newer  writing 
itself  was  judged  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  eighth  century ;  the  original,  not 
later  than  the  second  or  third.  The  MS.  had  belonged  to  a  very  ancient 
monastery  at  Bobium,  or  Bobbio,  in  the  Milanese,  reputed  to  have  been 
founded  by  St.  Columban,  who  also  formed  its  library ;  and  in  this  collection 
the  greatest  number  of  rescript  manuscripts  has  been  discovered. 

2.  In  the  same  year,  Signor  Mai  produced  a  second  volume  of  fragments, 
from  three  other  orations  of  the  great  Roman  orator ;  with  some  ancient 
commentaries,  never  before  published.  These  fragments  belonged  to  the 
orations  against  Clodius  and  Curio,  to  that  De  JEre  alieno  JMilonis,  and  to 
the  Oration  De  Rege  Alexamlriiio,'^  or  De  Rege  Ptolemceo.  These  treasures 
had  lain  concealed  under  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  were  adjudged  by  the  discoverer  to  belong  to  the  fourth 
century.  The  contents  of  these  two  volumes  he  afterwards  united  into  one, 
and  published  in  1810,  with  additional  notes  and  illustrations. 


'    rifpi  Tijs  avTiboaeii)!, 

^  For  the  Island  3rd,  see  the  fragments  of  Cicero,  numbered  Orat.  15,  16.  Ed,  Emesti.    But 
of  the  2d,  De  JEre  alieno  Milonis,  no  fragment  or  memorial  was  before  extant. 
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3.  The  year  1816  proved  very  rich  in  these  discoveries,  giving  birth  to 
no  less  than  three  volumes  of  unpublished  works.  One  of  these  (for  I  know 
not  tlie  exact  order  of  their  publication)  contained  very  large  portions  of 
several  of  the  orations  of  Symmachus,  in  whom  breathed,  as  the  editor  ex- 
presses it,  "  the  last  breath  of  Roman  eloquence."  Only  the  epistles  of  this 
i'amous  orator  were  hitherto  extant ;  but  here  we  recover  a  copious  speci- 
men of  his  eloquence,  in  two  panegyrics  on  Valentinian,  one  on  Gratian,  a 
Gratulation  to  the  orator's  father,  on  his  being  created  consul,  and  part  of 
several  other  compositions  of  the  same  nature,  making  in  all  eight ;  besides 
a  part  of  the  Panegyric  of  the  younger  Pliny,  contained  in  the  same  palim- 
jisest,  of  which  only  the  various  readings  are  here  given.  The  original  MS.  is 
adjudged  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  These  valuable  fragments  were 
reprinted  in  8'°.  at  Frankfort  in  1816. 

4.  This  year  produced,  from  another  palimpsest,  several  inedited  fragments 
of  Plautus  ;  particularly  a  large  one  of  the  Vidularia,  a  lost  comedy,  of  which 
nothing  remained  before,  excepting  about  twenty  lines  preserved  by  Pris- 
cian  and  Nonius. 

5.  But  a  more  extensive  and  successful  labour  was  that  of  drawing,  from 
another  MS.  of  the  same  class,  very  considerable  remains  of  the  celebrated 
orator  Fronto,  who  flourished  under  Hadrian.  This  writer,  though  by  birth 
an  African,  was  esteemed,  in  his  day,  almost  a  second  Cicero ;  yet  of  his 
writings,  little  more  remained  than  a  few  scattered  sentences,  preserved  in 
the  works  of  other  authors.  Signor  Mai,  by  his  acuteness  and  perseve- 
rance, was  enabled  to  recover  so  much  of  Fronto's  works,  that,  with  the 
desirable  and  necessary  illustrations  subjoined,  they  form  two  hand- 
some volumes  in  octavo.  The  original  matter  thus  published  consists  of 
one  book  of  epistles  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  two  books  to  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  two  to  Lucius  Verus  ;  two  books  also  of  letters  to  friends  ; 
several  letters  addressed  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  on  the  subject  of  the  Feriae  at 
Alsium  (in  Etruria),  and  one  to  Lucius  Verus,  wherein  the  orator  laments  the 
death  of  his  own  grandson,  one  of  the  children  of  his  son-in-law  Victorinus." 
These  are  the  contents  of  the  first  volume.  The  second  volume  of  Fronto 
exhibits  a  considerable  portion  of  two  books,  entitled  De  Oratmiibus,  ad- 
dressed to  Marcus  Antoninus ;  part  of  various  orations  and  epistles,  and  of 
an  address  to  Antoninus,  consoling  him  for  the  ill   success  of  the   Parthian 


'  A  short  letter  prefixed  was  evidently  addressed  to  Fronto,  to  console  him  for  this  loss. 
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war.  This  is  entitled  de  Bello  Partkico.  Then  follow  some  important  frag- 
ments, under  the  title  of  Priudpia  Historio';  a  few  playful  excursions  on 
lighter  subjects ;  and  a  book  of  epistles  written  in  Greek.  The  learned 
editor  has  concluded  the  work,  by  collecting  all  the  fragments  of  Frontos 
writings  which  are  elsewhere  preserved,  and  by  copious  illustrations  of 
those  which  are  here  first  produced.  So  ample  a  specimen  of  an  author,  of 
whom,  notwithstanding  the  celebrity  he  once  enjoyed,  little  more  than  the 
name  had  been  preserved,  must  assuredly  be  considered  as  a  noble  acquisi- 
tion to  the  republic  of  letters.  This  work  also  was  reprinted  at  Frankfort  in 
year  1816. 

6.  But  Mai,  never  resting  from  his  important  labours,  was  preparing,  in  the 
mean  time,  another  publication  of  similar  origin,  which,  in  1816,  appeared 
under  the  following  title,  "  Interpretes  Veteres  Virgilii  Maronis  ;  Asper, 
Cornutus,  Haterianus,  Longus,  Nisus,  Probus,  Scaurus,  Sulpicius,  et  anony- 
mus ;  e  Veronensi  palimpsesto.""  This  work  I  have  not  seen  ;  but  it  is 
understood  to  contain  inedited  fragments  of  all  those  commentators. 

7.  Another  palimpsest  MS.  soon  after  enabled  Signor  Mai  to  make  most 
important  additions  to  the  discovery  of  KnitteJ  already  described,— that  of  the 
Gothic  Version  of  Ulphilas.  The  result  of  this  he  gave  to  the  public  in  1820, 
under  the  following  title :  "  Ulphilae  Interpretatio  Gothica,  in  Ambrosiano 
palimpsesto  detecta,  Epistolarum  tredecim  Divi  Pauli,  aliarumque  partium 
aliquot  Biblicarum,  Esdrae  nimirum,  Nehemiae,  Divi  Mattha?i,  cum  anonymi 
Homilia,  sen  Tractatu,  et  cum  parte  Gothici  calendarii."  Of  this,  however, 
as  of  the  former  article,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  particular  account,  not 
having  seen  the  work  itself,  but  merely  the  above  title,  as  given  at  the  end 
of  the  editor's  splendid  volume,  on  a  curious  Homeric  manuscript. 

8.  In  the  mean  time,  the  distinguished  merit  of  this  successful  discoverer 
had  obtained  for  him  the  notice  of  the  late  Pope  Pius  VII,  by  whom  he  was 
advanced  to  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library  ;  which  preferment 
he  soon  justified,  and  repaid,  by  a  discovery  more  interesting  to  classical 
scholars  than  any  which  he  had  hitherto  made.  In  a  palimpsest  volume, 
containing  various  Treatises  of  St.  Augustine,  he  found  that  the  prior  writing, 
of  much  greater  antiquity,  had  consisted  of  the  long-lost  books  of  Cicero 
De  Re  Publica ;  of  which  nothing  had  been  known  in  modern  times,  beyond 
the  fragments  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Macrobius,  Lac- 
tantius,  Augustine,  Nonius,  and  others.  In  these  invaluable  pages,  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  first  and  second  books  of  this  important  treatise  wa.s 
found  so  perfect,  as  to  be  completely  recovered  by  the  labour  and  sagacity 

VOL.   I.    PART  I.  jj 
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of  Signer  Mai.  These  he  was  enabled  to  publish,  in  1S21,  with  copious 
notes,  and  other  illustrations  ;  particularly,  an  accurate  notice  of  all  the 
chasms,  some  small,  and  others  considerable,  occurring  from  the  loss  of  origi- 
nal leaves ;  with  such  a  restoration  of  the  four  remaining  books,  as  could  be 
collected  from  less  perfect  fragments  of  the  MS.,  assisted  by  all  the  frag- 
ments of  Ciceronian  remains,  which  had  been  collected  bv  Sigonius,  and 
other  critics. 

The  part  of  this  important  treatise,  which  has  thus  been,  unexpectedly 
recalled  to  life,  is  amply  sufficient  to  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  plan  and 
style  of  the  dialogues,  as  well  as  of  the  characters  of  the  interlocutors,  under 
whose  names  the  author  chose  to  develope  his  own  opinions.  These  were 
the  second  Scipio  Africanus,  and  his  friend  Laelius ;  L.  Furius  Philus ;  M. 
.Manilius,  whom  Cicero  elsewhere  praises  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law  :,  Sp. 
Mummius,  the  brother  of  Mummius  Achaicus  ;  Q.  lElius  Tubero  ;  P.  Rutilius 
Rufus;  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola ;  and  C.Fannius,  son-in-law  of  Laelius.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  first  book  is  nearly  complete;  but  that  which  stamps  the  high- 
est value  on  the  work,  is  the  luminous  philosophy  of  the  author,  ori  the  sida- 
jects  of  policy  and  government,  which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  prin- 
cipal speaker,  Scipio.  On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  its  still  imperfect 
state,  this  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  acquisitions  which  have 
been  made  in  classical  learning,  since  the  original  publication  of  the  ancient 
authors,  after  the  revival  of  literature.  The  work  w^as  published  at  Rome, 
with  a  grateful  dedication  from  the  editor  to  his  patron,  Pius  VII.  It  was 
also  republished  in  London,  in  1823,  in  one  octavo  volume. 

The  MS.  which  contained  these  precious  remains,  came  from  the  i'amuus 
nuinastery  at  Bobium,  already  mentioned.  It  was  purchased,  as  appears 
trom  the  dedication,  by  Pope  Paul  V,  (nearly  two  centuries  ago")  with 
the  knowledge  that  it  was  a  palimpsest,  and  that  it  contained  this  tract  of 
Cicero;  but  was  never  brought  to  light  till  now.  From  the  same  original  library 
most  of  the  other  palimpsests,  at  Milan  and  Turin,  were  purchased.  It  was 
founded,  as  well  as  the  monastery,  by  the  famous  Irish  saint,  Columbanus, 
or  Columban,  in  the  beginning  of  the  .seventh  century  :  and  in  fact,  most  of 
tho.se  manuscripts  are  .said  to  be  inscribed,  in  a  very  ancient  hand,  "  Liber 
Sancti  Columbani  de  Bobio." 

Since  this  discourse  was  written,  another  elaborate  publication  of  ^lai's 


"   i.  e.  between  KJCJ  and  1620. 
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has  reached  us,  containing,  1.  Juris  Civiiis  Antejustinianei  Reliquia  inedita. 
2.  Symmachi  Orationum  partes.  3.  C.  Julii  Victoris  Ars  Rhetorica.  4.  L. 
Caecilii  Minutiani  Apuleii  Fragnienta  de  Orthographia.  These  also  were 
recovered  from  a  rescript  3IS.  in  the  ^'atican,  and  are  accompanied,  as 
usual, 'by  Appendices,  illustrative  plates,  ^-c.  The  opening  of  the  preface 
expresses  the  enthusiasm  of  the  editor  in  these  researches.  "  Pergo  ttlacritt-r 
rescriptos  Vaticana;  Bibliotheca^  codices,  pro  meae  stationis  munere,  ad  publi- 
cum commodum  explicare."  The  Royal  Society  of  Literature  certainly  will 
not  deny  the  praises  due  to  his,  alacrity,  as  well  as  to  his  sagacity  and 
perseverance. 

Animated,  doubtless,  by  his  example,  another  labourer  in  the  same  pursuit 
has  latterly  appeared.  This  author  bears  a  name  already  eminent  in  litera- 
tiire, — that  of  Niebuhr.  The  following  is  the  title  of  his  publication  : — "  ^1. 
Tullii  Ciceronis  Orationum  pro  M.  Fonteio,  et  pro  C.  Rabirio  fragmenta ; 
T.  Livii  xci.  fragmentum  plenius  et  emendatius  ;  et  Seneca;  fragmenta,  ex 
membranis  Bibliothecee  Vaticanae  editaa  B.  G.  Niebuhrio,  C.  F."  Romae  1820. 
Ex  Typographia  de  Romanis."  At  Berlin  also,  in  1824,  was  published  a 
volume,  from  a  rescript  MS.  at  Verona,  of  which  the  title  is  as  follows  : 
"  Gaii  Institutionum  Commentarii  4.  e  Codice  rescripto  Bibliothecae  Ca- 
pitularis  Veronensis,  a  Frid.  Blumio  iterum  collato.  Secundum  edidit  Jo. 
Frid.  Lud.  Goeschen.  Accedit  Fragmentum  veteris  Jurisconsulti  de  Jure 
Fisci,  ex  aliis  ejusdem  Bibliotheca}  membranis  transcriptum.  Berolini, 
1824."  8vo. 

The  history  of  these  extraordinary  successes,  in  this  peculiar  line  of  re- 
search, will  surely  excite  the  emulation  of  scholars  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
where  large  collections  of  ancient  MSS.  are  deposited,  and  not  less  in 
Britain,  a  country  sufficiently  rich  in  treasures  of  this  kind.  It  will  lead 
them  to  examine  whether  similar  materials  may  not  be  found  in  other  libra- 
ries, and  to  proceed  in  decyphering  such  as  may  deserve  the  labour.  Knit- 
tel  very  aptly  calls  his  rescript  of  various  contents,  another  Ilerciilanemn ;' 
and,  in  fact,  more  has  already  been  recovered,  of  importance,  from 
this  class  of  manuscripts,  than  from  all  the  high-dried  volumes  taken  from  that 
very  promising  repository,  the  true  Hcrculaneum.  Every  information  that 
can  be  wanted,  as  to  the  mode  of  examining  such  manuscripts,  will  be  found 


'    Probably  tlie  son  of  the  Arabian  travt-ller.  whose  Christian  name  was  ('arsifrt. 
"■  p.  222. 
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in  the  learned  prefaces  of  Knittel,  Barret,  and  3'Iai ;  with  nuich  to  encourage 
students  to  undertake  the  same  pursuit,  unless  the  prospect  oi'  so  much  severe 
labor  should  operate  to  check  their  ardour.  Montfaucon  asserted,  that  the 
practice  of  re-writing  upon  ancient  MSS.  prevailed  chieHy  in  the  tenth,  and 
two  or  three  following  centuries  ;  but  this  is  chiefly  true  with  res])ect  to  the 
Greeks.  The  Latins,  who  fell  much  sooner  into  baibarism,  began  the  practice 
as  early  as  in  the  seventh  century,  and  continued  it,  not  only  till  the  invention 
of  printing,  but  even  after  that  period,  as  already  mentioned;  since  .several 
books  have  been  found,  which  had  been  printed  upon  erased  manuscripts.' 

What  then  may  we  not  hope  from  the  further  pursuit  of  a  species  of  re- 
search, which,  within  so  short  a  period,  has  produced  such  truly  valuable 
fruits?  More  extensive  and  more  important  remains  of  Livy  than  Bruns  dis- 
covered, may  thus,  perhaps,  be  found  ;  and  since  very  copious  fragments  of 
the  sacred  books  have  already  been  produced,  it  is  far  from  being  improbable, 
that  some  of  the  disputed  texts,  which  have  occasioned  so  much  controversy, 
may  hereafter  be  fixed  and  established,  as  originally  written,  by  means  of 
manuscripts  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  any  which  we  now  pos.sess. 

But  they  who  would  attempt  discoveries  of  this  nature,  must  first  be  well 
assured  that  they  possess  the  qualifications  of  mind  and  body  indispensa- 
ble to  such  undertakings.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  bring  to  the  task  soimd 
learning,  steady  judgment,  and  acute  sagacity,  supported  by  invincible 
patience  and  perseverance,  unless  these  mental  qualities  are  seconded  by 
great  .strength  and  acuteness  of  sight,  and  a  force  of  constitution  not  easily 
impaired  or  subdued  by  sedentary  toil.  Without  these  qualities,  the  attem|)t 
to  decypher  palimpsests  will  be  productive  of  little  more  than  vexation  and 
disappointment.  To  contend  with  Hercules,  nothing  less  than  the  .strength 
of  Hercules  is  required  ;  arid  to  emulate  the  labors  of  Signor  Mai  will  be  a 
vain  endeavour,  unless  supported  by  all  those  qualifications  which  have  com- 
bined to  give  him  such  distinguished  success. 

The  nature  of  the  present  enquiry  has  led  only  to  the  notice  of  what  that 
eminent  scholar  has  eftected,  in  a  single  branch  of  enquiry.  To  do  full 
justice  to  his  merits,  it  would  be  necessary  to  expatiate  upon  several  learned 
and  elaborate  works  which,  within  the  same  period,  his  almost  incredible 
industry  has  produced  from  very  different  sources.  As  a  specimen  of  these 
productions,  I  shall  only  mention  two;    1.  the  splendid  folio  volume  of  frag- 


'   See  Knittel,  J24  et  seqq. 
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nients  from  the  Iliad,  with  ancient  ilhiniinations,  elegantly  copied  in  out- 
line ;  and  with  unpublished  scholia  on  the  Odyssey,  from  a  most  valuable 
MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library.  To  those  curious  remains  of  antiquity,  the 
editor  has  prefixed  large  and  wnytort-Ani  prole^^omcna.  2d.  The  Latin  edition 
of  the  Chronological  Canons  of  Eusebius,  in  two  books,  the  first  of  which 
had  been  wIkjHv  lost  to  the  western  world,  till  now  recovered  from  an  Arme- 
nian MS.  In  this  work,  the  editor  had  an  able  co-operator  in  Dr.  .fohn 
Zohrab,  a  very  learned  Armenian. 

These  and  other  works,  a  list  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  his 
Homer,  may  .serve  to  show,  that,  difficult  and  laborious  as  the  task  of  decy- 
phering  palimpsest  manuscripts  may  be,  it  does  not  so  exhaust  the  energies  of 
an  active  mind,  as  to  prevent  the  successful  pursuit  of  other  learned  enquiries 
and  researches.  Should  any  one,  therefore,  feel  discouraged  by  what  has 
been  .stated  of  the  labour  of  such  works,  this  consideration,  and  this  illustri- 
ous example,  may  serve  to  re-animate  his  zeaL 
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X.  "  A  Collection  of  Pas.mge-i  of  State  under  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  Jamcur 
Communicated  bij  the  Rev.  Henrv  John  Topd. 

Read  January  19,  1825. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  manuscript  in  the  library  belonging  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  York,  as  it  is  given  in  the  Catalog.  Libb.  MSS.  Angliep  et  Hi- 
bernise,'  printed  at  Oxford  in  1697.  Having  a  desire  to  examine  this  ma- 
nuscript, which  by  the  kindness  of  the  residentiary  canon  of  the  cathedral, 
(Mr,  Eyre,)  and  by  the  attention  of  the  librarian,  (Mr.  Dallin,)  1  have  been 
enabled  to  do ;  I  immediately  found  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  John  Harington.  No  author's  name,  indeed,  is  prefixed  or  subjoined  to 
it.  But  the  manuscript  throughout  proclaims  the  translator  of  Ariosto  as 
the  parent  of  it.  It  is  of  considerable  interest  to  the  general  as  well  as  the 
literary  history  of  this  country ;  and  from  the  pages  of  it,  perhaps  few,  if 
any,  extracts  have  hitherto  appeared  in  print.  For  if  the  existence  of  this 
curious  composition  had  been  distinctly  known,  it  would  at  least  have  been 
mentioned,  I  think,  in  the  pages  of  a  learned  antiquary,'  who  to  the  collec- 
tion of  Sir  John  Harington's  Miscellanies,  has  prefixed  a  memoir  of  the 
knight,  and  therein  tells  us,  that  Sir  John'  "had  formed  a  plan,  it  is  said, 
for  writing  the  history  of  his  own  times,  but  did  not  live  to  execute  it :"  for 
as  to  the  truth  of  this  report,  the  manuscript  before  us  is  certainly  evidence 
of  proceeding  upon  such  a  plan.  Nor  would  a  recent  History  of  England,* 
in  which  the  author  repeatedly  refers  to  information  contained  in  the  letters 
of  Sir  John  Harington,  have  been  without  frequent  reference  (I  presume)  to 
other  lively  descriptions  of  the  same  pen,  especially  in  regard  to  characters 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  if  an  account  of  the  present  manuscript  had 
been  already  brought  before  the  world  of  letters,  as  the  production  of  the 
poetical  knight. 

'  Tom.  ii.  p.  4.  where  it  is  numbered  .59. 

'^  See  the  Niigje  Aiitiqua?  or  Miscell.  Collect,  of  Original  Papers  in  prose  and  verse,  Ac.  by 
Sir  .1.  Harington,  with  notes,  &c.  by  Thomas  Park,  P.S.A.  1004. 

'  Memoir  prefixed  to  the  Nug»  Ant.  p.  22. 

*  Written  by  Dr.  Lingard,  who,  in  his  narrative  towards  the  close  of  the  rtign  of  Elizabeth, 
often  cites  the  letters  which  are  printed  by  Mr.  Park. 
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It  is  now  numbered  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  venerable  and  learned 
body  to  whom  it  belongs,  XVI.  1.5.  It  consists  of  eight  chapters,  and  of 
more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages  in  the  small  quarto  form.  Pre- 
fixed to  it,  is  an  analysis  of  its  contents  by  a  later  hand,'  yet  apparently 
made  before  the  compilation  of  the  Oxford  Catalogue  already  named,  which 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  following  particulars  in  relation  to  the  author  of  this  manuscript 
treatise,  icrote  in  vindication  of  the  King  of  Scots'  Right  of  Succession  to  the 
Crmon  of  Enghind  after  Queen  Elizabeth's  death,  may  be  collected  from  se- 
veral passages  in  the  book.  The  author  was  a  layman,  (p.  249.)  of  Somer- 
setshire, pp.  40,  47,  63,  229.  He  wrote  this  treatise,  A.  D.  1602,  p.  261, 
where  it  is  dated  18th  December  1602,  but  without  any  design  of  pub- 
lishing it  at  that  time.  He  was  not  then  forty- four  years  of  age;  for  he 
was  not  born  at  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  crown,  p.  234.  He  went 
over  into  Ireland''  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  had  been  his  friend  (or  per- 
haps his  dependant)  twenty  years,  p.  95.  He  was  probably  in  such  a  station  of 
life  as  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  passed  at  court,  p.  53.  He' 
never  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  King  James,  for  whom  he  wrote,  p. 
205.  But  probably  he  had*  dedicated  a  translation  of  Ariosto  to  that  prince, 
irom  whom  he  received  a  very  favorable  letter  upon  that  account,  dated 
December  23,  1591,  p.  3.  In  this  translation  he  took  particular  care  to 
beautify  the  character  of  Isabella,  in  compliment  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain  of 
that  name,  between  whom  and  King  James  a  match  was  talked  of  at  that 
time,  p.  60.  Our  author  was  also  of  a  poetical  genius,  pp.  241,  254  ;  and 
in  this  treatise  gives  us  some  specimens  of  his  abilities  that  way,  pp.  246, 
252,  259,  261.  As  to  his  politics,  to  be  sure  he  was  of  the  Scottish  faction, 
and  consequently  refused  the  association  oath  in  1584,  as  couched  in  too 
general  and  ambiguous  terms,  such  as  might  prejudice  King  James's  claim 
to  the  crown,  though  innocent  of  any  practices  against  Queen  Elizabeth's 
safety  :  but  he  approved  of  the   statute  of  association,  by  which   the  terms 


'  Written  on  a  loose  leaf. 

^  See  Park's  Memoir,  as  before,  p.  18;  and  the  Letters  of  Sir  Jolin  AVhite  in  Ireland, 
Nugw  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  247,  et  seq. 

'  The  writer  means  at  tliat  time;  for  afterwards  he  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
his  Majesty,  as  well  as  promoted  by  him.     See  Park's  Mem.  p.  20. 

♦  Not  so  :  the  translation  is  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  Sir  John  had  sent  the  Kin;;  a 
copy  of  the  book. 
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of  that  oath  were  limited  and  explained,  p.  47.  In  religious  disputes  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  great  moderation  and  true  christian  charity ; 
and  very  desirous  of  a  general  comprehension,  pp.  242,  243,  et  passim. 

"As  to  his  family,  his  father  vi^as  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  in  Queen 
Mary's  reign  on  account  of  Wyats  insurrection,  where,  among  other  things 
he  wrote,  he  translated  Tully  de  Amicitia,  p.  231.  He  was  of  a  poetical 
turn  too,"  and  expected  some  favor  in  his  misfortunes  from  Gardiner,  but 
was  disappointed,  p.  232.     He  had  his  abode  some  time  at  Stepney,  p.  234. 

"  His  mother^  was  sister  to  Mr.  Thomas  Markham,  a  woman  very  zealous 
for  her  religion,  p.  234  ;  the  established,  I  suppose :  for  she  was  of  the 
Privy  Chamber  to  Queen  Elizabeth  till  the  20th  year  of  her  reign,  and 
sometimes  admitted  to  be  her  bed-fellow,  p.  51. 

"  His  brother  Francis '  was  pupil  to  the  famous  Dr.  Reynolds  of  Oxford, 
the  Prote.stant,  p.  249. 

"  These  particulars  may,  perhaps,  afford  some  light  towards  discovering 
the  author.  The  eighth  chapter  of  this  treatise  is  transcribed  in  a  manuscript. 
No.  53,  and  in  the  margin  said  to  be  out  of  Sir  John  Harington  s  book." 

The  manuscript,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  words,  is  now  numbered 
among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  York  Cathedral,  XVI.  K.  18  ;  and  is 
entitled,  "  A  peaceable  Surviewe  and  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Huguenotts ;"  the  eighth  chapter  of  which  treats  "  of  quyeting  the  Contro- 
versies of  Religion  ;"  in  the  margin  of  which  is  certainly  written,  in  a  very 
old  hand,  out  of  Sir  John  Harington  s  boke ;  as  indeed  the  whole  chapter 
appears  to  be. 

From  the  manuscript  itself  of  Sir  John  Harington,  I  now  proceed  to  offer 
.some  interesting  extracts.  The  first  is  the  letter  of  thanks  to  him  from 
James  I,*  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  in  return  for  the 
present  of  his  translation  of  Ariosto. 


■  Some  of  his  poems  are  printed  in  the  Nugae  Antiquae  ;  and  two  are  given  in  the  present 
extracts. 

^  Isabella  Markham,  who  is  also  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  with  her  husband.  See  tlie 
letter  from  her  husband  to  Gardiner,  Nug.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  <!4.  and  Sir  J.  Harington 's  Brief 
View  of  the  State  of  the  Church  of  England,  1653,  p.  46.  The  whole  of  the  letter  referred  to, 
is  extremely  interesting. 

2  He  was  a  younger  brother,  and  furnished  Sir  John  with  the  first  fifty  stanzas  of  the  thirty- 
second  book  for  his  translation  of  Ariosto.      See  Park,  Ritson,  &c. 

♦  There  is  in  the  Nugae  Antiquae  the  copy  of  another  letter  from  King  James  to  Sir  John, 
dat.  April  3,  1603. 
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"  Coppie  of  the  King's  Lre,  a°.  1591. 

"Trustie  and  well  belouit,  wee  greit  yow  well.  Wee  haue  receiued  by 
Mr.  Hudson  yo'.  translation  of  Ariost,  and  in  the  first  view  thairof  a  very 
singular  contentm'.  not  onely  of  yo'.  kyndely  and  well  affected  meaning  to- 
wards vs,  but  also  of  the  worthines  of  yo^  good  sprite  w'''.  wee  ac.cownt 
much  of,  respecting  the  p^ent  rarietie  of  such  within  this  He.  Wee  giue 
you  therefore  heartie  thankes  of  yo^  good  will,  desyring  you  alwaies  conti- 
new  the  saim  towards  vs.  which  we  shall  be  about  by  all  meanes  to  acquite, 
when  as  occasion  shall  be  offred,  according  to  the  worthynes  of  yo'.  merit. 
Wee  will  not  vse  many  wordes,  wishing  rath^  ye  should  haue  proof  of  o'. 
fauor  and  conceit  wee  haue  of  you  by  good  effect.  And  thus  wee  comitt  you 
to  the  protection  of  the  Almightie,  ffrom  o^  pallace  of  Halirudhowse,  the 
xxiij.  day  of  December  1591. 

"  Yo^  verie  good  friend, 

"  James  R."  p.  3. 

In  more  than  one  instance.  Sir  John  Harington  is  anxious,  in  this  manu- 
script, to  vindicate  the  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Accordingly,  I  cite  a 
very  powerful  answer  by  him  to  some  suspicious  circumstances,  which  have 
sometim.es  been  pretended  or  alleged  against  the  reputation  of  the  maiden 
sovereign. 

"  To  make  the  world  thinke  she  should  haue  children  of  hir  owne,  she 
entertained  till  she  was  fiftye  yeares  of  age  motions  of  marriage.  And 
though  in  mynde  shee  hath  euer  had  an  auersion,  and  (as  many  think)  in 
body  some  indisposition,  to  the  act  of  marriage ;  yet  hath  she  euer  made 
shewe  of  affection,  and  still  doth,  to  some  men  which  in  Courte  wee  tearme 
fauorits,  to  hyde  that  debility ;  enduring  rather  to  run  into  some  obloquie 
among  straungers  of  a  fault  that  she  could  not  comitt,  than  to  be  suspected 
to  want  any  thinge  that  belonges  to  the  perfection  of  a  faire  Ladie.  And  that 
this  is  most  probable,  the  man  lyves  yet  to  whom  S'.  Christofer  Hatton,^ 
the  goodliest  man  of  person  of  all  the  fauorites  hir  Highnes  hath  had,  did 
sweare  voluntarily,  deeply,  and  with  vehement  asseveracon,  that  he  neuer 


'  Perhaps,  yor. 

'  This  at  least  vindicates  the  character  of  Hatton  asrainst  the  charse  which  has  been  recently 
made  against  him  ;  while  the  whole  extract  deserves  to  be  joined  to  other  strong  circumstances 
irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  of  the  queen's  guilt. 

VOL.  I.    PART  I.  S 
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had  anie  carnall  knowledge  of  hir  bodye ;  and  this  was  also  my  mother's 
opinion,  who  was  till  the  xxth.  yeare  of  hir  Ma'"',  reigne  of  hir  Privie 
Chamber,  and  had  bene  sometyme  hir  bedfellowe."  pp.  50,  51. 

Proceeding  regularly  with  the  manuscript,  before  other  matters  respecting 
Queen  Elizabeth  are  recounted,  I  copy  next  the  character  of  that  distin- 
guished personage,  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart. 

"  1  never  heard  any  of  these  speake  one  worde  in  any  disabeling  of  the 
house  or  title  of  Scotland,  or  in  extolling  that  of  the  Lady  Arbella ;  onely 
they  haue  geven  vpon  occasions  dew  comendacon  sometyme  of  hir  vertuous 
disposition,  sometyme  of  hir  choise  education,  hir  rare  skill  in  languages,  hir 
good  judgement  and  sight  in  musick,  and  a  mynde  to  all  these   free  from 
pryde,  vanitye,  and  affectation  ;  and  the  greatest  sobrietie  in  hir  fashion  of 
apparrell,  and  behaviour,  that  may  be.     Of  all  which  I  haue  bene  my  selfe 
an  eye-witnesse,  hauing  seene  her  seuerall  tymes  at  Hardwick ;  at  Chelsey, 
where  she  made  me  reade  the  tale  of  Drusilla  in  Orlando  vnto  her,  and  cen- 
sured it  with  a  gravitye  beyond  her  years  ;  and  first  of  all  at  Wingfeild, 
when  being  xiij  yeares  old  shee  did  read  French  out  of  Italian,  and  English 
out  of  both,  much  better  than  I  could,  or  than  I  expected."  pp.  55,  56. 
Another  vindication  of  Elizabeth  now  claims  our  notice. 
"  As  for  hir  Ma"^  that  now  raignes,  if  hir  owne  disposition  to  clemencye 
and  bountye  should  be  denyed,  I  should  make  my  self  and  many  thousands 
notable  lyers.     I  knowe  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Seotts  is  by  many  forraine 
pennes   and  tongues  vrged  as  a  note  of  crueltie  in  hir ;  because  she  was  a 
rightful!  prince,  and  as  some  think  a  wrongfull  prisoner.     I  will  not  herein 
vrge  in   hir  Ma''",   defence  the  necessarie  poUicie  of  State,   that   in  such 
weightie  matters  is  a  kynde  of  compulsion,  that  made  Henry  IV  (the  first 
Lancastrian  king)  put  to  death  his  nephewe  that  had  bene  his  maister  :  But 
I  say  this  out  of  the  mouth  of  one  of  [her]  greatest  fauourites,  that  when  the 
newes  was  brought  of  hir  execution,  and  that  the   people  forsooth  made 
bone-fires  vpon  reporte  of  hir  deathe,  it  was  a  thing  so  farre  from  hir  expec:- 
tacon-or  purpose,  howsoeuer  they  had  cousened  hir  to  get  hir  con.sent  to  it 
in  a  sorte,  that  she  was,  as  he  sware,  the  most  perplext  with  it  that  euer  he 
saw,  and  the  i'urthest  beyond   his  expectation  ;  and  how  heavic  shee  was  to 
the  instrument  thereof  a  long  tyme  after,  all  the  world  knowes,  neither  do 
1  heare  that  he  hath  yet  anie  recompence  though  he  haue  many  good  freinds. 
This  last  noble  peer'  that  sutt'ered,  though  some  do  alledge  as  an  example 

'  The  Earl  of  Essex. 
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of  hir  want  of  clemencye,  yet  much  might  be  said  in  excuse  of  hir,  and  the 
matter  laied  vpon  others;  onely  I  will  cite  him  as  a  testimony  of  hir  bountye. 
For  to  omitt  Leister,  Hatton,  Lo.  Burleigh,  and  others  highly  aduanced  and 
rewarded  by  her,  what  a  masse  of  treasure  did  she  bestowe  vpon  this  Earle, 
if  it  were  true  that  was  openly  jjrotested  and  avowed  in  the  Starre-Cham- 
ber,  where  it  was  affirmed  by  those  that  should  knowe,  that  the  gifts  she 
had  giuen  him  to  his  own  vse  were  worthe  three  hundred  thousand  poundes: 
It  is  not  many  daies  since  it  was  spoken,  and  it  is  fresh  still  in  many  mens 
memories :  And  sure  for  this  Earle,  while  he  was  a  good  subject,  he  spent 
it  as  franckly  and  magnifically  againe,  and,  for  ought  I  could  euer  learne, 
conuerted  not  anie  great  matter  of  it  to  encrease  his  patrimony.  Now  if 
these  great  bounties  haue  bene  distributed  to  many  that  the  world  hath  held 
vnworthie ;  the  weaknes  of  hir  sex,  and  facilitie  of  hir  nature,  hath  bene  the 
more  abused  ;  but  doubtlesse  no  ill  nature  can  be  layd  to  her."  pp.  201,  202. 

The  description  of  his  father  in  the  Tower  is  the  next  cu-cumstance  which 
I  select,  as  worthy  of  particular  attention. 

"  Gardiner  and  his  fellowes  did  condemne  to  the  fyre  a  number  of  poore 
harmelesse  soules  that  profest  to  beleve  as  they  were  taught  but  three 
yeares  before ; — which  great  extremitye  was  part  the  cause  of  stirring  vp  of 
Wiat's  rysing,  for  which  many  Protestants  were  greatly  troubled :  among 
others  my  father  was  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  there,  among  other 
thinges  he  wrote,  he  translated  Tullie  de  Amicitia,'  but  finding  Gardiner  as 
he  thought  his  heavie  freind  and  harkning  to  no  reason,  he  wrote  a  ryme  to 
him,  (in  which  kynde  if  I  were  not  a  partiall  praiser,  I  would  say  he  was 
equall  to  the  best  of  those  tymes,)  one  stanza  whereof  I  will  here  sett 
downe,  that  charges  the  bishop  with  ingratitude :' 

'  Your  chauncc  was  once  as  niyne  is  now 
To  keep  this  lioiild  against  your  will  ; 
And  then  you  sware  you  knew  well  how, 
Though  now  you  swarve  I  know  how  ill. 


'  This  translation  has  Viocn  inaccurately  ascribed  to  the  son,  Sir  John  Harington,  by  Mr. 
IJoloe,  in  his  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.  (>.  ;J.»0.     Mr.  Steoveiis,  in  his  List  of  Ancient  Transia 
tions,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  says  that  Harington  (the  elder)  translated  the  work 
from  the  Prench,  and  that  it  was  dated  1550.     The  present  narrative  by  Sir  John  carries  the  date 
to  1554,  in  which  year  his  father's  letter  from  the  Tower  is  dated. 

^  These  verses  are  printed  by  Harington,  as  his  father's,  in  his  Brief  View  of  the  Church, 
under  his  account  of  Bishop  Gardiner. 
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But  thus  the  world  his  course  doth  passe ; 
The  priest  forgets  that  dark  he  was  ; 
And  you  that  then  cryde  Justice  still, ~1 
And  now  have  justice  at  your  will,        > 
Wrest  justice  wrong  against  all  skill.'  ^ 

This  and  much  more  to  like  effect  he  wrote,  but  still  lay  in  the  Tower  for 
his  labor;  which  wrong,  infecting  his  Muse  with  some  rancor,  he  prosecuted 
him  with  his  penne  after  his  death  that  persecuted  him  by  his  power  in  his 
life,  verefieng  the  old  saieng,  scribil  in  marmore-  Icesus :  for  this  epitaph  I 
found  in  a  book  of  my  father's  of  his  owne  writing : 

'  Here  lye  the  bones  of  busy  Gardiner  dead. 

That  in  five  yeares  spoild  more  good  laws  and  lore. 

Than  two  great  kings,  with  all  the  witts  they  bred, 

Could  stablish  sure  in  forty  yeares  before : — 

The  Queen  beguild,  the  Lords  like  lymehounds  led, 

The  usurping  rule  of  Rome  he  did  restore, 

Burne,  head,  and  hang,  imprison,  vex,  and  spoile 

The  worthie  sort  of  this  declyning  soile.'  " — pp.  231,  232,  233. 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  almost  immediately  follows  what 
Sir  John  has  related  of  his  father,  in  the  following  words. 

"  Queen  Marie  being  dead,  and  leaving  the  Counsell,  the  Nobilitie,  and 
all  the  Clergie  Catholique,  and  giving  on  hir  death-bedd  two  special  charges, 
(as  I  have  crediblie  heard,)  one  not  to  alter  religion  ;  the  other,  to  pay  her 
privie  scales ;  the  Queens  Majestic  that  now  is  by  generall  consent  of  pa- 
pists, for  all  were  papists,  was  proclamed  Queen.  But  being  crowned  and 
in  full  possession,  as  I  haue  heard  myne  elders  say,  (for  myself  was  then  vn- 
borne,)  she  neglected  both  the  comandments  of  hir  sister ;  the  first  being 
against  hir  conscience  ;  the  second  against  hir  proffitt,  and  as  hir  Counsell 
enformed  her  not  bound  therevnto  by  lawe.  And  yet  in  the  beginning  of 
hir  reigne,  as  I  haue  both  read  in  bookes  and  heard  by  reportes,  she  carried 
her  self  so  mildly  to  all  sortes,  (though  many  were  known  contrary  to  hir 
Ma"',  in  religion,)  that  a  malecontent  was  scantlie  to  be  found  in  all  the 
Courte ;  and  as  for  a  traytor,  it  was  a  name  there  was  no  occasion  to  heare 
of  in  the  whole  yeare ;  neither  were  they  called  papists,  but  the  old  religion 
and  the  new."  pp.  233,  234. 

With  one  more  extract,  as  it  especially  relates  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  I 
will  conclude. 
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"  Thus  writes  doctor  Reynolds  the  papist  in  his  second  book  against  Cal- 
vyn,  the  4'\  chapter.  And  I  haue  the  rather  cited  this  place  to  move  you 
readers  that  are  inclyning  to  favour  his  religion  ;  and  if  you  haue  a  sympa- 
thie  with  this  doctor  and  detestation  of  this  so  inhumane  vsage  of  one  of  the 
noblest  ladyes  that  ever  this  He  bredd, — transferre  all  that  good  conceit  that 
you  had  of  or  towards  her  to  her  more  noble  sonne,  to  whom  by  all  lawes  of 
nature  and  nations  it  is  'due  by  inheritance.  And  in  this  you  shall  haue 
those,  that  are  not  papists,  joyne  hands  with  you,  who  mislike  this  hypocri- 
sie,  and  detest  this  crueltie,  as  much  as  your  doctor  doth.  Nay,  as  I  noted 
before,  in  this  you  need  not  feare  hir  Ma"",  ill  conceit,  who  hath  openly 
profest  hir  dislike  of  the  fact,  and  detestation  of  the  instruments  of  it,  in 
many  of  her  speaches.  I  confesse  for  my  part,  that  meditating  of  what  I 
had  heard  of  the  manner  of  her  arraignement  and  execution,  I  made  this  epi- 
grammical  epitaphe,  and  tould  it  to  some  good  frendes,  both  English  and 
Scottish  ;  but  now,  having  ventured  vpon  more  daungerous  matter  in  this 
booke,  I  will  adventure  also  to  sett  it  downe  herewith,  thoughe  it  was  agra- 
pfton  afore  : 

'  When  doome  of  peers,  and  judges  preappointed 
By  straining  laws  beyond  all  reach  of  reason,  - 
Had  viito  death  eondemn'd  a  Queen  annoynted, 

And  found  (oh  strauuge)  without  allegcance,  Treason  ; 
That  axe,  that  should  have  done  this  execution, 

.Shun'd  to  cut  oft"  an  head  that  had  bene  crowned  : 
Our  hangman  lost  liis  wonted  resolution 

To  quell  a  Queen  of  nobles  so  renowned. 
Ah,  is  remorse  in  hangmen  and  in  steel, 
When  peers  and  judges  no  remorse  can  feel? 
Graunt,  Lorde,  that  in  this  noble  He  a  Queen 
VV^ithout  a  head  may  never  more  be  seen.'" — pp.  256,*  267*. 

The  Manuscript  concludes  with  the  date  of  the  time  when  written,  viz. 
Dec.  18,  1G02. 

HENRY  JOHN  TODD, 
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Read  February  16,  1825 


The  coin,  which  forms  the  object  of  the  present  memoir,  is  a  singular  and 
very  important  monument,  affording  a  striking  instance  of  the  assistance 
to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  Archeeology,  towards  explaining  many 
obscure  passages  of  ancient  writers,  particularly  such  as  relate  to  the  arts. 

It  is  in  silver,  and  was  struck  at  a  very  remote  period  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Metapontum,  a  rich  and  powerful  city,  celebrated  for  its  ardor  and  success 
in  the  cultivation  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  the  fine  arts.  If  every  other 
memorial  had  perished,  its  coins  alone,  from  their  number,  variety,  and  ele- 
gance of  design,  would  attest  the  opulence  and  refined  taste  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  obverse  presents  a  wheat-ear,  emblem  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
the  usual  type  of  the  coins  of  this  city.  So  rich  indeed  were  these  fortunate 
regions,  that  the  Metapontines  dedicated,  in  the  treasury  of  Olympia,  a 
golden  statue  personifying  harvest  (©Igoj).'  In  the  area  of  the  coin,  on  one 
side,  is  a  grasshopper,  an  animal  sacred  to  Ceres ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
inscription  META.  the  first  two  syllables  of  the  name  of  the  city. 

An  aged  personage  with  a  long  thick  beard,  and  remarkable  for  having 
the  horns  of  a  bull,  appears  on  the  reverse.  He  is  naked,  excepting  a  chUena, 
or  cloak,  which  is  folded  and  thrown  behind  him.  With  one  hand  he 
leans  on  a  reed,  and  in  the  other  holds  a  patera,  or  cup.     Before  him  is  a 


■  Strabo,  lib.  vi.  p.  15. 
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dolphin  ;  the  inscription  around  the  figure  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
Acheloiis,  a  celebrated  river,  which  rising  on  Mount  Pindus,  flows  through 
Acarnania  and  ^tolia  into  the  Ambracian  Gulph. 

A  description  of  the  Acheloiis  has  been  given  by  several  classical  authors, 
particularly  by  Sophocles  and  Philostratus. 

In  the  first  scene  of  the  Trachiniae  of  the  former,  Dejanira  relating  her 
misfortunes,  describes  the  various  forms  assumed  by  the  Acheloiis,  when  he 
sought  her  in  marriage  of  CEneus  her  father. 

Myqffri/p  yap  iiv  fioi  troTafivs,  'A^cXwo^  Xeyoi, 

'Os  fi  ev  Tpiai  fiopi^oiaiv  e^i'irei  narpus 

'toirali'  cvapyi)s  ravpos,  aWor  aloXos 

^puKiDV  eXiKTOs,  ciXXor'  uvSpiti)  tvttio 

liOvTrpwpos'   eK  oe  vatrKiov  yei^eiabos 

Kpovfoi  hieppaivovTO  Kprjvaiov  ttotov. — vers.  U.  &c. 

The  first  part  of  this  passage  is  clear,  but  the  latter  has  never  been  rightly 
understood  by  the  editors  of  Sophocles.  They  suppose  that  the  third  form 
assumed  by  the  river  was  that  of  a  man,  with  the  head  of  a  bull.  The  edi- 
tors of  Strabo  (who  relates  the  passage  in  his  tenth  book)  have  fallen  into  the 
same  error;  and  the  text  has  even  been  altered  by  substituting  xvtsi  instead 
of  ru3-ii>  to  favor  the  supposed  explanation.  Various  reasons,  however,  should 
have  shown  that  such  an  interpretation  was  inadmissible. 

In  describing  the  various  metamorphoses  of  the  Acheloiis,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  poet  alluded  to  the  different  forms  under  which  rivers  were  represented 
at  that  period.  He  first  appears  as  a  bull,  a  figure  frequently  given  to  rivers, 
for  reasons  too  well  known  to  be  here  related.  He  then  changes  himself 
into  a  serpent,  a  form  not  generally  employed,  but  which,  in  this  particular 
instance  served,  as  Strabo  intimates,"  to  express  the  oblique  and  sinuous 
course  of  this  river.  After  these  transformations,  he  resumed  his  natural 
appearance,  the  human  form,  under  which  the  ancients  usually  personified 
provinces,  mountains,  forests,  and,  in  general,  all  physical  objects,  as  well  as 
abstract  moral  qualities.  So  far  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  implied ;  but 
much  more  positive  inference  is  derived  from  the  expression  iaa-xlon  ysvelciooe, 
which  could  never  be  used  unless  speaking  of  a  man.  The  word  jioC-Trpw^os, 
which  contributed  principally  to  the  error,  is,  according  to  Strabo,'  merely 


■    ^paKOVTi  ^•al  cm  to  ii>ii;oi  *.ai  T))v   (TKoXidrijra  :   (ioinzpwpoy   ii  biU  riyv   aiiriiy  a'triav   6ia    7;*'   ^li 
rnvpujiTuv.  lib.  X.  pag.  609.  Edit.  Falconet. 
'  Supra. 
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an  epithet  synonymous  with  TaupwTrog,  implying  a  stern  and  ferocious  counte- 
nance :  as  such  it  was  characteristic  of  the  qualities  ascribed  to  rivers,  and 
employed  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find  xuvwttos  in  a  figurative  sense.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  horns  of  a  bull  are  compared  metaphorically  with 
the  prow  or  acrostoUitm  of  a  ship.  The  descrij)tion  of  Philostratus,  who 
seems  to  have  taken  it  from  Sophocles,  is  still  more  clear ;  and  the  ex- 
pression which  he  employs  in  speaking  of  the  Acheloiis  could  never  have 
been  applied  to  an  animal." 

The  coins  of  the  Acarnanians  and  CEniadae,  whose  countries  are  watered 
by  the  Acheloiis,  usually  present  a  head,  which  all  antiquaries  have  agreed 
to  be  that  of  the  river  god.  These  coins,  excessively  common,  and  to  be 
found  in  every  collection,  had  they  not  been  overlooked,  would  have  con- 
tributed materially  to  elucidate  the  passage  in  question. 

These  observations  occurred  to  the  sagacious  Ignarra,'  and,  in  consequence, 
he  proposed  a  correction  of  the  error,  but  in  part  only.  Forming  his 
opinion  from  the  coins  above-mentioned,  and  from  those  of  Naples  and  other 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  he  supposed,  that  the  head  alone  was  human,  and 
the  body  that  of  a  bull.  His  mistake  arose  from  not  attending  sufficiently 
to  the  description  of  Sophocles,  and  not  recollecting  the  figures  of  the 
Hipparis  and  Amenanus  on  the  coins  of  Camarina  and  Catana,  where  they 
appear  as  a  young  man  with  horns  issuing  from  his  forehead.  Perhaps 
these  figures  of  rivers  did  not  occur  to  him,  because  they  are  represented  as 
young  men,  while  the  Acheloiis  is  described  as  having  a  long  and  flowing 
beard ;  but  this  objection  would  have  disappeared,  if  he  had  recollected  that 
on  the  coins  of  Acarnania,  the  Acheloiis  is  sometimes  figured  with  a  beard, 
and  sometimes  without ;  ancient  artists  seeming  to  have  had  no  positive  rule 
in  this  respect. 

The  learned  Eckhell  was  also  aware  of  the  force  of  these  observations;  but 
though  usually  so  judicious,  was  afraid  to  give  his  opinion,  and  left  the  diffi- 
(tulty  undetermined.  Notwithstanding  the  light  thrown  on  the  question  by 
the  two  writers  just  mentioned,  the  last  editors  of  Sophocles  and  Strabo  have 
retained  however  the  old  erroneous  translation.  But  if  any  doubt  still  reiiiaincd, 
it  would  be  removed  by  the  present  coin,  on  which  the  Acheloiis  appears  pre- 
cisely in  the  manner  described  by  ancient  authors.  The  reed  in  his  hand 
seems  to  have  been,  according  to  Philostratus,'  of  a  quality  peculiar  to,  and 

'  Philoitrati  Icoiics,  cap.  4.  p.  007.  ^  De  Palx'stra  Neapolitans,  p.  238. 

'  Iconcs,  lib.  i.  cap.  25. 
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an  emblem  of  this  river.  The  dolphin  indicates  that  its  waters  were  fre- 
quented by  sea-fish, — a  peculiar  circumstance,  noticed  by  Pausanias.  The 
patera  which  he  holds  alludes  to  the  sacrifices  offered  to  him  as  a  divinity. 

The  Acheloiis  is,  in  general,  only  known  in  a  geographical  point  of  view, 
if  we  except  the  circumstance  of  his  combat  with  Hercules  for  the  possession 
of  Dejanira.  Anciently  he  enjoyed  a  much  greater  celebrity.  The  early 
theogonies  of  Hesiod '  and  Apollodorus  suppose  him  to  be  a  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  and  father  of  the  Sirens.  Homer*  assigns  him  a  high  rank  among 
the  river  gods,  and  even  names  him  before  Oceanus,  a  divinity  of  the  first 
order,  and  who  was  considered  as  the  father  of  all  the  rivers  and  fountains 
which  flowed  into  the  sea.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  veneration  in  which 
the  Acheloiis  was  held,  that  his  name  became  a  general  appellation  for  water 
of  every  kind.  In  many  places,  sacrifices  to  the  gods  could  only  be  per- 
formed with  water  from  this  river.  Altars  were  erected  to  him  in  various 
parts  of  Greece  ;'  and  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  when  consulted,  usually  enjoined, 
as  a  previous  ceremony,  that  sacrifices  should  be  offered  to  the  Acheloiis. 

Encircling  the  figure,  in  letters  of  a  very  ancient  form,  is  the  inscription 
AXEAOIO  A0AON,  or  according  to  the  usual  orthography,  'Ajf^s'Kuiioit  "^.^iflxov. 
Supplying  the  word  dywvos,  which  probably  is  understood,  we  may  read 
"^A^T^ov  dywvog  'A)(^B'>^wtou,  "  Prize  of  the  games  in  honour  of  Acheloiis." 

History,  it  is  true,  makes  no  mention  of  these  games ;  but  can  we  flatter 
ourselves  with  possessing  a  knowledge  of  all  the  ancient  festivals  ?  Many 
of  them  were  local,  and  consequently  unnoticed  by  historians.  Many  of  them, 
likewise,  were  only  of  temporary  duration,  and  subsequently  condemned  to 
oblivion.  Indeed,  respecting  the  ancient  state  of  Magna  Graecia  we  know  but 
little,  having  only  a  few  disjointed  historical  fragments.  The  next  ques- 
tion to  be  examined  is,  whether  the  legend  applies  to  the  coin  itself,  or  alludes 
to  some  other  object  which  constituted  the  prize.  It  seems  strange  at  first, 
that  a  piece  of  silver  so  trifling  should  be  intended  for  a  similar  purpose,  and 
no  instance  occurs  of  a  coin  having  been  used  on  such  occasions.  But  we 
must  consider,  that  at  the  public  games  of  Greece,  the  ambition  of  obtaining 
a  prize  did  not  proceed  from  its  value.  A  few  leaves  of  laurel  or  of  olive 
were  the  rewards  of  the  victor  at  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  games,  where  the 
most  powerful  princes  entered  the  lists.  Glory  alone  was  the  object  of  the 
contest,  and  the  sole  reward  to  which  the  competitors  aspired. 


•  Tlicoi^on.  V.  :J40.  »  Iliad.  <1>.  vers.  194.  '  Pausan.  lib.  1.  caj).  31.  ct  41. 
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It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  this  coin  may  have  been  struck  to  serve  as  a 
prize  at  public  games,  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  Acheloiis  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Metapontum.' 

The  age  of  the  monument  cannot  be  w^ith  certainty  determined,  but 
from  the  character  of  antiquity  displayed  in  the  form  of  the  letters  of  the 
inscription,  we  may  venture  to  ])lace  its  origin  between  the  69th  and  82d 
Olympiad ;  from  500  to  450  years  before  our  sera  :  the  form  of  the  X  is  re- 
markable, and  occurs  only  in  very  early  inscriptions.  The  square  Theta  and 
Omicrons  are  also  unusual. 

It  remains  now  to  inquire  what  was  the  motive  of  the  peculiar  veneration 
of  the  Metapontines  towards  the  Acheloiis  ;  and  if  it  proceeded  from  any 
intercourse  or  alliance  with  countries  watered  by  that  river.  Ancient 
historians  vary  in  their  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  this  city  :  some  ascribe 
it  to  the  Pylians,  who  were  separated  from  Nestor  by  a  storm,  on  their  re- 
turn from  Troy ;  some  to  Epeius ;  and  others  to  Metabus,  a  son  of  jEoIus. 
Perhaps  these  contradictory  traditions  may  be  reconciled,  if  we  admit,  what 
is  indeed  very  probable,  that  colonies  from  various  parts  of  Greece  esta- 
blished themselves  in  this  city  at  successive  periods.  Several  circumstances, 
however,  concur  to  attribute  the  principal  settlement  to  an  ^tolian  colony. 

1 .  We  know  that  seve^-al  colonies  from  jEtolia  formed,  at  different  times, 
settlements  in  Magna  Gr^cia.  One  of  these  colonies  was  conducted  by  Dio- 
medes,  some  time  after  his  return  from  Troy.  Hence  many  cities  in  different 
parts  of  Italy  considered  him  as  their  founder,  and  he  received  divine  honors 
at  Metapontum.''  2.  Justin  attributes  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  Epeius. 
As  this  hero  was  the  brother  of  J^tolus,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  country 
called  jEtolia,  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  those  who  accompanied  Epeius  were 
iEtolians.  3.  Among  the  cities  of  J^tolia  we  find  one  called  Metapa,  and 
this  is  a  very  essential  point ;  since  the  establishment  of  ^tolian  colonies  in 
Magna  Greecia  being  certain,  we  should  rather  believe  that  Metapontum 
took  its  name  from  a  city  of  the  parent  country  than  from  an  imaginary  hero 
called  Metabus.  Indeed,  the  traditions  respecting  Metabus  were  so  contra- 
dictory, that  Virgil  supposes  him  to  be  the  founder  of  Privernum.  These 
circumstances  considered  separately  are  of  little  consequence ;  but  their  union. 


'  Respecting  the  different  senses  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  word  'A0AON  in  this  and 
various  other  archaic  inscriptions,  see  my  Additional  Observations  on  Ancient  Unedited  Monu- 
ments, Series  i.  page  9G. 

^  Schol.  in  Nem.  Pindar,  x.  12. 
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and  a  coincidence,  such  indeed  as  can  hardly  be  fortuitous,  give  them  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  weight;  and  the  present  coin,  confirming  these  deductions, 
seems  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  vEtolian  origin  of  the  Metapontines,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  motives  which  induced  them  to  venerate  the  river  god  of 
their  parent  country.  From  a  similar  principle,  the  inhabitants  of  Tarentum, 
a  Lacedaemonian  colony,  gave  the  name  of  Eurotas  to  the  Galesus ;'  and  we 
find  Pandosia  and  the  Acheron  in  Magna  Graecia,  from  a  city  and  river  of  the 
same  names  in  Epirus.  Many  other  circumstances  might  be  adduced  ;  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  laid  down  as  almost  a  general  principle,  that  a  conformity 
of  name  may  be  esteemed  a  presumption  of  a  conformity  of  origin.  It  may 
be  observed  here,  likewise,  that  marine  divinities  appear  to  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  peculiar  to  Italy.  Poets  generally  place  there  the  seat  of 
monsters,  such  as  Scylla,  Charybdis,  the  Sirens,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  and  we  see 
them  more  frequently  figured  on  the  works  of  art  of  that  country,  particu- 
larly of  Etruria,  than  on  those  of  Greece  itself. 

The  investigation  of  this  singular  monument  naturally  calls  our  attention 
to  a  figure  which  bears  much  relation  to  it, — I  mean  the  figure  composed  of 
a  bull  with  a  human  head,  which  is  the  common  type  of  the  coins  of  Naples 
and  various  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  A  great  number  of  contradictory  ex- 
planations have  been  given  of  this  type.  The  antiquaries,  who  at  the  revi- 
val of  learning  first  investigated  the  question,  supposed  that  this  figure  was 
an  emblem  of  agriculture  :  subsequently  it  received  the  names,  of  Minotaur,  of 
Neptune,  and  of  the  Acheloiis.  According  to  one  of  the  old  Neapolitan 
writers,  it  represents  Bacchus,  surnamed  Hebon ;  and  this  opinion,  which 
was  revived  by  Mattheus  Egyptius,  and  afterwards  received  the  sanction 
of  Eckhel  and  many  learned  writers,  is  now  generally  received. 

Notwithstanding  such  high  authority  in  its  favor,  the  error  of  this  expla- 
nation can  be  proved  by  the  very  arguments  alleged  in  its  support.  Bac- 
chus, according  to  Macrobius,  was  worshipped  at  Naples  under  the  name  of 
Hebon  :  he  was  venerated  at  Cyzicus,  as  Athenseus  relates,  in  the  shape  of 
a  bull.  Plutarch  asserts,  that  some  Greek  artists  represent  him  in  the  same 
manner,  and  that  the  women  of  Elis  invoked  him  in  their  hymns  in  this  cha- 
racter.— How  it  could  be  inferred  from  these  statements,  that  the  bull  on, the 
coins  of  Naples  must  be  Bacchus  Hebon,  is  difficult  to  say ;  when  Macro- 
bins  himself  tells  us  positively,  that  the  Hebon  was  represented  as  an  old 

'  We  find  also  a  gate  called  Temenus,  the  tomb  of  Hyacinthus,  and  various  other  places 
which  preserved  its  memory  of  their  Spartan  origin.     Polybius,  lib.  viii.  cap.  23. 
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man,  semli  forma ;  and  his  expressions  are  so  clear  and  positive,  that  they  ad- 
mit of  no  doubt.  But  independently  of  this  objection,  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  the  premises  is  inadmissible.  An  exception  never  constitutes  a  gene- 
ral rule ;  and  when  we  are  told  by  Plutarch  that  in  some  places  Bacchus  was 
figured  in  a  particular  manner,  it  is  necessarily  implied  by  him,  that  every 
where  else  he  was  represented  in  a  different  manner.  Were  we  to  admit 
the  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  the  contested  hypothesis  is  supported, 
every  figure  of  an  ox  or  bull  on  ancient  monuments  might  be  taken  for 
Bacchus ;  and  the  absurdity  of  such  a  conclusion  is  too  evident. 

In  addition  to  these  objections,  it  may  be  farther  remarked,  that  the  au- 
thority of  Plutarch,  and  the  other  authors  alluded  to,  must  be  received  with 
great  distrust  in  questions  of  this  nature.  They  lived  a  long  time  after  the 
Christian  sera,  and  at  a  period  when  the  old  religious  opinions  had  experi- 
enced a  great  alteration.  They  had,  also,  systems  which  they  favored,  and 
which  they  endeavoured  to  support  by  all  kind  of  means.  Their  writings 
display  a  great  want  of  criticism,  often  attributing  to  one  age  the  opinions 
and  manners  of  another,  far  distant  in  point  of  time. 

Thus  it  was  only  after  Egyptian  mythology  had  been  introduced  into 
Greece,  that  Bacchus,  who  gradually  became  identified  with  Osiris,  was 
also  figured  as  a  bull.  It  is  difficult  to  say  when  this  innovation  took  place, 
and  the  discussion  of  that  question  must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion. 
It  will  suffice  for  the  present  purpose  to  know,  that  it  was  long  after  the 
time  to  which  we  must  ascribe  the  greatest  number  of  ancient  monuments~ 
which  present  the  figure  alluded  to.  Amongst  the  monstrous  figures  of 
Egyptian  mythology,  it  is  rather  singular  that  the  humanized  bull  never 
appears,  and  this  circumstance  alone  would  be  an  argument  against  the 
opinion  that  it  represents  Bacchus.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  known 
in  Chaldea  and  Persia.  According  to  Berosus,  monsters  of  this  and  various 
other  kinds  existed  before  the  world  had  been  created  out  of  chaos,  and  figures 
of  them  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Belus  in  Babylon.  The  same 
monster  is  also  represented  among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  and  otlier  cities 
of  Persia.  The  ancients  personified  both  physical  objects  and  moral  quali- 
ties under  the  human,  and  sometimes  under  the  brute  form  :  but  in  the 
latter  case,  a  human  head  was  frequently  added  to  indicate  the  attribute 
of  intelligence,  and  to  show  more  particularly  that  the  figure  was  symbo- 
lized, and  not  merely  of  the  animal  nature.  Such  an  addition  did  not 
however  change  in  any  manner  the  meaning  of  the  emblem,  and  the 
custom  was  probably  derived  from  Egyptian  mythology,  where  we  find 
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the  two  modes  employed  indifferently.  A  passage  of  Plutarch,  which 
has  hitherto  been  overlooked,  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  subject :  speaking  of 
the  human  head,  added  to  the  figure  of  a  cat,  he  says,  that  the  human 
countenance  is  designed  to  denote  that  the  changes  of  the  moon  are  regu- 
lated by  understanding  and  reason.  His  explanation  is  confirmed  by  a  great 
number  of  Egyptian  monuments,  where  we  see  the  hawk,  emblem  of  the  soul, 
represented  in  the  two  ways.  On  the  same  principle,  the  bull  or  ox,  used 
as  an  emblem  of  agriculture  or  of  a  river,  was  figured  with  or  without  its 
additional  emblem  of  intelligence  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist,  as  no 
positive  rules  seem  to  have  existed. 

Several  new  arguments  have  been  lately  adduced  by  a  learned  Neapo- 
litan writer,'  in  support  of  the  contested  opinion.  They  are  taken  from  the 
Dionysiaca  of  Nonnus,  a  work  containing  many  curious  traditions  respecting 
Bacchus ;  but  of  which  the  imagery  and  descriptions  are  the  product  of 
the  wild  and  extravagant  fancy  of  the  poet,  who  lived  as  late  as  the  fifth 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  who,  destitute  of  taste  and  judgment,  has 
blended  together  in  his  crude  rhapsody,  fables  and  personages  totally  un- 
connected. His  authority,  therefore,  when  single  and  unsupported  by  better 
evidence,  could  never  be  of  any  weight. 

But  in  the  present  case,  the  passage,^  supposed  to  imply  that  the  herald 
sent  by  Bacchus  to  Deriades  was  of  a  double  nature,  has  not  been  properly 
understood.  Its  meaning  is  ambiguous  when  taken  singly,  but  elucidated 
by  the  preceding  verses,'  it  proves,  on  the  contrary,   that  the  form  was 

'  Avellino,  Giornale  Numisiuatico. 

^   tTrei  hihv/iaovi  lxop(]>rj 
E((ri  v6doi  Taiipo'i  t£  Kal  ayepes'  iifiipoTtpov  yap 
Kai  fiovs  tlios  €^ov(Ti,  urai  uv&pofiioto  TrpoawTTOv. 

Dionysiaca,  lib.  xxi.  vss.  217 — 219. 

'  els  Tr6\iv  'Iviwv 
OiVo^uroi/  Bpo/i('oio  noit'ivffioi  'iicero  Kijpv^ 
Tavpo(pviis  roOov  elios  ej^aiv  KepaeXnii  fopcfi^ 
'A»Tirw7ro>'  lilfxrifia  aeKrivalrjat  Kfpaijjs. 
"Atyns  upeatiivvfioto  irept  \po'i  heafi'u  awaipas, 
Aix^Kij  KXtjibi  KaOi'ifievos  iE,  tvoa  wfiov, 
^c^iTipov  TrXevpolo  Karriopov  els  ■irTV)(h  fit]pou 
'A/j^orepoit  eKUTcpBe  irupriibos  ovara  aeluv 
'fit  ovos  ouartis  Xcimos  hifjias'  fK  fitirarijs  be 
'Ifi/oj  avTuiKiKTOs  iavpero  aiiyyni'os  ovpi). 

Dionysiaca,  lib.  xxi.  vss.  200—208. 
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human  with  the  horns   only  of   a   bull,   like   the  Achelous  on   the  coin 
before  us. 

The  figure  on  the  coin  of  Alontium  in  Sicily  is  without  doubt  a  river ; 
it  forms  an  argument  so  strong  against  the  established  opinion,  that  Eckhel 
was  obliged  to  confess  his  inability  to  explain  it.  It  has  no  relation,  as  has 
been  supposed  by  Mr.  Avellino,  to  the  bull  who  killed  Ampelus.  That 
animal,  far  from  being  sacred  to  Bacchus,  was  on  the  contrary  sent  by  Ate 
at  the  instigation  of  Juno  to  destroy  Ampelus,  who  was  a  favorite  of  the 
insidious  god.  Ampelus  being  overwhelmed  with  fatigue  and  heat,  the 
animal  sprinkles  him  with  a  stream  of  water  from  its  nostrils,  in  order  to 
refresh  the  boy,  and  induce  him  by  its  caresses  to  mount  on  its  back.  This 
absurd  incident  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides, 
in  which  the  Bassaridee,  by  striking  a  rock  with  their  thyr^ni,  cause  water  to 
issue  from  it.  Consequently  no  relation  whatever  can  be  found  between 
this  story  and  the  figure  in  question. 

In  the  Florence  Gallery  is  a  cameo,  representing  a  female  riding  at  full 
speed  on  a  bull  with  a  human  head  :  it  was  first  supposed  to  be  Jupiter  and 
Europa;  but  Eckhel  and  the  Abb^  Zannoni  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  Bacchus, 
on  account  of  the  thyrsus  which  the  female  holds.  The  subject  is  certainly 
Dionysiacal,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  bull  represents  Bacchus.  It  was 
usual,  during  the  Trieterica  and  similar  festivals,  that  the  Bacchantes  and  other 
women,  seized  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  repaired  to  the  woods,  where  they  com- 
mitted extravagances  of  all  kinds;  pursuing  lions,  bears,  bulls,  and  other  fero- 
cious animals,  and  mounting  on  their  backs.  The  cameo  in  question  offers  a 
subject  of  this  kind,  only  the  artist  has  added  the  human  to  the  animal  form. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  subject  of  this  cameo,  which  is  of  a  late  age, 
was  taken  from  a  more  ancient  composition  representing  Jupiter  and  Europa, 
and  that  the  artist  has  added  a  thyrsus  to  the  female  figure.  The  waves  of 
the  sea,  represented  underneath,  render  this  opinion  extremely  probable. 

Some  of  the  points  here  investigated,  when  considered  individually,  may 
perhaps  appear  of  little  consequence  ;  but  from  their  relation  to  other  ques- 
tions, they  are  of  importance.  One  error  is  often  connected  with  and  sup- 
ports many  others.  By  removing  gradually  some  of  the  links,  we  may 
destroy  the  chain  of  errors,  which  has  so  much  impeded  the  progress  of 
Archaeology. 
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XII.  On  some  Coins  of  the  Citi/  of  Ktipiov  in  Thessaly. 
Read  March  2,  1825. 


Of  these  coins  the  first  alone  has  been  pubUshed. 
In  Pellerin  (Tome  ii.  PI.  41.)  it  is  imperfectly  represented,  with  the  legend 
KIEPE.  which  Pellerin  considered  as  a  proof  that  the  coin  belonged  to  Cius 
in  Bithynia,  supposing  that  place  to  have  been  also  called  Cierus.  Eckhel 
(vol.  ii.  p,  434.)  refuted  this  opinion,  but  without  having  been  able  to  give  any 
suggestion  of  his  own  upon  the  origin  of  the  coin.  On  Pellerin's  coin  an  7 
seems  to  have  been  obliterated  between  the  P  and  E,  for  on  all  the  varieties 
above  engraved  except  one  there  are  sufficient  traces  of  the  letters  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  legend  was  constantly  KIEPIEItlN,  a  dialectic  form  of  the 
genitive  plural  of  Kie^iebg,  the  gentile  adjective  of  Kiipiov.  No.  4.  lias  KJ  only. 
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Cierium,  as  we  learn  from  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  was  the  same  place  as 
the  Thessalian  Arne.'  The  principal  deities  worshipped  at  Cierium  appear 
from  these  coins  to  have  been  Jupiter  and  Neptune.  In  No.  1,  Jupiter,  with 
the  eagle  perched  on  his  left  hand,  is  in  the  act  of  vibrating  the  thunderbolt 
with  his  right.  In  No.  4,  the  trident  at  the  back  of  a  bearded  head  crowned 
with  laurel  shows  it  to  be  intended  for  Neptune.  All  the  heads  on  the  other 
coins  seem  to  be  those  either  of  Jupiter  or  Neptune. 

That  Neptune  should  have  been  a  peculiar  object  of  worship  at  the 
Thessalian  Arne,  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  early  history  of  Thessaly, 
as  given  by  Diodorus.*  According  to  that  author,  Boeotus  was  son  of 
Arne  by  Neptune — and  Arne  was  daughter  of  iEolus  the  second,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  iEolus,  son  of  Hellen,  from  whom  the  name  of  iEolis  was 
given  to  the  country,  which  after  the  Trojan  war  assumed  the  name  of 
Thessaly.  Bceotus  having  succeeded  to  the  possessions  of  his  grandfather 
iEolus,  gave  the  name  of  his  mother  Arne  to  his  seat  of  government,  at  the 
same  time  that  his  subjects  received  the  name  of  Bceoti.  The  five  leaders 
of  the  Boeotians  at  Troy  named  by  Homer,'  who  makes  no  mention  of  any 
Boeoti  in  Thessaly,  were,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  grandsons  of  Itonus,  son 
of  Boeotus.  According  to  his  supposition  therefore,  they  must  have  been 
recent  settlers  in  Bceotia  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Boeotians  and  Thessalians  were  of  the  same  race  of 
Greeks ;  the  memory  of  their  common  origin  was  preserved  by  the  use  of 
the  ^olic  dialect,  in  many  of  the  public  documents  of  Thessaly  and  Boeotia, 
long  after  there  had  ceased  to  be  any  distinction  of  dialects  in  ordinary  use. 
I  found  iEolic  inscriptions,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  as  late  as  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Emperors,  as  far  north  as  Mount  Olympus,  and  as  far  south  as 
the  borders  of  Attica. 

The  tradition  of  Diodorus  as  to  the  priority  of  the  Thessalian  Bceoti,  is  not 
confirmed  by  any  other  ancient  author.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  from 
Thucydides,  Strabo,  Pausanias,  and  Stephanus,*  that  the  Arne  of  Thessaly 
was  a  colony  from  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  Boeotia ;  that,  at  a  remote 


'  Stephan.  in  APNH.  There  was  another  Arne  in  Boeotia  which  is  mentioned  among  the  citie* 
of  that  province  by  Homer.  Like  the  Arne  of  Thessaly,  it  changed  its  name  in  after-ages,  so 
that,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  honor  of  having  been  the  ancient  Bceotian  Arne  was  claimed 
both  by  Chacroneia  and  Acracphium.     Strabo,  p.  413.   Pausan.  Boeot.  40. 

'   Diod.  I.  4.  c.  (!7.  ^   11.  B.  v.  494. 

♦  Thucydides.  1.  1.  c.  12.  Strabo,  p.  401.  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  40.  Stephan.  in  APNH. 
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period,  the  Bceoti  were  driven  out  of  Boeotia  into  Thessaly  by  some  barbarian 
tribes ;  and  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  one  portion  of  the  Bceoti 
occupied  the  Thessalian  Arne,  while  another  portion  was  settled  in  Boeotia, 
from  whence  they  went  to  Troy.  Thucydides  adds,  that  in  the  60th  year 
after  the  fall  of  Troy,  or  twenty  years  before  the  return  of  the  Dorians  into 
the  Peloponnesus,  the  Boeoti  of  Arne  were  driven  out  of  their  possessions 
by  the  Thessalians,'  when  they  rejoined  their  kinsmen  in  Boeotia. 

The  Arneei  of  Thessaly  (says  Strabo),  in  retiring  into  Boeotia,  occupied 
Coroneia  and  Orchomenus*  with  the  interjacent  plain  :  here  they  gave  the 
name  of  Cuarius  to  a  river,  in  memory  of  the  Thessalian  Cuarius ;  and  in  a 
part  of  the  plain  not  far  from  Coroneia  they  dedicated  a  temple  to  Minerva, 
with  the  Thessalian  appellation  of  Itonia,  where  the  Pamboeotian  festival 
was  afterwards  celebrated. 

It  appears  from  the  coins  of  Cierium,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
relative  antiquity  of  the  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Arne,  or  the  real  history 
of  their  origin,  the  Thessalian  Arnaei  cherished  the  memory  of  the  /ituSoj 
respecting  Neptune  and  Arne,  which  is  related  by  Diodorus.  It  is  probable 
that  the  female  head  in  No.  4,  and  the  kneeling  females  on  the  other  coins, 
are  all  intended  to  represent  the  daughter  of  tEoIus. 

Of  eight  coins '  of  Cierium  which  I  possess,  I  purchased  four  from  the 
peasants  who  cultivate  the  corn  fields  and  cotton  plantations  of  Mataranga. 
Two  others  I  acquired  at  Tricca,  which  under  the  name  of  Trikkala,  is  now 
the  principal  town  of  Upper  Thessaly,  and  is  situated  twenty  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Mataranga,  in  the  vast  plain  which  extends  near  fifty  miles 
from  the  positions  of  Thaumaci  and  Pharsalus  to  those  of  Gomphi  and 
^ginium.  The  remaining  two  coins  of  Cierium  I  procured  in  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  of  Epirus. 


■  Herodotus  (1.  vii.  c.  176)  informs  us,  that  these  Thessalians  came  from  Thesprotia  in  Epirus  : 
they  derived  their  denomination  from  TTiessalus  who  was  their  leader,  or  the  head  of  the  family 
of  their  leaders,  and  from  whom  was  taken  the  name  which  in  process  of  time  was  substituted  for 
that  of  iEolis  through  the  whole  of  the  country  which  they  occupied.  Strabo,  p.  444.  Veil. 
Paterc.  1.  i.  c.  3. 

*  Strabo,  p.  411.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Orchomenus  had  been  occupied  by  a  Bceotian 
race.  It  formed  an  ancient  state  under  the  Minya',  and  in  Homer's  Catalogue  is,  together  with 
Aspledon,  separated  from  the  other  Boeotian  cities. 

'    I  have  prefixed  the  drawings  of  seven  only,  tile  eighth  beins:  an  ill-i)rrs(>rved  duplicate  of 
No.  1.     The  reverse  of  No.  3  represents  a  horse,  the  usual  symbol  of  'J'hessalian  coins,  and  an 
animal  considered  sacred  to  Neptune  :   under  it  is  the  kneeling  female  just  distinguishable. 
VOL.  I.    PART  I.  U 
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Having  constantly  observed  that  the  rarer  coins  of  Greece  are  most 
frequently  found  on  the  site,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  vi^here  they  were 
struck,  I  considered  it  in  the  first  instance  highly  probable  that  these  coins 
preserved  the  name  of  the  ancient  city,  which  occupied  the  site  of  Mataranga, 
though  I  had  no  recollectign  of  ever  having  met  with  the  name  of  the 
Cierienses  in  any  ancient  author. 

Mataranga,  a  village  consisting  of  four  or  five  separate  hamlets,  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Apidanus,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  streams,  which 
descending  from  the  Pharsalia  and  from  the  mountains  of  Dolopia,  all  join 
the  Peneius,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pharcadon.  Above  Mata- 
ranga on  the  southern  side  rises  a  round  insulated  height,  which  although 
not  high,  is  very  conspicuous  by  its  central  position  in  the  great  plain  which  1 
have  mentioned.  Around  the  height  in  different  directions  I  observed 
several  tumuli  or  barrows,  which  in  Greece  are  the  indubitable  marks  of  the 
site  of  a  city  of  high  antiquity  ;  this  mode  of  sepulture  having  been  peculiar 
to  the  early  ages  of  Greece.  On  the  slope  and  round  the  foot  of  tlie  hill 
are  many  vestiges  of  a  large  town,  where  numerous  coins  and  fragments 
of  antiquity  are  found  by  the  peasants  who  cultivate  the  site.  On  the 
summit  are  foundations,  in  the  usual  style  of  Hellenic  masonry,  of  the 
walls  of  a  circular  acropolis  or  citadel,  with  those  of  a  keep  or  tower  in 
the  centre.  Just  below  the  position  of  the  city  the  Apidanus  is  joined  by  a 
smaller  stream  which  seems  to  have  bounded  the  city  on  the  western  side, 
as  the  larger  did  on  the  eastern. 

That  these  were  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  the  Knpiug,  I  entertained  no 
further  doubt,  when  I  had  copied  the  following  inscription,  which  I  found 
at  Mataranga,  and  which,  although  a  fragment  only,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  related  to  that  very  common  subject  of  contention  among  the  states 
of  ancient  Greece,  the  limits  of  their  territories.  The  people  of  Cierium, 
it  appears,  had  a  dispute  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  with  their  neighbours  of 
Metropolis,  respecting  the  common  boundary,  the  rectification  of  which  was 
probably  recorded  in  this  public  document  : 

HNEXGHZAN  MEG  OPKOY  S'H<t>OI  KIEPIEYZIN 
(MHTPO)nOAEITAIZ  TPIAKONTA  MIA  AKYPOI  RENTE 

Ain  ZABEINn  nPEZBEYTH  TIBEPIOY  KAIZAP 

TUN  ZYNEAPnN  HAEIZTA  XAIPEIN  EfPA 
(MH)TPOnOAEITnN  YROGEZIN  HN     EIXON   REPI  OPHN 

KPINAI  OYZ  KAI   EAHAOYZ  MOI  KAT  O+IN 

nPOGEINAI  THN   KPIZIN  EN  TH.  . 
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ZYNEAPin  Ta  EN  TH  GYIl  MHNI  ZYNEAGONTO 
KPIZIN  KAI  AOrnN  Vn  AYTUN   TENOMENnN 
OPKOY    KIEPIEYSIN    MEN  AIAKOZIAZ  ENENHKON 
MIAN  AKYPOYZ  RENTE  TAYTA  EHITHAEION   HrH(ZAMHN) 
IAII2  ZABEINH  HPEZBEYTH  TIBEPIOY  KAIZA  .  . 
GEZZAAnN  XAIPEIN  EfPAH'AZ  KA  MOI 

MHTPonoAEirriN  YnoeEziN  hn  eixon  hepi  ophn 

TNnZIN  ANEHEMH'EN  TEINHZKE  OYN   EIPHM.  .  . 
KAI   ENHNErMENAZ  MEG  OPKOY  KPY<l>A.  . 

MEN  AIAKOZIAZ  ENENHKONTA  OKTfl  MHTP 

TAYTA  OYN   EHITHAEION  HTHZA 

BEBAION  H  KPIZIZ  YRO  ZOY  AABH 

The  evidence  as  to  the  site  of  Cierium  was  completed  by  my  having  after- 
wards discovered  the  remains  of  Metropolis,  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Mataranga,  and  exactly  in  the  position  which 
Strabo  has  indicated.' 

Another  inscription,  which  I  copied  at  Mataranga,  furnishes  an  additional 
proof  of  the  worship  of  Neptune  at  this  place.     It  is  as  follows  : 

nOZEIAXlNI  KOYEPII2I 
KE<l>AAnN  BYKINOY 

"  Cephalo  son  of  Bycinus  to  Neptune  Cuerius." 

It  will  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  reader  that,  with  the  exception  of 
one  letter,  the  epithet  here  applied  to  Neptune  is  the  same  as  the  appellation, 
which  was  transferred  by  the  Thessalian  Arnsei,  from  a  stream  in  Thessaly 
to  another  river  near  Coroneia  in  Bceotia.     As  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  find  a  slight  difference  of  orthography  between  the  names  of  places  in 
Mss.,  and  in  coins  or  inscriptions,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  smaller 
river  which    flows   by  Mataranga  was    the  Thessalian   Cuarius  of  Strabo, 
and  that  the  Neptune,  worshipped  at  Cierium,  took  his  epithet  from  the 
river.     When  we  consider  moreover  that  Greek  cities  often  derived  their 
names  from  a  fountain  or  a  river,  it  appears  equally  probable  that  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  Arna:i  by  the  Thessalida?,  or  on  some  subsequent  occasion, 
a  new  appellation  was  given  to  the  town  derived  from  that  of  the  river  which 
flows  l)y  the  site,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  renovated  city  Thurium  was 
denominated  from  a  fountain  on  the  site  of  Sybaris. 

'  Strabo,  p.  437. 
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The  change  in  the  name  of  the  place  from  Kotjsptov  into  Kisptou,  whicli 
may  have  occurred  in  process  of  time  by  the  softening  of  the  vowel-sound, 
is  perfectly  natural  and  consistent  with  the  customs  of  the  Greeks ;  with 
whose  practice  it  would  be  equally  conformable  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  original  orthography  in  the  epithet  of  Neptune. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Strabo,'  that  the  Thessalian  Cuarius 
joiaed  the  Peneius  not  far  from  Pharcadon.  As  the  ruins  of  that  city  are 
found  near  the  Peneius  at  no  great  distance  from  those  of  Cierium,  the  obser- 
vation of  the  geographer  is  so  far  in  agreement  with  our  supposition  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  Cuarius  ;  though,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  smaller  river 
of  Mataranga  joins  the  Apidanus  before  that  river  is  lost  in  the  Peneius. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  passage  of  Strabo  just  alluded  to,  the  name  of  the 
river  in  all  the  printed  editions  is  Curalius,  KoupaXioj',  but  some  of  the  manu- 
scripts have  Kouapirjg ;  and  even  if  Strabo  wrote  Curalius,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  Curalius  and  Cuarius  were  the  same  river ;  for  the  geo- 
grapher, in  speaking  of  the  Boeotian  Cuarius,  remarks  that  it  was  called 
Coralius  by  the  poet  Alcaeus.' 

From  the  same  passage  of  Strabo,  we  learn  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thessalian  Cuarius  or  Curalius,  there  was  a  temple  of  Minerva,  whose 
epithet  is  rendered  uncertain  by  the  defective  state  of  the  manuscripts.  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  that  this  epithet  was  Itonia  and  not  Ithomaea,  as 
the  editors  of  Strabo  have  made  it ;  for  no  part  of  the  district  of  Ithome 
was  near  the  banks  of  this  river,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  worship 
of  the  Itonian  Minerva  was  transferred,  as  well  as  the  name  Cuarius, 
to  the  plain  of  Coroneia  by  the  Arnsei,  when  they  fled  into  Bceotia.  Minerva 
Itonia  was  a  favourite  deity  of  the  Thessalians  ;  it  is  not  surprising  therefore,, 
that  her  temple  on  the  Cuarius  near  Arne,  was  not  the  only  one  in  Thessaly. 
It  appears  from  Pausanias,'  that  there  was  another  between  Pherae  and 
Larissa. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  name  of  Cierium  (of  which  the  advan- 
tageous position  bespeaks  that  ancient  importance  which  is  actually  attested 
by  the  existing  vestiges  of  the  city,)  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  author  except 


'  Strabo,  p.  438. 

^  KwnuXios  was  an  iKoiism  for  KovpaXtos.  Alcitus,  beipg  of  Slitylene,  an  /Eolic  colony, 
wrote  in  that  dialect,  Strabo,  p.  411,  000,  017.  I  founil  nunierous  instances  of  the  substitution 
ot  (u  for  (,v  ill  the  j'Kolic  inscriptions  of  Bceotia. 

^  Pausan.  Attic,  c.  i:i. 
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Stephanas.  This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  celebrity  of  the 
name  of  Arne,  which  although  disused  on  the  spot,  continued  to  be  better 
known  than  that  of  Cierium  to  the  rest  of  Greece.  Not  to  notice  such 
an  early  author  as  Hesiod,'  Strabo  describes  the  position  of  the  Asterium 
and  JMount  Titanus  of  the  Homeric  catalogue  as  being  near  Ante,  and 
Stephanus  uses  the  same  mode  of  describing  the  site  of  Onthyrium  and  of 
Phemise.'" 

The  lost  books  of  Polybius,  in  which  he  related  the  Macedonian  wars  of  the 
Romans,  may  have  contained  some  mention  of  Cierium.  In  Livy,  who  con- 
fesses that  he  borrowed  from  Polybius  the  part  of  his  history  which  treats  of 
those  events,  we  find  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Upper  Thessaly.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  some  of  them  have  been 
incorrectly  copied  by  the  Latin  historian  or  his  transcribers.  Iresise,  which 
is  named  in  the  13th  chapter  of  his  32d  book,  ought  evidently,  from  several 
Greek  authorities,  to  be  Piresia?.' 

In  like  manner,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Pieria,*  which  is  not  found  in 
any  other  author,  is  an  error  for  Cieria  or  Cierium.  Pieriais  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  two  military  operations,  which  took  place  with  an  interval  of 
seven  years;  and  in  both  instances  the  name  occurs  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Metropolis,  the  territory  of  which  place,  as  we  have  seen,  was  conter- 
minous with  that  of  Cierium. 

W.  M.  LEAKE. 


■  Ilesiod.  Scut.  Here.  381,  475.  Homer  does  not  mention  Arne  :  but  neither  has  he  named 
Larissa,  Pharsalus,  nor  tile  other  cities  which  became  the  leading  states  of  Thessaly  in  after- 
times.  Hesiod  nanjes  Arne  twice  together  with  lolcus,  Anthe,  Helice,  and  the  city  of  the 
Myrmidones:  the  last  is  stated  by  the  Scholiast  to  be  the  same  as  I'harsalus,  or,  as  he  expresses 
it,  )'/  viiv  <^nprja\n  KaXe'iTnt :  the  modern  name  has  been  further  corrupted  since  the  time  of  the 
Scholiast  into  rh  ^ipaaKn. 

*  Stephan.  in  ON0VPION,  <1>HMIAI. 

'  ApoUon.  Argon.  1.  i.  37.    Orph.  Argon.  102.  Stephan.  Byz.  in  AITEPION,  FIEIPAIIA. 

*  CaptA  Phaloria,  legati  a  Metropoli  et  Pieria  dedentes  urbes  venerunt.   Liv.  I.  xxxii.  c.  1;>. 

Consul  Larissam  est  profectus in  itinere  ab  Pieria  et  Metropoli  legati  tradentes  urbes 

suas  obcurrerunt.     Liv.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  14. 
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XIII.  An  Account  of  a  Codex  containing  several  Greek  Manuscripts,  belonging 

to  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 


Read  March  16,  1825. 

The  Codex,  of  the  contents  in  which  a  minute  description  is  about  to 
be  given,  was  one  of  many  vokimes,  of  various  sizes,  containing  Greek  Ma- 
nuscripts, biblical  and  classical,  which  the  late  Professor  Carlyle  and  his 
friend  Dr.  Hunt  collected  in  the  East ;  and  which,  after  the  death  of  the 
Professor,  were  purchased  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the 
Library  at  Lambeth  Palace.  Among  these  Codices  four  were  distinguished 
by  the  letter  C,  and  were  delivered  with  a  notification  that  they  should  be 
reserved  for  the  demand  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  from  whose  Library  at 
Constantinople  they  had  been  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  collation.  These 
four  were  three  copies  of  the  Gospels,  and  one  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
and  accordingly  were  never  entered  in  the  Lambeth  Catalogue.  Concerning 
the  rest,  no  communication  of  this  kind  was  made,  until  about  ten  years  after 
they  had  been  deposited  in  the  Lambeth  Library  ;  when  the  four  reserved 
manuscripts,  and  others  also  of  the  number  which  had  been  believed  to  have 
been  the  Professor's  property,  were  reclaimed,  as  having  been  only  lent  to  the 
Professor  by  the  same  Patriarch.  These  were  seven  in  number,  and  are 
described  in  the  Lambeth  Catalogue,  together  with  twenty-six  others  of 
this  Eastern  collection,  which  still  remain  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library;  as 
they  are  also  in  a  subsequent  account  of  the  Carlyle  Manuscripts  only,  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  directed  to  be  printed,  and  which  details  the 
loss  that  his  Grace's  Library  has  sustained. 

Of  the  reclaimed  manuscripts,  (of  the  whole  collection  indeed,)  the  most 
valuable,  in  the  opinions  of  the  late  Bishop  Dampier,  Dr.  Charles  Burney, 
and  other  eminent  scholars,  are  those  which  form  the  Codex,  that  is  now  to 
be  described.  By  Dr.  Burney,  in  particular,  the  pages  of  it  M'ere  again  and 
again  examined  with  renewed  delight:  and  to  his  critical  observations,  what 
has  been  said  of  the  volume  in  the  Lambeth  Catalogue,  and  in  the  separate 
account  of  the  Carlyle  Manuscripts,  is  owing.  He  probably  had  intended 
disquisitions  at  large  upon  it ;  and  having  been  allowed  the  use  of  it  by  His 
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Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  own  house,  he  afterwards  drew 
up  an  extended  account  of  its  contents,  analytically  corresponding  with  the 
passages  in  editions  of  some  of  the  authors  ;  a  labour,  which  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  examination  of  the  Codex  by  the  next  learned  inquirer  who 
may  be  able  to  obtain  the  use  of  it ;  and  which  may  perhaps  prevail  upon 
the  scholar,  who  should  happen  to  visit  the  country  to  which  it  is  returned, 
to  exercise  his  diligence  upon  this  curious  book. 

The  extended  account  by  Dr.  Burney,  which  I  am  graciously  permitted 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  copy,  I  have  therefore  great  pleasure  in 
bringing  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

Codex  Chartaceus.  FoUorum  cclviiii. 

In  initio,  folia  receiitia  XI. 

Sequuntur  folia  antiqua  CCXLII. 

In  fine  Codicis,  folia  recentia  VI. 
Continet  Variorum  AuctorumOpuscula,  partini  Integra,  partim  mutila,  diversb  saeculis,  nee  ab 
eideiu  manii,  scripta.     Horum  quaedam  sunt  inedita;  et  in  aliis  Variantiuni  Lectionum  seges  est 
fertilis  et  intacta. 


INDEX. 

1 .  Libanius. 

V.  Declamationes  et  VI''^  initium  ......  1 

2.  Herodotus. 

Pars  Imi  et  II<ii  et  IX"'  librorum  ......'  3-5 

3.  Demosthenes. 

Pars  extrema  Orat.  IV.  in  Philippum:  O ratio  ad  Philippi  Epistolam :  Argumentum, 

et  initium  Orat.  de  Corona  ......  67 

4.  Simplicius. 

Magna  pars  Operis  in  Aristotelis  Categorias,  Desunt  init.  et  finis  .  .  76 

5.  Heraclides. 

Allegoria;  Homerica; :  extrema  parte  inediti  ....  124 

6.  Demosthenes. 

Oiynthiaca:  Orationes  I.  II.  etIII.  Omnes  aliquantulum  mutilatx        .  .  13."$ 

7.  Rhetor  Anonijmus. 

Prolcj^omena  lihetorica.  Opus  ineditum.  Mutil.  ....  170 

».  Demosthenes. 

Pars  Orat.  I.  in  Philippum.    Argumenta  in  Orat.  de  Pace:  aliud  editum ;   aliud 

ineditum  et  mutilatum  .......  178 

!).  Libanius. 

Epistolic  Decern  .  .  .  .  •  .  .  1^4 
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10.  Aphthonius. 

Pronrymiiasmata.  Praefigitur  piooemium  ineditum :  deest  Themistoclis  Encomium  .  'HYl 

1 1.  Anonymus. 

Adhortatio  ad  Filium  .  '.  .  .  •  •  •  '^^^ 


AUCTORES. 

Anonymus.     Pater  ad  Filium. 

In  Cod.  f'ol.  240et241. 
Anonymus.     Khetorica  Prolegomena. 

In  Cod.  fol.  170  ad  177. 
Aphthonius.     Progyninasniata. 

In  Cod.  fol.  202  ad  239. 
Demosthenes.     Orationes. 

In  Cod.  fol.  67  ad  74.  fol.  133  ad  109.  fol.  178  ad  192. 
Heraclides.     Allegoria;  Homeric*. 

In  Cod.  fol.  124  ad  131. 
Herodotus. 

In  Cod.  fol.  35  ad  fol.  66. 
Libanius.     Declamationes  et  Epistolw. 

In  Cod.  fol  1  ad  fol.  34.    fol.  194  ad  fol.  201. 
.Simplicius.     In  Aristotelis  Categorias. 

In  Cod.  fol.  75  ad  fol.  123. 

In  initio  libri  a  raanu  recenti  Excerpta  ex  Luciano;  et  in  fine  libri  Carmen  lambis  Monasticis. 

LUCIANUS. 

In  foliis  XI.  in  initio  libri  continentur 

1.  Excerpta  ex  primo  libro  Luciani  de  Scribenda  liistoria.  Deest  initinm. 

Lucian,  Edit,  iteifzii  2. 
p.  1.  Incipit                                    Ttapadel                       vol.  ii.  p.  65.  I.  64. 
ad  fol.  3.  a.  Kpav€i(f  p.  69.  I.  43. 

2.  'lT!irtas  11  l^aXaveiov. 

Incipit  fol.  4.                               Tuv1o<pCiv.              vol.  iii.  p.  66.  1. 
Desinit  fol.  9.  /3.  emdvav.  p.  74.  61. 

3.  riepi  Tliydovi. 

Incipit  fol.  10.  "A^wyye.  vol.  ii.  p.  922.  1. 

Desinit  fol.  11.  /3.  /^cVs-  V-  ^^'*-  ^^• 

.  Haec  omnia  tk  recenti  manu  sunt,  et  Icctu  minime  facilia ;  cliaxactere  circumductionibns  nimis 
onerato.  Ad  finem  Codicis  sunt  ijuinqui'  folia  cum  dimidio.tAdem  manu  stiii)«it.  Carmen,  senariis 
scriptum  Monasticis,  cxhibent.     Ad  calceni  ultinnu  paginiv  ;  1709  Avyovaiov  16. 
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LIBANIUS. 


Libanii  Sophistae  Declamationes  quinque,  cum  sextae  initio.     Omnes  exstant  in  Editionibus  CI. 

Morelli,  vol.  i.  folio.     Parisiis,  1606  ;  et  I.  J.  Reiske,  vol.  iv.  8vo.    Altenburgi,  1797. 
Codex  chartaceus,  foliorum  xxxiv.    Hajc  folia  miro  modo  disjuncta  sunt,  et  teraer^  disposita. 

E  Temple  Sibyllino,  quasi  ventorum  turbata  ludibria,  videntur  evolilsse. 

Ordo  quern  sequi 
debent  folia. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
VOL.  I.    PART  I. 


Libanius. 

Ordini  recto  foliorum  haec 

in  Cod.  respondent. 

1  'O  NeoicXi/s 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

3 

8  a' 

8 

1  '0  Qefu<rroK\7Js 

2 

9 

3 

26 

4 

12 

5 

13 

6 

29 

7 

30 

8 

33 

1  '0  Ktfiuy 

16 

2 

17 

3 

18 

4 

19 

5 

20 

6  'H  Kara  Moi\Civ 

21  a.  21  (S 

2 

22 

3 

23 

4 

24 

5 

25 

6 

27 

7.  t  1.  TlXovalov  \6yos 

28  a.   28  13 

2 

11 

3 

14 

4 

31 

5 

32 

0 

34 

7.  t  !•  Kopiydiuv  Avyos 

10  o'.  10/3 

15.  charta  pura. 

X 
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I.  Libanii  'O  NcoKXiJs.  Neoelis  Declamatio. 


In  Morelli  Eflit.  vol.  i.  p.  511.  ail  p.  .525. 
In  Reiskii,  vol.  iv.  p.  374.  aJ  p.  388. 


^ol. 

Fol.  in 

Cod. 

Initium. 

In 

Reisk. 

Ed. 

1 

1 

Kvhpes 

pag 

;.  374  li 

in.  1 

2 

2 

vfieripovs 

375 

26 

3 

4 

iiravopOijjaais 

377 

22 

4 

5 

opyrjs 

379 

20 

5 

6 

6v  iraTepiDV 

381 

15 

6 

^7 

dW  eripiiiBi 

383 

11 

7 

3 

TTOt'WJ' 

385 

15 

8 

8  a 

tTjs  tou 

387 

11 

ad  Rnem 

— 

— eoprfis 

388 

0 

Praefigitur  argumentum.edito  plenius,  rubro  charactere,  at  paene  evanido,  descriptum. 


II,  Libanii  'O  Oe/iioroKX^j.     Themistoclis  Oratio  Adversaria. 


In  Morelli  Edit.  vol.  i.  p.  526.  ad  p.  538. 
In  Reiskii,  vol.  iv.  p.  388.  ad  p.  401. 


'ol. 

Fol.  in  Cod. 

Initiuin. 

In 

Reisk. 

Ed. 

1 

8/3 

'tlifirjv  fiky 

pag 

;.  388  1 

in.  1 

2 

9 

aXK'  avTUS 

389 

9 

3 

26 

noWa 

391 

10 

4 

12 

aiToir) 

393 

3 

5 

29 

TriaofiEvov  to. 

394 

24 

6 

30 

c'lvk  yap  fxoi 

396 

16 

7 

13 

-\yjdn  bvafieyiis 

398 

13 

8 

33  a' 

(pvXuTTU) 

400 

lO 

ad  finem 

33/3 

€7radov 

401 

30 

Praefigitur  rubro  et  paenfe  evanido  charactere  argumentum  ineditura. 


III.  Libanii 'O  Ki/i(i<>'.     Cimonis  Declamatio. 


In  Morelli  Edit.  vol.  i.  p.  479.  ad  p.  488. 
In  Reiskii,  vol.  iv.  p.  335.  ad  p.  348. 


ol. 

FoL  in  Cod. 

Initium. 

1 

16 

■'AXj)9«s 

2 

17 

—  eeiij 

In  Reisk.  Ed. 

pag.  335  lin.  1 

337        25 
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luitium.  In  Reisk.  Ed. 

oiv  rov  pag.  340  lin.  10 

i-ui  \apieia6e  342          27 

oiiv  i^rjirarrjaOe  346             2 

Kareyviaofiivos  347          16 

■wpavi  348            8 

Omittitur  argumentuin,  et  preefigttur  'ilt  otto  rov  Ki/Jiiyoj. 
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Fol. 

Fol 

.  in  Cod, 

3 

18 

4 

19 

5 

20 

6 

21 

ad  finem 

IV.  Libanii  Kara  MoixS)v. 


In  Morelli  Edit.  vol.  i.  p.  754.  ad  p.  764. 
Ill  Reiskii,  vol.  iv.  p.  568.  ad  p.  .581. 


Fol. 

Fol.  in  Cod. 

Initiura. 

In 

Reisk.  Ed. 

1 

21/3 

'EiretSq 

pag 

:.  568  lin.  1 

2 

22 

/3\d/3i; 

569      80 

3 

23 

TOVTWV 

571      22 

4 

24 

TTpoariKOVTiav 

573       20 

5 

25 

fjieTtbuKav 

575      21 

0 

27 

Kai  ris 

577       27 

7 

28 

KaXuii 

680         7 

ad  (ineni 

28/3 

(5oride'iv 
TiXos  Kai  TavTris. 

581       25 

Argumentum,  a  Morello  et  Reiskio  editum,  omittitur  in  Codice. 

In  fol.  3.  (Cod.  23/3.)  notandus  est  hiatus  duarum  linearum,  in  editionibus  nullis  notatus.     In 

marg.   ^   primA   manu,   Ovk   aWHJs  »)»•   yeypafifitvov  tovto  :    locus  forsan   ex   poetA   quopiam 

desideratur. 

V.   Libanii  TlXovoiov  Avyos. 

In  Morelli  Edit.  vol.  i.  p.  727.  ad  p.  739. 
In  Reiskii,  vol.  iv.  p.  540.  ad  p.  5.52, 


Fol. 

Fol.  in  Cod. 

Initium. 

In 

Reisk.  Ed. 

1 

28/3 

'O  fiiv 

pag 

.  541  lin.  1 

2 

11 

icai  Tvpavvihos 

540       10 

3 

14 

he  iifiwv 

542       27 

4 

31 

vpo6v/iiav 

544       15 

5 

32 

rrapa  tov 

54(5       13 

6 

34 

irpos  ravra 

548       12 

7 

10 

aWa  Kai 

550       21 

ad  finem 

10/3 

TToXiVas 

552         2 

In  Codice  argumentum,  quod  in  libris  editis  dutur,  omittitur ;  et   aliud  incditum,  rubro  characfere, 
exhibetur. 
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VI.  Libanii  Kopivdiwy  Aoyos. 

In  Morelli  Edit.  vol.  i.  p.  489. 
In  Reiskii,  vol.  iv.  p.  348. 

Fol.  Fol.  in  Cod.  Initium.  In  Reisk.  Ed. 

1  10/3  iToWa  pag.  348  lin.  1 

Hujus  Orationis  exordium  (in  Codice)  tantum  servatur.  Desinit  ad  calcem  folii  10  /3.  his  verbis : 
Toiaura  etrnv,  <is  Kai  wayras  avdpunovs,  in  Reiskii  vol.  iv.  p.  12.  Caetera  desunt :  Argumentum 
quoque  omittitur. 


HERODOTUS. 

Ultima  pars  libri  primi;  initium  libri  secundi ;  et  initium  libri  noni.     Qua?  ex  nono  libro  ser- 

vantur,  sunt  ab  alii  manu. 
Codex  chartaceus,  foliorum  xxxii.  coUat,  cum  paginis  Herodoti  i  Valckenario  et  Wesselingio 

curat.  Amstel.  fol.  1763. 


Fol. 

Fol.  in  Cod, 

1 

35 

2 

36 

3 

37 

4 

38 

5 

39 

6 

40 

ad 

40/3 

Initium. 

Herodot. 

Wessel. 

vwrjpxe 

Lib.  i. 

pag 

.  91  lin.  2 

tTTfJ^lipta 

93        65 

TpOTTOy 

95       57 

yvvdiKa 

97        16 

ovvkaraaav 

98        80 

KaKCL 

100        43 

hariovTai 

102          8 

'HpoSorov  'laTopiiJv  ■KpiiTt],    Desinit  liber  primus:  incipit  liber  secundus. 


Fol. 

Fol.  in  Cod, 

7 

41 

8 

42 

9 

43 

10 

44 

11 

45 

12 

46 

13 

47 

14 

48 

15 

49 

16 

50 

17 

51 

18 

52 

19 

53 

20 

54 

Initium. 

Herodot.  Wessel. 

TeXcunJffavros 

Lib.  ii.  pag 

.  103  li 

in.  1 

fiTjvas 

105 

64 

eOTt  OTHVt] 

107 

28 

i)s  iovaav 

108 

90 

aiei  re 

m 

52 

ilfiepciov 

112 

11 

virb  Twy 

114 

72 

-Trelpav 

115 

30 

Ohoi 

117 

91 

piei  yap 

118 

50 

Tpoahiovui 

120 

8 

Ki(pa\ai 

122 

66 

riXosik 

123 

24 

ibpvaifieyoi 

125 

83 
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Fol. 

Fol.  in  Cod. 

21 

55 

22 

56 

23 

57 

24 

58 

ad 

58  j3 

Initium. 

Herodot.  Wessel, 

■j(a.tpii)v 

pag. 

,  127  lin.  45 

klT£V)^6fiiV0l 

129           6 

viro  tpijyto 

131         66 

Kai  TOVTO 

133         28 

tirraai 

135         89 

Post  haiic  vocein,  hiatus  in  Codice  valdfe  deflendus.     Sequitur,  ali^  raanu,  Calliopes,  vel  noni 
libri,  initium. 


Fol. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

ad 


Fol.  in  Cod. 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
66/3 


Initium. 

01  /lev 

ij^eiv 

bvfajieyos 

ofioKoyriaeiv 

iv  aiVij 

Tovs  jjapl^apovs 

e(3ov\evovTO 

Kai  ev 

ult.  'Ep/iioyies 

qua  voce  desinit  Codex. 


Herodot.  Wessel. 


g.  691  li 

in.  1 

693 

63 

695 

26 

696 

89 

698 

52 

700 

15 

702 

78 

703 

47 

705 

17 

DEMOSTHENES. 


Voces  ultimas  Orationis  IV.  in  Philippum. 

Oratio  ad  Philippi  Epistolam. 

Libanii  Argumentum  in  Demosthenis  Orationem  De  Corona. 

Demosthenis  de  Corona  Prooemiura,  cum  Scholiis  Graecis  ad  marginem. 

Codex  Chartaceus,  foliorum  viii.  coUatus  cum  Editione  H.  Woltii,  Francofurti,  fol.  1604. 


Fol.  in  Cod. 
67  a.  1.  1 


67.  a'.  1.  7 

68 

69 


In  Philippum  IV.  Oratio. 

Initium. 

nv  KoXaKitas 

Ad  Philippi  Epistolam  Oratio. 

"On  fiiy 

Kai  ivafitveiav 

(pupovs  eyeyxav 


Ed.  Wolfii. 
p.  105  D 


().  117  C 

118  D 

119  D 


69/3 


Ad  Finem  Orationis. 


120  D 
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Fol.  in  Cod. 

70  a 

70/3 


Fol.  in  Cod. 

70/3 

71 

72 

73 

74  a' 

74  /3  in  calce 

Libanii  Argumentum  Orationis  De  Corona. 
Initium. 

Ad  Finem. 


Oratio  De  Corona. 
Iiiitium. 

TTpblTOV 

iaaai 
ti)  Ixvopei 
cv/i(popi]aai 
eTot/jiuis 

ad 
ouK  d^'  r;$  — 
Caetera  desunt. 


Ed.  Wolfii. 
pag.  470 

470 


Ed.  Wolfii. 
pag.  472 

473  A 

474  A 

475  A 
475  F 


476  E 


SIMPLICIUS 
IN  CATEGORIAS  ARISTOTELIS. 

Codex  cliartaceus,  foliorum  xlix.  In  initio  et  in  fine  mutilus;  quum  titulo,  turn  auctoris  nomine, 

defectus. 

Incipit. 

1.  Cod.  fol.  75.  he  TO  ev  to  7r\i/6os — 

In  Edit.  Basiliensi,  fol.  1551.  pag.  69  /3.  v.  5. 


Desinit. 


49.  Cod.  fol.  123  ft.  aiiTci  (rvfiwepaivwv. 
In  Edit.  Basiliensi,  p.  91  ft.  vers.  12. 


HERACLIDES. 

Allegoriae  Horaericas  k  quodam  Heraclide,  ut  videtur,  scripta^ 
Codex  chartaceus,  foliorum  viii.    In  initio  mutilus ;  inscriptione  et  auctoris  nomine  praetermissis. 

, Incipit. 
Cod.  fol.  124.  iC  ov  /idXtirra— juxta  finem  capitis  xlviii.  secundum  Editionem  Nicol.  Schow, 
forma  minore,  Gottingse,  1782,  pag.  161. 

Desinit. 
Cod.  fol.  131  ft.  avyicaTaive't.    Oranes  libri  impressi  his  vocibus  terrainautur :   "E/i/iiiji'ot  yap  at 
TOVTiov  ipopal,  kai  Karix  TTpoQiajjiiav  Trviovaat. 
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Accedit  in  hoc  Codice  vera  et  yvriaia  opusculi  coiiclusio,  quinque  paginis  cum  dimidia  com- 
prehensa;  nunquara  edita,  nusquam  alibi  visa. 

Mutilas  esse  has  Allegorias  olim  vidit  Joannes  Meursius,  Dissertat.  de  Heraclide  in  Gronovii 
Aotiqq.  Graec,  vol.  x.  p.  607. 


Pag. 

Fol.  in  Cod. 

Initium. 

In 

Edit.  Schow, 

1 

124 

hi  oil 

pag.  161  lin.  5 

3 

125 

TtXavriTiav 

171       10 

o 

126 

ovhkv 

181         5 

7 

127 

&\\o 

192         3 

9 

128 

rr/v  Xeirrriv 

202          2 

H 

129 

Tv'is  fuftovfiiyots 

11 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


Desinit  liber  editus. 

129  a.  vers.  18.  ■Kviovaai. 

Sequuntur  in  Codice  versus  duodecim,  in  folio  129;  et  sic  incipit : 

fol.  129  /3.  versuum  30  iroXefioi 

130  a  lai  panreiy 
130/3  vep0e 

131  a  avaypa4/i)ixe6a 
131  /3.  V.  24.  desinit  <Ti/y(,ara(veI. 


DEMOSTHENES. 


LIBANII  OLYNTHIACS:  PRIM^  ORATIONIS. 


Foi.  in  Cod. 
133 
134  a' 

134/3 


Initium. 

"OXvudos 

TTuXEflOV 

ad 

Opaovviav  ejt' 
avriiv — 


Ed.  Wolfii. 
1.  a  sinistra 


135 

136 
144  a' 


Caetera  desunt. 
Charta  pura. 

Olynthiaca  Prima. 

'AvrJ  itoWCiv 
ad 


1  A 

5  C 


>»cholia  sunt  scnpta  m  margine  ;  et  in  to).  137/5.  locus,  i  primil  nianu  omissus,  i  manu  secundfl 
inseritur.     Deest  etiani  folium  inter  fol.  138.  et  fol.  139. 
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ff 

Olynthiaca  Secunda : 

Cum  Argumento  Libanii,  et  Scholiis  in  margine. 

Ill  Cod.  ^  fol.  144.  ad  fol.  156  /3.    Deest  folium  inter  fol.  153.  et  fol.  154.    In  Wolfii  Edit,  a 
-     J).  '21.  ad  p.  25. 

Olynthiaca  Tertia : 

Cum  Libanii  vel  Incerti  Auctoris  Argumento,  et  Scholiis  in  margine,  rubro  characters  scriptis. 
Oratio  integra,  undecim  ad  calcem  versibus  exceptis,  in  Codice  ^  fol.  156  a ,  ad  fol.  169  /3. 

RHETOR  ANONYMUS. 

Opus  ineditum,  in  fine  mutilum  : — De  Arte  Rhetorica, 

Haec  ipsa  Prolegomena  Rhetorica  laudat  Leo  Allatius,  de  Patria  Homeri,  cap.  iv.  p.  58. 
Anonymum  vocat  Scriptorem.  Verba,  qua?  citat  inedita,  exhibet  hie  Codex,  p.  4.  vel.  fol.  171  /i3. 
Cod.  folia  170  ad  177. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

I.  Oratio  Prima  in  Philippum.  Deest  initium. 
In  Cod.  El  fol.  178  a.  ad  fol.  190  a. 

In  Wolf.  Edit,  a  p.  50.  ad  p.  54. 
Incipit,  fir)hi  iiofivpiovs  ^ivovs. 
Desinit,  fi£}<X£i  cvvoltreiv. 

II.  Libanii  Argumentum  Orationis  de  Pace. 
In  Cod.  k  fol.  190.  ad  fol.  192. 

AVolf.  p.  59. 
Sequitur  aliud  Argumentum,  ut  videtur,  ineditum. 
Cod.  fol.  192  a.  et  fol.  192 /3. 

LIBANII  EPISTOL^  DECEM, 

Omnes  inter  illas,  quas  edidit  Wolfius.     Foliorum  viii.  Cod.  fol.  194,  ad  fol.  201. 

Ms.  Edit.  Wolfii. 

1.  Moiiar^.  fol.  194  a  cp.  532  p.  259. 

2.  Mobiaru,.  194  (3  197          94 

3.  hpa,7ib<f.  195/3  978       457 

4.  Xpu/ioWj).  196/3  005       289 

5.  Ka<rji.  197  /3  Oil       294 

6.  HoXwxpoWy.  198  012       294 
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Ms. 

7.  KcXffu. 

fol,  198  (i 

8.  'HpatcXeidvu. 

199 

9.     'AjTlTTCt-pW. 

199/3 

0.  'A\ei,avhp(f. 

201 

Ultima  est  in  fine 

niutila. 

Edit.  Wolfii. 
ep.  658  p.  315 
888       415 
707       338 
758       358 


APHTHONIUS. 

Ta  WpoyvuvcttTfiaTtx  r»js  'Pijropic^s. 

Deest  in   Codice  auctoris  nomen ;    at  operis  initium,  nunquam  editum,  nee  editoribus   notum. 

Scholiaste  tamen  antiquo  ab  Aldo  edito  1509  legebatur  hoc  exordium. 
In  Cod.  i  fol.  202.  ad  fol,  239. 
Deest  '^yKtbfiiov  QovKvhihov,  quod  exemplum  laudationis  exhibent  Editiones.     In  Commeliano, 

Lugd.  Batav.  1626,  p.  43.  ad  p.  48. 

Succedit  cujusdam,  ut  videtur,  ad  filium  admonitio.    Tres  paginas  occupat,  et  volumen  claudit. 


Such  is  Dr.  Burney's  valuable  description  of  the  Codex  returned  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.     I  have  consulted  also  the  Burney  MSS.  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  No.   513,  under  the  hope  of  finding  some  important 
additions  to  the  account  now  given,   and  in  order  to  see  if  there  were  any 
alterations.     But  the  book,  referred  to,  contains  only  hints,  as  it  were,  in 
order  to  the  formation  of  the  description  which  I  have  here  copied.     At  the 
name  of  HeracUdes  indeed  Dr.  Burney  has  written  in  his  memoranda,  in  the 
Brit.  Mus.  "  Dubitandum  est  quEenam  ad  tov  Ilovrixlv  pertinent:"  which 
induces  me  to   add   part  of  the   note   in   Schow's  edit,   of  the   Allegorise 
Homericai,  p.  242.  "  QuM  tribuitur  vulg6  hie  libellus  ullegoriarum  HeracUdi 
Pontico,  inc'erta  codicis  alicujus  auctoritate  fieri  probabile  fit :  videtur  is  esse 
Gesneri  codex ;  cui  tamen  fidem  habere  rect^  non  posse,  docuere  satis  viri 
docti.  In  libro  enim  Galei  'Hpax^Blrou  nomen  legebatur ;  varum  et  id  recenti 
manu  cum  toto  titulo  adscriptum.     Qu6d  si  verb  vel  maxim^  'HpaxXel^ou  toO 
IIovTixotJ  nomen  verum  esset,  non  tamen,  quis  ille  fuerit,  liqueret ;  fuerunt 
enim  plures  HeracUdis  Pontici  nomine."     Nor  is  Schow  solicitous  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  Alkgoria;.     One  of  our  own  countrymen,  however,  who  has 
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bestowed  considerable  attention  upon  this  work  of  Heraclides,  and  calls  him 
"  one  of  the  most  ancient  apologists,"  saying  that  "  he  has  studied  Homer 
with  care,  and  defends  him  with  zeal,"  adds,  that  "  the  critics  differ  widely 
about  the  date  of  this  piece :  Dr.  Gale  observes,  that  several  parts  are 
quoted  by  Eustathius  under  the  name  of  Heradkus :  he  must  have  lived 
after  Eratosthenes,  who  was  born  in  the  12Gth  Olympiad,  as  he  quotes  that 
author."  See  a  Dissertation  upon  the  Nature  and  Intention  of  Homer's 
Fables  relating  to  the  gods.  1753,  p.  43. 

HENRY  JOHN  TODD. 
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XIV.  On  the  Measure  of  the  Conditions  necessary  to  the  Supply  of  Commodities. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus,  R.A.R.S.L.,  &c. 

Read  May  4,  1825. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  show,  that  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary conditions  of  the  supply  of  all  commodities,'  not  subject  to  a  monopoly, 
are  represented  and  measured  by  the  labour  which  they  will  ordinarily,  and 
on  an  average,  command,  and  that  no  other  object  whatever  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  labour,  or  can  represent  and  measure  the  natural  and  necessary 
conditions  of  the  supply  of  commodities. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Simplest  case.  We  know  that  there  are  some 
commodities,  the  result  of  what  has  been  called  appropriative  industry, 
which  are  not  only  obtained  by  immediate  labour  alone,  but  are  brought  to 
market  immediately,  and  where  therefore  no  profits  are  concerned.  The 
gathering  of  wild  strawberries  or  any  other  wild  fruits  is  of  this  description. 
And  if  we  suppose  that  a  certain  quantity  of  strawberries  can  on  an  average 
be  obtained  at  certain  seasons  by  a  day's  common  labour,  then  it  is  obvious 
that  the  only  natural  and  necessary  condition  of  the  supply  is  the  command 
of  a  day's  labour.  We  cannot  say  that  the  conditions  of  the  supply  are  the 
command  of  a  certain  quantity  of  cloth,  iron,  corn,  or  even  money,  unless 
we  add  that  such  quantity  of  cloth,  iron,  corn,  or  money,  will  command 
the  necessary  labour. 

In  this  case  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  it  is  the  command  of 
the  day's  labour,  and  the  day's  labour  alone,  which  is  the  exact  condition  ol' 
the  supply  ;  and  in  this  case,  the  labour  worked  up  in  the  commodity,  and 
the  labour  which  it  will  command,  are  the  same ;  and  either  may  of  course  be 
taken  as  representing  and  measuring  the  conditions  of  the  supply. 

The  next  simplest  case  which  we  can  take,  is  that  where  still  only  imme- 


'  Tht  natural  and  nccessaiy  conditions  of  the  siippli/  of  commodities  are  precisely  the  same 
as  the  natural  and  necessary  costs  of  production,  when  reduced  to  their  simplest  elements  ;  but 
I  have  preleired  the  former  expression,  because  the  term  cost,  if  not  well  guarded,  is  too  apt  to 
convey  the  idea  of  money  expenditure. 
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diate  or  direct  labour  is  employed,  but  in  order  to  complete  the  commodity 
and  render  it  fit  for  use,  this  labour  must  be  employed  for  some  time  before  it 
is  repaid  by  the  returns.  The  stone-hatchets  and  other  tools  necessary  to 
cut  down  timber  and  hollow  out  a  canoe,  were  originally  obtained  by  labour 
alone  ;  but  some  time  would  be  required  to  appropriate  the  materials,  to  sea- 
son the  wood  of  the  handles,  to  prepare  the  binding  necessary  for  fastening 
in  the  stone,  the  shell,  or  the  tooth,  and,  finally,  to  complete  the  instru- 
ments. Let  us  suppose  that  twenty  days'  labour,  and  three  months'  time 
were  necessary  for  this  purpose,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  when  the  articles 
were  completed  at  the  end  of  three  months,  they  would  be  worth  more  in 
exchange,  than  the  products  of  twenty  days'  labour  brought  to  market  im- 
mediately. If  they  were  not,  no  person  would  produce  them  with  a  view  to 
an  exchange,  and  the  conditions  of  their  supply  would  not  be  fulfilled.  The 
proportion  in  which  they  would  be  worth  more  in  exchange,  would  depend 
upon  their  degree  of  scarcity,  compared  with  the  products  of  the  same 
quantity  of  labour  brought  to  market  immediately ;  and  as  the  wages  of  the 
necessary  labour  were  the  only  capital  advanced,  the  rate  of  profits  would 
be  exactly  measured  by  the  excess  of  the  labour  for  which  they  would  ex- 
change, when  completed,  above  the  quantity  of  labour  which  had  been 
worked  up  in  them.  If  when  twenty  days'  labour  had  been  worked  up  in 
them,  they  would  exchange  at  the  end  of  three  months  for  twenty-one  days' 
labour,  profits  would  be  five  per  cent  for  the  quarter,  or  twenty  per  cent  for 
the  year  ;  and  vice  versa,  if  profits  were  twenty  per  cent  for  the  year, 
they  would  assuredly,  on  an  average,  exchange  for  twenty-one  days'  labour. 
In  this  case  the  labour  worked  up  in  the  commodity,  though  the  foundation, 
and  by  far  the  largest  ingredient  in  the  conditions  of  the  supply,  is  not  the 
sole  ingredient ;  and  without  some  additional  remuneration  for  profits  the 
commodity  will  not  be  supplied. 

The  natural  and  necessary  conditions  of  the  supply  under  the  circum- 
stances supposed,  are,  the  command  of  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  is 
necessary  to  employ,  increased  by  the  ordinary  profits  upon  it  for  the  time 
that  it  has  been  advanced ;  and  it  appears  that  these  conditions  of  supply 
are  exactly  represented  and  measured  by  the  labour  which  the  commodity 
will  ordinarily,  and  on  an  average,  command.  The  labour  which  a  coiji- 
modity  will  ordinarily  command,  will  not  indeed,  without  other  information, 
show  the  proportion  in  which  the  produce  is  divided  between  labour  and 
profits,  but  it  will  always  show  the  result  of  the  two  together.  Thus,  if 
tools  of  the  kind  above  stated  came  to  exchange  for  less  labour,  on  an 
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average,  than  before,  though  we  should  not  be  able  to  say  whether  this  was 
owing  to  a  saving  of  labour,  or  a  fall  of  profits,  or  partly  to  the  one,  and 
partly  to  the  other ; — yet  we  could  infer  with  certainty,  that  the  conditions 
of  the  supply  had  altered,  and  had  been  rendered  more  advantageous  to  the 
consumer.  But,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  measure  the  conditions  of  the 
supply  by  any  other  object  except  labour,  we  could  draw  no  such  inference. 
If  the  tools  would  command  a  smaller  quantity  of  beaver,  deer,  or  peltry, 
this  would  be  no  proof  that  the  conditions  of  the  supply  of  the  tools  had  al- 
tered, but  might  arise  merely  from  its  requiring  more  labour  to  obtain 
beaver,  deer,  or  peltry. 

In  the  case  then  which  we  have  supposed,  it  is  quite  clear,  1st,  that  the 
natural  and  necessary  conditions  of  the  supply  are  determined  exclusively 
by  labour  and  profits ;  2dly,  that  the  labour  which  the  commodity  will 
ordinarily  and  on  an  average  command,  represents  and  measures  exactly 
the  labour  and  profits  combined,  or  the  conditions  of  the  supply ;  and  3dly, 
that  no  product  of  labour  can  be  substituted  for  labour  as  the  measure  of 
the  conditions  of  supply. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  that  the  tools  above-mentioned  are  applied  to  the 
cutting  down  of  timber  to  be  used,  when  properly  seasoned,  for  the  making 
of  a  canoe.     It  is  evident,  that  the  conditions  of  the  supply  of  the  timber, 
together  with  the  tools,  must  be  determined  by  the  accumulated  labour  and 
profits  worked  up  in  the  tools,  added  to  the  direct  labour  and  profits  re- 
quired to  cut  down,  prepare,  and  keep  the  timber.    Let  us  suppose  that  this 
latter  process  requires  in  the  same  manner  twenty  days'  labour,  advanced 
on  an  average  for  three  months ;  then  omitting,  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the 
calculation,  the  injury  done  to  the  tools  ;  the  conditions  of  the  supply  of  the 
timber  and  tools  together  will  be  equal  to  twenty  days'  labour  advanced 
for  six  months  added  to  twenty  days'  labour  advanced  for  three  months. 
Twenty  days'  labour  advanced  for  six  months  at  two  successive  periods  of 
three  months  each,  if  profits  were  20  per  cent  per  annum,  would  be  twenty- 
two  days  -f^^,  and  twenty  days'  labour  employed  for  three  months  would  be 
twenty-one  days'  labour,  equal  together  to  43^.     Now  it  is  obvious,  that 
this  sum  of  labour  and   profits  must  be  exactly  the  same  as  if  we   had 
estimated  the  conditions  of  the  supply  of  the  tools,  or  the   accumulated 
labour  and  profits  worked  up  in  them,  by  the  labour  which  they  would 
command,  and  adding  this  labour  to  the  labour  employed  in  cutting  down  the 
timber,  had  considered  the  whole  as  advanced  for  three  months.     Thus  the 
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labour  which  the  tools,  when  finished,  would  command,  would  be  twenty-one 
days,  which  added  to  the  twenty  days,  would  be  forty-one  days ;  and  forty-, 
one  days  advanced  for  three  months  would  be  equal  to  forty-three  days  -^f^. 

In  the  case  before  adduced  in  which  profits  were  considered  as  entering 
into  the  conditions  of  supply  in  their  very  simplest  form,  namely,  that  of 
mere  labour  advanced  for  a  certain  time,  it  was  quite  obvious  that  the  rate 
of  profits  must  be  determined  by  the  excess  of  the  labour  for  which  the 
commodity  would  exchange  after  such  time  had  elapsed,  above  the  quantity 
of  labour  actually  worked  up  in  it ;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  rate  of  profits 
must  be  determined  by  the  proportion  of  the  whole  produce,  which  in  a 
given  period  goes  to  repay  the  wages  of  the  labour  actually  employed. 

This  proposition  continues  to  be  true  in  the  more  complicated  cases ;  but 
in  order  to  estimate  the  rate  of  profits  by  this  proportion,  it  is  evidently  ne- 
cessary to  reduce  the  time  during  which  the  different  portions  of  labour  are 
advanced,  to  one  uniform  period  ;  and  this  is  done  in  the  simplest  manner, 
and  the  amount  of  the  conditions  of  the  supply  exactly  preserved,  by  esti- 
mating the  accumulated  labour  and  profits  necessary  to  the  production  of 
any  kind  of  capital,  by  the  immediate  labour  which  exactly  represents  and 
measures  it,  and  then  considering  the  whole  as  immediate  labour,  advanced 
for  the  time  during  which  the  last  capitalist  employs  his  capital.  Thus  in 
the  last  instance,  we  cannot  determine  the  rate  of  profits  by  the  proportion 
of  the  produce  which  goes  to  labour,  if  profits  accumulate  on  one  portion 
of  the  labour  for  six  months,  and  on  the  other  portion  only  for  three  months ; 
but  if  for  the  first  portion  of  labour  with  the  profits  upon  it  we  substitute 
its  equivalent,  the  labour  which  it  will  command,  and  suppose  the  whole 
labour  advanced  for  the  uniform  period  of  three  months,  the  conditions  of 
the  supply  will  not  only  be  exactly  the  same  as  before  stated,  but  the  pro- 
portion which  goes  to  labour  will  then  determine  the  rate  of  profits.  Thus, 
if  we  estimate  the  conditions  of  the  supply  of  the  tools  by  their  value  in 
immediate  labour,  which  will  be  twenty-one  days,  and  suppose  that  forty- 
one  days  altogether  are  employed  for  three  months,  then  if  the  tools  and 
timber  together  will  command  forty-three  days'  labour  and  ■^^-,  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  rate  of  profits  is  five  per  cent  for  the  quarter,  and  twenty  per 
cent  for  the  year. 

It  appears  then,  that  when  capital  is  employed  in  the  shape  of  tools  and 
instruments,  the  conditions  of  the  supply  arc  still  determined  exclusively  by 
labour  and  profits ;  and  that  as  the  labour  which  any  commodity  or  any 
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species  of  capital  will  command,  represents  and  measures  the  labour  and 
profits  of  which  it  is  composed,  such  labour  may  at  any  time  be  substituted 
for  it,  in  order  more  conveniently  to  estimate  the  rate  of  profits. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  tools  and  timber  are  applied  to  the  making 
of  a  canoe  which  will  take  two-hundred  days'  labour,  advanced  on  an  average 
for  a  year ;  and  if  we  also  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  calculation, 
that  the  tools  are  worn  out  in  the  making  of  the  canoe,'  we  shall  have  three 
portions  of  labour  and  profits  worked  up  in  the  canoe,  that  is  twenty  days' 
labour  with  a  profit  upon  them  for  a  year  and  a  half,  twenty  days'  labour 
with  a  profit  upon  them  for  a  year  and  a  quarter,  and  two-hundred 
days'  labour  with  a  profit  on  them  for  a  year.  And  it  is  evident,  that  the 
amount  of  the  conditions  of  the  supply  will  be  exactly  the  same  whether 
we  take  these  separate  portions  of  labour  and  profits,  and  add  them  together, 
or  substitute  for  the  first  two  portions  combined  their  equivalent  in  imme- 
diate labour,  and  consider  the  whole  as  employed  for  the  uniform  period  of 
a  year.  Thus  supposing  profits  to  be  as  before  twenty  per  cent,  twenty 
days'  labour  advanced  for  six  months  at  two  separate  periods,  would,  as 
before,  be  22  -^,  which  advanced  again  for  a  year  would  be  26  -vh;  twenty 
days  advanced  for  three  months  would  be  twenty-one  days,  which  again 
advanced  for  a  year  would  be  25  -[^■,  and  two  hundred  days  advanced 
for  a  year  would  be  240  days.  These  added  together  make  291  ^%%.  Now 
if  instead  of  adding  the  profits  upon  these  portions  of  labour  separately,  we 
substitute  for  the  two  former  with  the  profits  upon  them,  their  equivalents 
in  immediate  labour,  we  shall  have  as  before  43  t^^-^,  which  added  to  the 
two-hundred  days'  labour  directly  employed,  makes  243  -rf^,  and  the  profits 
upon  these  advances  for  a  year  will  amount  to  exactly  the  same  sum  of 
labour,  namely  to  29 1  ^^  days ;  while,  on  the  supposition  of  our  being 
ignorant  of  the  rate  of  profits,  it  is  obvious,  that  an  estimate  of  all  the 
advances,  both  accumulated  and  direct,  in  immediate  labour,  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  immediate  labour  for  which  the  completed  commodity  will 
exchange,  must  express  the  proportion  of  the  whole  produce  which  in  a 
given  time  goes  to  labour,  and  show  exactly  the  rate  of  profits. 


■  If  the  tools,  or  the  fixed  capital,  be  not  worn  out,  which  is  the  more  frequent  case,  as  the 
advances  will  then  only  be  consumed  in  part,  the  whole  produce  of  the  accumulated  and  imme- 
diate labour  employed  must  be  considered  as  composed  of  the  new  produce  obtained  together 
with  the  remainder  of  the  fixed  capital,  which  remainder  must  be  subtracted  from  the  whole,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  separate  value  of  the  new  produce. 
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It  is  further  evident,  that  if  the  canoes  after  a  certain  time  were  to  ex- 
change habitually  for  less  labour,  we  might  securely  infer  that  the  conditions 
of  their  supply  had  altered  in  favour  of  the  purchaser ;  but  this,  as  was  said 
before,  could  not  be  inferred  from  their  exchanging  for  less  of  any  product 
of  labour,  because  an  effect  exactly  of  the  same  kind  would  follow  from 
such  an  alteration  in  the  conditions  of  the  supply  of  that  product  of  labour, 
as  to  make  it  exchange  for  a  greater  quantity  of  labour.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, if  canoes  were  to  continue  habitually  to  exchange  for  the  same  quantity 
of  labour,  we  might  with  certainty  infer  that  the  conditions  of  their  supply 
had  remained  the  same;  but  if  they  continued  to  exchange  for  the  same 
quantity  of  any  product  of  labour  and  profits,  the  same  inference  could  not 
be  drawn.  Thus,  if  they  were  habitually  to  exchange  even  for  the  same 
quantity  of  money,  what  would  be  the  inference  ?  merely  this  ;  that  the 
conditions  of  the  supply  of  the  canoes  and  of  the  money  had  continued  to 
bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other ;  but  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that 
the  conditions  of  the  supply  both  of  the  canoes  and  the  money  had  not 
essentially  altered. 

In  a  later  stage  of  society  when  land  comes  to  be  appropriated,  rent  enters 
as  an  ingredient  into  the  composition  of  the  great  mass  of  commodities. 
According  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith,  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  be  fulfilled,  in  order  to  eflfect  the  continued  supply  of  commodities  in 
the  market,  are,  tliat  the  wages,  profits,  and  rents  into  which  they  are  re- 
solvable, should  be  remunerated  according  to  their  natural  and  ordinary 
rates  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work, 
however,  he  states  that  rent  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  price  of  com- 
modities in  a  different  way  from  wages  and  profits  ;  and  it  has  since  appeared 
from  a  consideration  of  the  necessary  effects  occasioned  by  the  gradations  in 
the  qualities  of  the  soil  of  all  the  different  countries  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  that  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  rent  into  which  commodi- 
ties are  resolvable,  produce  little  or  no  effect  in  the  quantity  of  labour  which 
they  will  command.  The  conditions  of  the  supply  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
agricultural  products  actually  existing  in  any  country,  are,  that  the  returns 
on  the  poorest  land  in  cultivation  should  be  adequate  to  pay  the  wages  of 
the  labour  and  the  profits  of  the  stock  employed  upon  it ;  and  as  this  land, 
or  the  last  capital  employed  upon  other  land,  yields  little  or  no  rent,  while 
the  produce  obtained  from  lands  that  yield  the  highest  rents  will  necessarily 
command  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  it  is  obvious  that  rent,  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  commodities,  makes 
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very  little  practical  difference  in  the  natural  and  necessary  conditions  of 
their  supply,  which  will  still  be  determined  by  the  quantity  of  labour  and 
profits  necessary  to  produce  them  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances 
in  which  they  continue  to  be  brought  to  market. 

The  case  then  above  stated  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  conditions  of  the 
supply  of  commodities  in  the  most  improved  societies.  However  various 
may  be  the  ingredients  of  the  capitals  employed,  or  for  however  long  or 
short  a  time  they  may  be  advanced,  if  we  exclude  rent  and  taxes,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  supply  of  commodities  consist  exclusively  of  the  labour  and 
profits  necessary  to  their  production,  and  these  two  together  are  exactly 
represented  by  the  quantity  of  labour  which  they  will  ordinarily  and  on  an 
average  command. 

Consequently,  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of  society,  and  in  reference  to 
the  most  complicated  commodities,  we  have  a  very  plain  and  simple  measure 
of  the  conditions  of  their  supply.     If  a  commodity  will   in   any  country 
ordinarily  and  on  an  average  exchange  for  a  certain  quantity  of  the  labour 
of  that  country,  we  may  safely  assume  that  such  quantity  of  labour  pro- 
perly applied  will  reproduce  the  commodity ;   that  is,  will  furnish  the  labour 
necessary  to  supply  all  the  difterent  portions  of  fixed  and  circulating  capital, 
and  all  the  immediate  labour  worked  up  in  the  production,  together  with 
such  an  additional  quantity  as  will  pay  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock  upon 
all  the  advances  for  the  time  that  they  have  been  advanced.     Thus  if  six 
hundred  yards  of  muslin  of  a  certain  quality  would  ordinarily  command 
twelve  hundred   days'  labour,   and    such  muslin  were  composed  of  three 
equal  parts,  one  consisting  of  immediate  labour,  another  of  raw  materials, 
and  a  third  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery  with  the  ordinary  profits 
upon  all  the  capital  advanced  by  the  last  capitalist,  it  is  plain  that  four 
hundred  days'  labour  would  furnish  all  the  immediate  labour  required ;  that 
four  hundred  more  would  furnish  all  the  labour  necessary  to  produce  the 
raw  materials,  or,  if  thei/  were  foreign,  the  articles  with  which  to  purchase 
them,  together  with  an  adequate  compensation  for  profits ;  and  a  third  four 
hundred  would  replace  the  labour  consumed  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
machinery  or  fixed  capital,  and  would  further  award  to  the  capitalist  the 
command  of  such  an  additional  quantity  of  labour  as  would  pay  the  ordi-  ' 
nary  rate  of  profits  during  the  time  tliat  his  whole  capital  was  employed, 
and  thus  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  the  supply. 

Now  if  a  quantity  of  muslins  of  this  description  were  after  a  certain  time 
to  command  on  an  average  only  eleven  hundred  days'  labour  instead  of 
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twelve,  we  could  of  course  infer  with  certainty  that  the  conditions  of  the 
supply  had  altered  in  favour  of  the  consumer,  though  we  could  not  at  once 
say  in  which  department  the  saving  had  taken  place  ;  whether  in  the  quantity 
of  immediate  labour,  owing  to  improved  machinery  or  improved  skill;  whether 
in  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  purchase  the  raw  materials,  owing  to 
lower  freights  and  insurance,  or  cheaper  production  abroad ;  or  whether  in 
the  quantity  of  labour  representing  profits,  owing  to  a  general  fall  in  the  rate 
of  profits.  Circumstances,  however,  might  often  point  out  to  us  where  we 
were  to  look  for  the  main  part  of  the  saving.  If  it  were  known  for  instance 
that  improvements  had  been  making  in  machinery,  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  that  the  amount  of  immediate  labour  had  been  essentially 
diminished ;  if  it  were  understood  that  the  foreign  material  had  been  pro- 
duced with  greater  facility,  or  that  freights,  insurances,  and  duties  had  been 
essentially  decreased,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  decided  diminution  in  the 
labour  required  to  purchase  the  raw  cotton ;  or  if  it  were  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  the  rate  of  profits  had  fallen,  we  should  immediately  be  led  to  look 
for  a  diminution  in  the  labour  representing  profits  both  upon  the  advances 
of  the  different  species  of  accumulated  capital,  and  the  advances  of  imme- 
diate labour. 

But  if,  instead  of  estimating  the  conditions  of  the  supply  by  the  labour 
which  the  cottons  would  command,  we  were  to  attempt  to  estimate  it  by 
any  product  of  labour,  we  could,  as  before  observed,  draw  no  safe  conclusion 
whatever  respecting  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  supply  of  the  cottons. 
If  they  had  formerly,  for  instance,  commanded  three  hundred  yards  of  broad 
cloth,  and  would  now  only  command  two  hundred  and  seventy-five,  this 
might  arise  exclusively  from  broad  cloth  having  become  more  difficult  of 
production,  without  the  slightest  change  having  taken  place  in  the  conditions 
of  the  supply  of  the  cottons.  And  a  similar  result  might  unquestionably 
occur,  if  our  measure  had  been  money  instead  of  cloth.  There  is  reason 
indeed  to  think  that  it  has  actually  occurred  in  this  country  of  late  years, 
though  mixed  with  other  causes.  From  the  general  fall  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  bullion  price  of  labour  since  1810  and  1812,  it  follows  neces- 
sarily that  an  ounce  of  gold,  whether  purchased  in  the  London  market,  or  a 
foreign  one,  must  be  purchased  with  more  English  labour  than  before. 
Consequently,  a  part  of  the  fall  of  cotton  goods,  as  measured  in  money,  must 
be  owing  to  an  alteration  in  the  conditions  of  the  supply  of  money;  and 
money  therefore,  though  of  all  the  products  of  labour,  it  is  unquestionably 
the  best  measure,  cannot,  it  is  evident,  be  safely  taken  as  measuring  (except 
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for  short  periods,)  the  conditions  of  the  supply  of  muslins  or  any  other 
commodity. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  quantity  of  labour  might  suddenly  decrease 
or  increase  like  any  other  commodity,  in  which  case  it  would  not  be  a 
correct  measure  of  the  conditions  of  the  supply.  We  know  that  a  plague 
might  suddenly  destroy  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  of  a  country,  so 
as  to  render  labour  very  scarce ;  and  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
though  hardly  of  probability,  that  a  sudden  importation  of  labourers  might 
render  labour  excessively  plentiful  and  cheap.  In  the  case  of  a  sudden 
scarcity  and  dearness  of  labour,  the  labour  which  a  commodity  made  pre- 
viously would  command  might  not  be  sufficient  to  replace  it ;  but  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  this  state  of  things  could  last  but  a  very  short  time.  Production 
cannot  go  on  unless  the  labour  necessary  to  produce  the  commodity  can  be 
put  into  motion,  and  some  profit  obtained  by  the  capitalist.  In  the  case 
supposed,  goods  and  material  capitals  would  be  abundant  compared  with 
labour,  and  would  sell  for  a  time  at  a  losing  price ;  but  this  relative  abun- 
dance would  soon  pass  away,  and  when  fresh  labour  came  to  be  employed 
in  producing  new  capitals  and  new  goods,  these  goods  would  necessarily  be 
of  sufficient  value  to  replace  the  labour  worked  up  in  them,  together  with 
such  an  addition  as  would  pay  the  new  rate  of  profits,  and  encourage  the 
capitalist  to  proceed. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  superabundance  of  labour  from  sudden 
importations,  a  commodity  would  command  more  labour  than  was  necessary 
to  replace  it,  though  on  account  of  the  accumulated  labour  in  the  capitals 
not  having  been  affected  by  the  new  state  of  things,  the  power  of  producing 
the  commodity  would  not  be  in  proportion  to  the  labour  which  it  would 
command.     Thus  supposing  the  extreme  case  of  such  a  number  of  labourers 
being  at  once  imported  as  suddenly  to  reduce  the  price  of  labour  one  half, 
it  is  obvious  that  all  the  commodities  made  before  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
labour  would  be  scarce  compared  with  the  population,  and  would  command 
much  more  labour  than  had  been  employed  upon  them,  with  the  addition 
of  ordinary  profits ;  but  neither  would  this  state  of  things  be  of  any  dura- 
tion.  A  considerable  part  of  the  additional  number  of  labourers  could  not  be 
employed  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  materials  and  machinery,  while  the 
remainder  being  set  to  work  to  supply  this  deficiency,  would  very  soon 
influence  the  quantity  and  prices  of  all  capitals.     Till  this  had  taken  place, 
it  is  evident  that  the  conditions  of  the  supply  would  not  be  the  natural  and 
necessary  conditions,  the  quantity  of  labour  which  a  commodity  would  com- 
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mand  would  not  be  the  ordinary  and  average  quantity.  Such  cases,  there- 
fore, do  not  come  within  the  pale  of  our  proposition,  which  is,  that  the 
natural  and  necessary  conditions  of  the  supply  of  commodities  not  subject 
to  any  kind  of  monopoly  are  represented  and  measured  by  the  labour  whicli 
they  will  ordinarily  and  on  an  average  command— a  proposition  similar  to 
that  of  Adam  Smith  respecting  natural  price,  which  states  it  to  be  that  price 
which  will  pay  the  costs  of  production  in  the  ordinary  and  natural  state  of 
things,  and  this  proposition  has  never  been  considered  as  impugned  by  the 
accidental  and  temporary  variations  of  the  market  prices  of  commodities, 
which  are  sometimes  not  sufficient,  and  sometimes  more  than  sufficient,  to 
reproduce  them. 

We  may  safely,  therefore,  take  the  labour  which  commodities  will  ordi- 
narily and  on  an  average  command  as  the  measure  of  the  conditions  of  their 
supply ;  and  from  the  nature  of  these  conditions,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  no 
other  object  whatever  could  be  substituted  for  labour. 

But  if  the  labour  which  a  commodity  will  ordinarily  and  on  an  average 
command  be  the  measure  of  the  conditions  of  its  supply,  this  very  important 
consequence  follows  from  it,  namely,  that  the  varying  wages  of  a  given 
quantity  of  labour,  which,  as  implied  in  the  terms,  always  command  the 
same  quantity  of  labour,  must  necessarily  have  the  same  conditions  of 
supply ;  that  is,  must  always  require  for  their  production  the  same  quantity 
of  labour  and  profits  combined,  and  therefore  be  constant  in  the  conditions 
of  their  supply,  which  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  quantity  of  produce 
either  variable  or  fixed. 

In  this  discussion  I  have  purposely  avoided  using  the  term  value.  It  will 
be  my  object  in  a  future  paper  to  show  that,  independently  of  value  in  use, 
which  is  readily  understood,  whenever  we  mean  any  thing  more  by  the 
term  value,  than  the  relation  of  the  products  of  labour  to  each  other  at  a 
given  moment,  we  can  only  with  any  consistency  mean  that  value  which  is 
the  natural  and  necessary  condition  of  their  supply,   and  is  adequate  to 

reproduce  them, 

T.  R.  MALTHUS. 
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XV.  On  an  Edict  of  Diocletian,  f-ving  a  Maximum  of  Prices  throughout  the 
Roman  Empire,  A.  D.  303.     By  W.  Martin  Leake,  Esq. 


Read  March  ],  1826. 

As  the  publication  of  inedited  remains  of  antiquity  is  a  favored  object 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
Society  to  receive  a  short  account  of  some  endeavours  which  I  have  made 
to  throw  light  on  a  very  curious  document  of  the  Roman  empire ;  one  re- 
markable circumstance  concerning  which  is,  that  a  copy  of  a  large  portion 
of  it  has  been  in  England  for  upwards  of  a  century  without  having  been 
published.  The  document  to  which  I  allude,  is  a  Latin  inscription  found  at 
Eskihissar  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  still  exists  :  it  is  engraved  on  the  external 
wall  of  a  prostyle  edifice  of  marble,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
^ou'KsuTTif.iov  or  council- house  of  Stratoniceia,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Caria. 

This  inscription  was  discovered  by  the  celebrated  botanist,  William  Sherard, 
who  held  the  office  of  British  Consul  at  Smyrna,  from  1702  to  1718.  In 
1709,  he  made  a  journey  into  Caria,  when  he  copied  the  inscription  as  far  as 
it  was  then  visible  above  the  soil,  which  had  accumulated  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  building. 

Sherard,  after  his  return  to  England,  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  a 
manuscript  volume  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  inscriptions  which 
he  had  collected  in  Asia  Minor :  the  greater  part  of  them  he  had  himself 
copied  from  the  original  monuments,  in  three  journeys  which  he  made  in  the 
western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  years  1705,  1709,  and  1716:  the  first  in 
company  with  a  learned  physician  of  Coire  in  the  Orisons,  named  Picenini ; 
the  last  with  Dr.  Lisle,  chaplain  of  the  factory  at  Smyrna,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Sherard's  MS.  volume  of  Inscriptions  is  now  No.  7509 
of  the  Harleian  Collection. 

In  the  year  1728,  Edmund  Chishull,  who  had  been  the  predecessor  of 
Lisle  as  cha{)lain  at  Smyrna,  from  1698  to  1702,  published  a  volume  in  folio, 
called  Antiquitates  Asiaticae,  consisting  of  a  commentary  in  Latin  on  several 
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curious  Greek  inscriptions,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  communi- 
cated to  him  by  Sherard. 

Chishull  afterwards  made  a  further  selection  of  inscriptions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  second  volume  of  the  Antiquitates  Asiaticae.  The  greater 
part  of  these  also  were  from  Sherard's  collection,  but  he  added  several  which 
he  had  himself  copied  in  Asia  Minor.  He  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  print 
the  first  twelve  pages  of  the  volume,  when  death  interrupted  the  labours  of 
one  of  the  ablest  critics  that  has  ever  bestowed  his  attention  upon  these 
subjects. 

In  the  year  1736,  John  Ward,  professor  of  Gresham  College,  copied  out 
from  ChishuU's  papers  all  the  inscriptions  which  Chishull  had  prepared  for 
his  second  volume,  and  bound  them  up  in  their  order,  preceded  by  the  pages 
which  had  been  printed  before  ChishuU's  death.  This  volume  is  now  No. 
5106  of  the  additional  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  To  the  greater 
part  of  the  inscriptions,  there  is  adjoined  on  the  opposite  page  a  copy  of 
each  in  the  cursive  character,  carefully  copied  from  the  manuscripts  of 
Chishull,  but  without  a  single  commentary  beyond  those  which  are  annexed 
to  the  inscriptions  in  the  printed  pages :  nor  is  there  much  hope  that  any 
remarks  which  Chishull  may  have  left  in  his  MSS.  upon  the  remaining 
inscriptions  can  now  be  recovered,  as  those  papers  are  not  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  publication 
of  the  volume  in  its  present  state  would  be  very  desirable,  and  that  it  seems 
to  be  an  object  not  unworthy  of  the  encouragement  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature. 

Among  the  inscriptions  selected  by  Chishull  for  his  second  volume  was 
the  Latin  inscription  of  Stratoniceia,  but  he  had  proceeded  no  farther  than 
to  make  an  exact  copy  of  Sherard's  transcript  in  the  uncial  characters  of 
the  original. 

During  the  fitty  years  which  succeeded  the  date  of  Professor  Ward's  labour, 
three  travellers  who  have  published  their  observations,  namely,  Pococke, 
Chandler,  and  Choiseul-Gouffier,  visited  Eskihissiir  without  having  noticed 
the  Latin  inscription.  At  length,  after  a  further  interval  of  thirty  years, 
during  which  we  have  no  account  of  Stratoniceia,  its  ruins  were  visited  by 
Mr.  William  Bankes,  who  with  his  usual  perseverance  of  research  was  not 
satisfied  until  he  had  cleared  away  the  earth  which  covered  the  lower 
part  of  the  inscription,  and  had  copied  every  word  that  is  visible  on  the 
wall. 

Before  Mr.  Bankes  had  communicated  his  discovery  to  the  public,  by 
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presenting  lithograph  copies  of  his  transcript  to  the  libraries  of  the  British 
Museum  and  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  I  had  printed  in  a  note  ap- 
pended to  the  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,"  some  remarks  on  the 
inscription  of  Stratoniceia,  deduced  solely  from  the  transcript  of  Sherard 
in  the  Harleian  Collection.  I  there  stated  that  although  the  inscription  is 
very  imperfect,  enough  remains  to  show,  that  it  was  an  edict  of  one  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  fixing  a  maximum  throughout  the  Roman  empire  for  the 
prices  of  a  great  variety  of  commodities  :  that  it  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
decree  itself,  and  the  list  of  commodities  with  their  prices :  that  the  decree 
is  long,  verbose,  and  written  in  a  style  strongly  indicating  a  declining  Latinity : 
that  it  alludes  to  recent  incursions  of  barbarians  into  the  Roman  empire, 
and  its  actual  pacific  state :  that  it  contains  repeated  reflections  on  the 
avarice  of  forestallers  who  frustrate  the  bounty  of  nature,  and  that  it  de- 
nounced capital  punishment  against  the  infringers  of  the  edict,  which  was 
addressed  to  the  whole  world. 

I  further  remarked  that  the  prices  of  all  the  articles  are  in  denarii,  and 
that  the  commodities  are  measured  according  to  their  nature,  either  by 
number,  by  the  Italian  pound,  by  the  modius,  or  by  the  sextarius.  I  de- 
cyphered  the  names  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  commodities,  with  the 
prices  of  the  greater  part  of  them ;  and  added  a  few  notes  and  references 
to  explanatory  passages  in  ancient  authors. 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor," 
I  was  first  enabled  to  compare  Dr.  Sherard's  transcript  with  Mr.  Bankes's, 
by  means  of  the  lithograph  copy  which  Mr.  Bankes  had  presented  to  the 
British  Museum.  I  found  that  the  latter  contained  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  decree,  and  a  list  of  commodities  more  than  twice  as  long ;  but  that 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  inscription  was  still  wanting, — the 
name  of  the  sovereign  by  whom  the  edict  was  promulgated. 

In  the  course  of  last  summer  (1825),  Mr.  L.  Vescovali  of  Rome  discovered, 
on  examining  Mr.  Bankes's  lithograph  in  the  British  Museum,  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  a  copy  of  a  part  of  the  same  Roman  edict.  This  copy  he 
had  procured  from  a  gentleman  at  Aix,  who  had  been  travelling  in  the 
Levant,  and  who  had  brought  home  the  stone  on  which  the  inscription  is 
engraved."  In  this  monument,  therefore,  we  are  furnished  with  an  original 
duplicate  of  the  edict  (of  which,  indeed,  we  may  suppose  from  its  tenor  that 


'  Mr.  Vescovali  could  not  inform  me  where  the  stone  had  been  found. 
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there  was  a  copy  in  almost  every  great  city  of  the  Roman  empire) ;  and  Mr. 
Vescovali's  transcript  was  the  more  valuable,  as  he  had  obtained  it  by  a 
tracing  from  the  stone,  so  that  it  was  a  fac-simile,  and  not  a  copy  by  the  eye, 
like  those  of  Dr.  Sherard  and  Mr.  Bankes. 

Mr.  Vescovali,  being  acquainted  with  the  remarks  which  I  had  published 
on  Sherard's  copy  of  this  inscription,  communicated  his  discovery  to  me, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  so  kind  as  to  allow  me  to  examine  the  tracing 
which  he  had  brought  from  Aix,  and  to  make  any  use  of  it  I  might  think 
proper.  I  found  that  the  stone  at  Aix  contained  only  a  portion  (the  first 
two-thirds)  of  the  imperial  ordinance,  without  any  part  of  the  catalogue  of 
priced  commodities  which  was  the  object  of  it ;  and  that  even  that  portion 
is  rendered  incomplete  by  the  fracture  of  the  stone  at  either  end.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  inscription  at  Aix  supplies  several  defective  places  in  Mr. 
Bankes's  copy ;  and  in  particular,  it  preserves  at  the  beginning  the  names 
and  titles  of  the  reigning  sovereigns,  which  are  entirely  deficient  on  the 
monument  of  Eskihissar.  These  names  and  titles,  indeed,  are  not  quite 
complete  in  the  inscription  at  Aix,  as  might  be  supposed  from  what  has  just 
been  stated  as  to  the  fracture  of  the  stone;  but  the  lacunar  are  easily  sup- 
plied. From  the  part  which  is  preserved  it  appears  that  an  emperor,  whose 
name  is  wanting,  was  in  his  seventh  consulship,  and  the  eighteenth  year  of 
the  imperial  dignity;  that  Maximian  was  at  the  same  time  in  his  sixth  con- 
sulship, and  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  imperial  dignity ;  and  that  Con- 
stantius  and  Galerius  were  Caesars.  Hence  it  is  certain  that  the  deficient 
name  was  that  of  Diocletian,  and  that  the  date  of  the  edict  is  the  303rd 
year  of  the  Christian  aera,  when  Diocletian  and  Maximian  were  respect- 
ively in  the  above-mentioned  years  of  their  consulships  and  imperial  dig- 
nities." 

From  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Vescovali's  impression  of  the  stone  at  Ai.x 
with  the  transcript  from  Eskihissar  by  Sherard  and  Bankes,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  obtain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  entire  edict,  and  I  lost  no  time 
in  committing  the  result  of  the  comparison  to  the  press  ;  being  convinced  that 


'  111  the  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  iii  Asia  Minor,''  (p.  330)  I  hazarded  an  opinion  that  the  edict 
was  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  judging  so  chiefly  on  comparing  the  common  use  of  silken 
Sarnients  indicated  by  the  inscri|)tion,  with  the  remarks  which  some  of  the  ancient  authors  have 
made  on  this  subject,  particularly  Vopiscus  (in  Aurelian) ;  according  to  whom,  such  a  comnioa 
employment  of  silk  seemed  inapplicable  to  the  time  of  Diocletian,  the  only  emperor  besides 
Theodosius  to  whom  I  tliought  the  language  of  the  edict  was  in  other  respects  adapted. 
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accuracy  could  in  no  manner  be  so  well  obtained  and  fixed  as  by  repeated 
revisals  in  the  operation  of  printing. 

Of  an    ordinance    intended    for    promulgation    throughout   the    Roman 
empire,  and  of  which   both   the   existing  ancient   copies  were   executed 
in  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  where  the  Latin  language  was  not  in  general 
use,  and  probably  by  illiterate  engravers, — it  cannot  be  expected  that  we 
should  be  able  to  obtain  an  exact  counterpart  as  it  issued  from  the  imperial 
chancery,  even  if  the  inscriptions  were  in  perfect  preservation,  and  we  had 
before  us  the  original  monuments  themselves,  or  casts  or  tracings  of  them. 
As  it  happens,  we  have  the  tracing  of  a  part  only  of  one  of  the  ancient  copies, 
all  the  remainder  of  the  composition  being  derived  from  two  modern  tran- 
scripts of  the  other  ancient  duplicate.     These,  although  copied  by  careful 
and  experienced  hands,  yet  having  been  made  from  an  original  in  many 
parts  ill-preserved,  which  seems  to  have  been  engraved  by  a  Greek  work- 
man,  and  was  never  completely  finished, — are  of  course   liable   to  ortho- 
graphical errors.    Under  such  circumstances,  I  have  thought  it  sufficient  for 
the  present  purpose  to  separate  the  words,  and  to  print  them  in  common 
type,  wherever  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  them ;  leaving  it  to  those  who 
are  more  skilled  in  the  language  to  restore  the  grammatical  construction  of 
the  ordinance  which  precedes  the  list  of  commodities.    Wherever  the  words 
could  not  be  made  out  satisfactorily,  I  have  allowed  the  capital  letters  to 
remain,  as  well  as  they  could  be  imitated  in  print ;  in  doing  which  it  has 
been  thought  right  in  order  to  preserve  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  in 
the  form  of  the  letters  of  the  Eskihissiir  inscription,  to  express  the  (S)  of  that 
monument  by  a  Greek  gamma,   and   the  (A)  by  a  Greek  lambda. 

As  Mr.  Vescovali's  copy  is  a  fac-simile,  I  have  followed  it  literally  as  far 
as  it  goes,  noting  the  variantes  in  the  transcripts  of  Sherard  and  Bankes,  as 
far  as  they  appeared  to  be  of  any  importance.  For  the  conclusion  of  the 
Decree,  and  the  entire  list  of  commodities,  I  have  followed  Mr.  Bankes's 
copy,  noting  the  variations  in  Sherard's,  whose  transcript,  as  I  have  alreadv 
remarked,  does  not  contain  a  catalogue  half  so  long  as  that  of  Mr.  Bankes, 
nor  is  it  so  complete  as  far  as  it  extends.  The  original  copiers  or  engravers 
of  the  Decree  having  continually  confounded  B  with  U  or  V,  and  E  with  M, 
— a  common  negligence  of  that  age — I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
follow  these  errors  in  the  parts  taken  from  Sherard  and  Bankes,  but  have 
written  the  words  in  the  usual  orthography  :  in  like  manner  I  have  occasion- 
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ally  corrected,  but  in  this  instance  not  without  a  sign  of  indication,*  those 
evident  mistakes  of  one  letter  for  another,  which  have  been  caused  either 
by  the  original  engravers,  or  by  the  doubtful  appearance  which  many  of  the 
characters,  rudely  formed  at  first,  and  now  half  obliterated  by  time,  may 
have  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  modern  transcriber. 

In  order  to  render  the  present  communication  more  complete,  I  should 
have  wished  to  have  laid  before  the  Society  foe-similes  of  the  transcripts  of 
Sherard  and  Bankes ;  but  as  there  is  some  difficulty  in  so  doing,  I  have  sub- 
joined only  a  specimen  of  the  letters  of  the  Aix  copy  from  Mr.  Vescovali's 
tracing. 


THE  EDICT.) 

[Imperator  Ca3sar  Caius  Aurelius  Ualerius  Diocletianus  Pius  Felix  Invictus  Au- 
gustus Po]ntifex  Maximus  Germanicus  Maximus  VI  Sarmaticus  Maxiraus  IIII 
Persicus  Maximus  II  Brittanicus  Maximus  Carpicus  Maximus  Arraenicus  Maximus 
Medicus  Maximus  Adiabenicus  Maximus  Tribunicia  potestate  XVIII  Consul  VII 
Imperator  XVIII  Pater  Patriae  Proconsul.  Et  Imperator  Cassar  Marcus  Aurelius 
Ualerius  Maximianus  Pius  Felix  Invictus  Augustus  Pontifex  Maximus  Germanicus 
Maximus  V  Sarm[aticus  Maxiraus  III  Persicus  Maximus  Brittanicus  Maximus 
Carpicus  Maximus  Armenicus  Maximus  Medicus  Maximus  Adiabenicus  Maximus 
Trijbunicia  Potestate  XVII  Consul  VI  Imperator  XVII  Pater  Patrias  Proconsul. 
Et  Flavius  Ualerius  Constantius  Germanicus  Maximus  II  Sarmaticus  Maximus  II 
Persicus  Maximus  II  Brittanicus  Maximus  Carpicus  Maximus  Armenicus  Maximus 
Medicus  Maximus  Adiabenicus  Maximus  Tribunicia  Potestate  Villi  Consul  III, 
Nobilissimus  Caesar.  Et  Galerius  Ualerius  Maximianus  Germanicus  Maximus  II 
Sarm[aticus  Maximus  II  Persicus  Maximus  II  Brittanicus  Maximus  Carpicus 
Maximus  Armenicus  Maximus  Medicus  Maximus  Adia]benicus  Maximus  Tribunicia 
potestate  Vim  Consul  III  Nobilissimus  Caesar         Dicunt 

Fortunam  reipublicae  nostrae  cui  juxta  inmortales  deo  bellorum  memori  quae'  feli- 


Variantes. 
oria  qua:  Sherard,  Bankes. 


*  The  restored  or  corrected  letters  are  placf^d  between  lirackets  of  tliis  form  (   ). 
t   In  the  following  fifteen  lines  the  part.s  between  the  brackets  [  ]  arc  restorations,  but  the 
verbal  abbreviations  of  the  original  are  restored  without  any  notice. 
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citer  gessimus  gratiilari  licc[t*  lanquillo''  orbis  statu  .  .  tin  .  .  .  niio  altissiino  quietis 
locato  etiam  pacis  bonis'  .  ,  ,  .  t]bter  quani  sudore  larco  lavoratum  est  disponi  fide- 
liter  adque  ornari  decenter  honestum  publicum  et  romana  dignitas  majestasque  desi- 
derant  ut  nos  qui  benigno  favore  numinum  aestuantes  de  prasterito  rapinas  gentium 

baibararum  ipsarum  nationum  cla[de  conpressimus  in  etcruum  I'undatam  qui 

saBpiamus  eteni]ra  si  ea  quibus  nuUo  sibi  tine  proposito 

ardet  auavitia  desaeuieus  quae  sine  respectu  generis  humani  non  annis  modo  uel  men- 
sibus  aut  diebus  sed  pajne  hods  ipsisque  momentis  ad  incrementa  sui  et  augmenta 
festiuat  aliqua  continentiae  ratio  frenaret  ue!  si  fortunas  communis  aequo  anirao  perp[eti 
possent  banc  debachandi  licentiam  qua  pessime  INDI  ejusmodij:  sorte  lacerjantur 
dissimularadi  forsitam  adque  reticendi  RELICIOSI+  deos  videretur  cum  detestandam 
inmanitatem  condicionemque  miserandam  communis  animorum  patientia  temperaret 
Sed  qui  .  .  .  '  est  cupido  furoris  indomiti  nullum  communis  necessitudinis  habere 
dilectum  et  gliscentis  abaritias  ac  ra[pi  .  is  aestuantis  ardorib(u)s§  velut  quaedam 

religio  apud  inpro ]  stimatur  in  laccrandis   fortunis   omnium 

necessitate  potius  quam  uoluntate  destitui  adque  ultra  conare  non  possunt  quos  ad 
sensum  miserrime  condicionis  asgestatis  extrcma  traxerunt,  conuenit  prospicientibus 

nobis  qui  parentes  summus*  generis  humani  aruitrantibus 7  int[ 

ut  quo(d)  speratum  (d)iu  humanitas  ipsa  preestare  non  potuit]  ad^  commune  omnium 
temperamentum  remediis  provisionis'  nostrae  comferatur  Et  hujus  quidem  causae 
quantum  communis  omnium  conscientia  recognoscit .  .  '°  ipsarum  rerum  fides  clamat 
paenes  EPAPROSPICIIDEST"  dum  hac  spe  consiUa  molimur  aut'^  r[emedii 
UENTACOMIUBEMUF"  ut  quod  expectandum  fuit  per  jura  natur(ae)  in  grav]issi- 


Variantes. 

^  Ucet  e  tranquillo  S.  ^  at  S.  B. 

^  pacis  e  bonis  S.  '  remediis  S.  remedii  B.  provisiones  S.  B. 

♦  relicto S.  B.  •"  et  B. 

'  Sed  quia  una  est  S.  B.  "  pa;nes  ERAPRO S.  B. 

«  sumus  5.  B.  '^  ut  S.  B. 

'  ARBITRAMREBUr  ,S.  B.  "  UENTACOHIBEMUr  S. 


*  Here  and  as  far  as  page  189  line  3  the  passages  included  between  the  brackets  [  ]  are 
deficient  in  the  Aix  copy  of  the  Decree,  and  have  been  taken  from  Mr.  IJankes's  transcript  of 
the  Eskihissiir  copy. 

t  The  number  of  letters  here  wanting  is  uncertain,  but  it  cunnot  amount  to  ten. 

X  indies  in  ejusmodi? 

§  Whenever  this  kind  of  bracket  occurs  in  the  sequel  of  the  Edict,  it  indicates  that  the  inchuled 
letter  or  letters  are  a  restoration  or  correction  of  Mr.  Bankes's  transcript,  of  a  kind  too  obvious 
to  admit  of  any  doubt. 
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mis  deipraehcnsa'+  delictis  ipsa  se  cmendaret  humanitas  longe  melius  existimantes 
non  ferende  direptioni"  notas  a  commimibus  judiciis  ipsorum  sensu  adque  aruitrio 
summoueri  quos  cottidie  in  pejora  praecipites  et  in  publicum  aetas  qua;dam'*  [ani- 
morum  caecitate  ver  .  ent  inimlcos  singulis''  et  universis  reos  atroc]issimEe  inhumani- 
tatis'^  grauis  nox  adedidcrat  Ad  remedia  igitur  janidiu  rerum  necessitate  desiderata 
prorumpimus  et  securi  quidem  quereliarum  ne  ut  intempestiuo  aut  superfluo  medellas 
nostrae  inteiuentus  uel  apud  inprobos  leuior  aut  [vilior  estimaretur  qui  tot  annorum 
reticentiam  nostram  praecepti  UTEMM0DAE]stia3  sentientes  sequi  tamen  noluerunt 
Quis  cnim  adeo  obtunisi  pectores''  et  a  sensu  humanitatis  extorris  est  qui  ignorare 
possit  inmo  non  senserit  in  uenalibus  rebus  quae  uel  in  mercemoniis  aguntur  uel 
diurna  urbium  conuersatione  tractantur  in  t[antuiii  se  licentiam  difusisse  pretiorum  ut 

eftVenata  libido  rapien ]  rum  copia  nee  annorum  ubertatibus  mitigaretur 

ut  plane  ejusmodi  homines  quos  haec  officia  exsercitos  habent  dubium  non  sit  senper 
perdere  anim  .  .  etiam  desider .  , .  .  m  raotibus  auras  ipsas  tempestatesque  captare 
neque  iniquitat[e  sua  perpeti  posse  ac^  spem  frugum  futurarum  inundari  supe^'  .  .  . 

]ros  arua  fclicia  ut  qui"  detrimcntum  sui  existiment  caeli  ipsius 

temperamentis  abundantiam  rebus  proucnire^'  et  quibus  senper  studium  est  in  questum 
trahere  etiam  beneficia  diuina  ac  publicae  felicitatis  afluentiam^*  stringere  rursusque 

[anni   sterili^' actibus    adque  institorum^^   officiis   nund]inari   qui 

singuli  raaximis  divitiis  diffluentes  quae  etiam  populos^'  ad  satiam  explere  potuissent 
consectentur  peculia  et  laceratrices  centesimas  persequantur  eorum  auaritias  modum 
statui  provinciales  nostri  communis  humanitatis  rati  .  [persuadet  TEDIAM  etiam 

ipsas  causas  quarum   necessitas  tandem  pro ]  diu  prolatam 

patieutiam  compulit  explicare  debemus  ut  quaniuis  difficiale  sit  toto  orbe  aua- 
ritiam  saeuientem  special!  argumento  uel  lacto  potius  reuelari  tutior  tamen  intelle- 
gatur^^  remediis*'  constitutio  cum  intemperantissi[mi  homines  mentium  suarum  in- 

domi natione  quadam  et  notis  cogejntur  agnosccret'-     Quis 

ergo  nesciat  utilitatiljus  publicis  insidiatricem  audaciam  quacumque  exercitos  nostros 
dirigi  communis  omnium  salus  postulat  non  per  uicos  modo  aut  oppida  sed  in  onini 
itinere  animo  SECTIONIS  occurrere"  [pretia  venalium  rerum  non  quadruplo  auf 
o vere  ut ]onis  et  facti  explicare  humanas  lingua; 


Variantes. 

'+  deprehensa  S.  B.  ""  provenise  S.  B. 

"  feienda;  direptionis  S.  B.  ''*  affluentiam  S. 

"  in  publico  .  .  .  quadam  B.  ^'  annis  sterilib 5. 

"  inimicos  in  singulis  S.  "  insitorum  S. 

■»  atrocissima  inhuma S.  B.  ^'  POPULIAC  S.  POPULAC  B. 

"  pectoris  S.  B.  *'  intelligatur  S. 

"  ad  S.  "  remedii  5.  B. 

*'  sube S.  ^°  agnoscere  5.  B. 

^^  QUITDET  S.  B.  " nes  occurrere  S.  B. 
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ratio  non  possit  denique  interdum  distractione  unius  rei  donativo  militem  stipendioque 

privari  et  omnem  totius  orbis  ad  sustinendos  exercitus  conlatio estantis  quse- 

stibus'*  diripientium  cedere*[ ivitiae  suae  et  emeritos 

labores  militis"  nostri  sectoribus  omnium  comfcrre  videantur  quo  depraedato 

ipsius  reipublicae  tantum  INDIETRAPIANT  quantum '+  habere  sensuant  his  omni- 
bus quae  supra  conpr(e)hensa  sunt  juste  ac  merito  .  .  e  .  moti  ut  cum  jam  ipsa  hu- 
manitas  deprecari  viderctur  non  pretia  venalium  rerum  neque  enim  fieri  id  justum 
putatur  con(p)lurima  interdum  . .  provincias  felicitate  optatae  vilitatis  et  velut  quodam 
afluentiae  privilegio  glorientur's  sed  modum  statuendum  FE  censuimus'*  ut  cum  vis 
aliqua  caritatis  emergeret  quod  dii  omen  averterent  avaritia  quae  velut  campis  quadam 
EXriTATE  diffusis  tenere  non  poterant  statuti  nostri  finibus  et  moderaturae  legis 
terminis  stringiretur  Placet  igitur  A  pretia  quae  subbliti  breviis'^  scriptura  designat 
ita  totius  orbis  nostri  obs(e)rvantia  contineri  ut  omnes  intell(i)gant'*  egrediendi 
EACIEM  licentiam  sibi  esse  praecisam  non  inpedit  AUITIQUE  in  his  locis  ubi  copia 
perspicietur  afluere  vilitatis  beatitudo  NEQUI  maxime  providetur  dum''  praefinit 
avaritia  conpescitor  .  .  .  Inter  v(e)nditores  autem  emptoresque  quibus  consuetudo 
est  adire  portus  et  peregrinas  obire  provincias  haec  communis  actus  debebit  esse  .  . 
moderatio  ut  cum  et  ipsi  sciant  in  caritatis  necessitate  statuta  rebus  pretia  non  posse 
transcendi  distractionis  tempore  ea  locorum  adque  discursum  toti  .  squc^"  negotii 
ratio  subputetur  qua  juste  placuisse  perspicitur  nusquam  carius  vendituros  esse  qui 
transfcrunt  quia  igitur  et  apud  majores  nostros  banc  ferendarum  legum  constat  fuisse 
rationem  ut  (p)raescripto+'  metu  conpesceritur  audacia  quod  rarum  admodum  est 
humanam  condicionem  sponte  beneficam  deprehendi  et  senper+*  praeceptor  metus 
justissimus  otficiorum  invenitur  esse  moderat(o)r  placet  ut  si  quis  contra  formam 
statuti  hujus  conixus  I'uerit  audentia  capitali  periculo  subigetur  nee  quisquam  duri- 
tiam  statui  .  utet*'  cum  inpromptu  adsit  perfugium  declinandi  periculi  modestias 
observantia  idem  autem  periculo  etiam  ille  subdetur  qui  conparandi  cupiditate  ava- 
ritia^ distrahentis  contra  statuta  consenserit  ab  (e)jusmodi  quoque  noxa  .  inmuni's+s 
nee   illo  prsestabitur   qui   habens  species  victui  adque  usui   necessarias  post  hoc 


Variantes. 

'^  collationem  detestandis  questibus  S.  B.  ^'  cum  S. 

"  niilitts  S.  *°  totiusque  S. 

^*  tantum  indie  trahant  ciuantum  5.  *'  ut  praescripto  S. 

"  glorifientur  .S'.  **  semper  5. 

"  FEFEN  rUIMUr  .9.  *'  statu  mutet  5.  putet? 

^'  subliti  brevis  S.  **  avaritia-  .S". 

^^  intelliffant  S.  *'  noxa  immunis  S. 


*  Here  ends  the  Aix  copy :  the  remainder  of  the  Decree  is  taken  from  Mr.  Bankes's  tran- 
script of  the  Eskihissar  inscription.     The  variantes  are  from  Sherard's  transcript. 
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rTULTEM+'5  PERAMENTUM  cxist(i)maverit  subtrahend  as  cum  poena  vel  graviore 
se  debeat'*''  inferentis  paenuriam  quam  contra*"  statuta  quatientis  cohortamur  ergo 
omnium  devotioncm  ut  res   constituta  ex  conimodo  puI)lico  benignis  obsequis  et 

debita  rellgione   ATUR IMECUMERirMODI   statute  non  civitatibus 

singulis  ac  populis  adque  provinciis  sed  universo  orbi  provisum  esse  videatur  in  cujus 
pe+9 EM  pauci  atmoduni  desajvisse  noscantur  quorum  avaritiam 


^atiare  potuerunt. 

Kmcc  quiuus  siuuuisi,&;c  uciiiuuiui' <^aii  aui 

ITirt 

ital  /  unum  *  viginti  % 

Conditi 

ital  f  unum  *  viginti  quatuor 

(A)psinthi 

ital/  unum  *  viginti 

(R)hosati 

ital  /  unum  *  viginti 

Item  olei 

Olei  floris 

ital /unum  *  quadraginta 

Olei  sequentls 

ital  /  unum  *  viginti  quattro 

Olei  cibaii 

ital  /  unum  *  duodccim 

Olei  (r)aphanini 

ital  /  unum  ■}<•  octo 

Aceti 

ital  /  unum  *  sex 

Liquaminis  primi 

ital  f  unum  *  se 

Liquaminis  secundi  ital  f  unum  *  d  . .  . 

Sali(s) 

FM§      unum  *  centum 

Salis  conditi     ital 

icum    /"  unum  *  oc 

Mellis  optimi 

ital  f  unum  *  qu 

Mellis  secundi 

ital  /  unum  *  viginti 

Mellis  foenicini  || 

ital  f  unum  *  octo 

Item  carnis 

Variantes. 

*«  hoc  .  TUITEM  5. 

♦'  rei S. 

•*'  "Taviore  T  dcbeat  S, 

'°  studuisse  ceriiuiitur  S. 

**  pcnuriam  contra  S. 

\  Myititisr  D(.'  Myrtite,  Condito,  Absinthio,  Rhosato,  v.  Columeli.  12,  38.— rullml.  Jan. 
c.  17,  Feb.  c.  27,  :U.— Apic.  1.  1. 

\  i.  o.  llalicnni  soxtarium  unum,  denarii  viginti.  De  sextario  Italico  v.  Cornur.  ap.  (laltii. 
lie  Conip.  Mv.A.  p.  43(5.  The  sign  of  the  denarius  formed  by  a  line  drawn  across  x  (decem)  i» 
iinariably  the  note  for  the  drachma  or  denarius  in  ancient  inscriptions  and  nianuscript.x. 

§  M  was  the  usual  note  for  modiusor  modium.    FM  ought  perhaps  to  be  I'M,  !:^emi-iiiodiHia. 

II  The  debs  or  date  honey  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  ? 
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Carnis  porcinas        ital  po  unumf  *  duodecim 
Carnis  (b)ubulae        ital  po  unum  *  octo 
Carnis  caprinae  sive  vervecinae  ital  po  unum  *  o(c)to 
VulvBeJ  ital  po  unum  *  vigiuti  qualtuor 

Suminis§  ital  po  unum  *  viginti 

Ficati||  optimi  ital  po  unum  *  sedecim 

Laridi  optimi  ital  po  unum  *  sedecim 

Pernae  ^  optimae  petasonis  sive  Menapicaa  vol 

Cerritanae  ital  po  unum  *  viginti 

Marsicae  ital  po  unum  *  viginti 

A(d)ipis  recentis     ital  po  unum  *  duodecim 
Axungias  ital  po  unum  *  duodecim 

Ungellasft     quattuor  et  Aqualiculum  pretio  quo  caro  distrahitur 
Isiciumporcinum  JJunciaeunius  *  duobus 
Isicia  bubu(la)         ital  po  unum  *  decern 
Lucanicarum  §§       ital  po  unum  *  sedecim 
Lucanicarum  bubularum  ital  po  un(um)  *  decern 
Fasianus  pastus  *  ducentis  quinquaginta 

Fasianus  agrestis  *  centum  viginti  quinque 

Fasiana  pasta  *  ducentis 

Fasiana  non  pasta  *  centum 

Anser  pastus  *  ducentis 

Anser  non  pastus  *  centum 

Pullo *  sexaginta 


£>' 


Feidix *  triginta 

Turtur *  sedecim 

Turtur us  *  duodecim 

Turdor #  sexaginta 


t  i.  e.  Italicum  poiido  unum.         X  Vulva  virginis  porcellae,  hinc  ab  Apicio  vulva  sterilis  dicta. 

§  Abdomen  suis  cum  ubero;  optimum  primo  die  post  partum,  si  niodo  fetus  non  hauserit. 
Plin.  H.  N.  I.  xi.  c.  84.  Vide  et  Hippareli.  ap.  Athen.  ill.  22.   Martial.  I.  xiii.  Epic.  56. 

II  Italice/eg-a/o  liver.— ficispastumjecuranserisalbi.  Hor.  Postea  ticatum  pro  omul  jecinore, 
sed  maxime  porcino. 

H  PumoSK  cum  pede  perna;.  llor.  veraadvos,  i)v  Tipvav  KaXovaw.  Athen.  xiv.  21.  Hence  it 
appears  that  perna  was  ham,  petaso  bacon  in  general ;  Menapica  was  the  ham  of  Westphalia, 
Ceritana  that  of  the  Cerdagne  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  excellence  of  which  is  attested  by  Strabo, 
p.  1«2. 

t+  Ungellac,  ungulii;  suum  et  pedes:  aqualiculum,  venter  porcinus.  Apic.  vii.  7.  The  tour 
feet  and  the  intestines  were  to  be  sold  at  the  same  price  as  pork. 

U  Isicium,  a  small  fresh  sausage:  from  salsum  isicium  is  derived  salsiccio,  saucisse,  sausao-t. 

Sh  Lucanica,  a  dried  and  smoked  sausage.     De  hiciis  et  Lucanicis  v.  Apicium. 
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Paluinbo *  viginti 

Colunb *  viginti  quatluor 

Attage »  viginti 

Ana •)«■  (q)uadraginta 

Lepu *  centum  quinquaginta 

Cunic *  quadraginta 

.  .  pe *  quadraginta 

*  viginti 

*  quadraginta 

*  sedecim 

*  quadraginta 

....  usma *  trecentis 

Femina  *  ducentis 

Coturnices  n *  viginti 

Sturni  n  decern  *  viginti 

Aprunae  ital  po  .  *  sedecim 

Cervinae  ital  po  1  *  duodecim 

Dorcis  sive  capree  rel  dammse  ital  po  1  *  duodecim 
Porcelli  liictantis -f  in  po  1  «  sedecim 

Agnus  in  po  1  *  duodecim 

Haedus  in  po  1  *  duodecim 

Sevi  ital  po  1  *  sex 

Buturi  ital  po  1  -x-  sedecim 

Item  pisccs 

Piscis  aspratilis  marini  ital  po  1  *  viginti  quattuor 
Piscis  secundi  ital  po  1  *  sedecim 

Piscis  fluvialis  optimi  po  1  *  duodecim 

Piscis  secundi  fluvialis  ital  po  1  -x-  octo 
Piscisalsi  ital  po  1  *  sex 

Ostreae  n  centum  *  centum 

Echini  n  centum  *  quinquaginta 

Echini  recentis  purgati  ital  /  unum  *  quinquaginta 
Echini  salsi  ital  /  unum  *  centum 

Sphonduli  marini  n  centum  *  quinquaginta 

Casei  sicci  ital  po  1  *  duodecim 

Sardae  sive  Sardinae      ital  po  1  *  sedecim 

(It)em  Cardus  majores  n  quinquc  *  decern 
Seq(uentes)  n  decern     


+  lanctantis  B. 
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Intiba  optima  n  decern     

Sequentia  n  decern     

Malvae  maximae  n  qua 

Malvae  sequentes  n  dec 

Lattugae  optimae  n  quin(que)  ....  (qua)ttuor 

Sequentes  n  decern  *  quat(tuor) 

Coliculi  optimi  n  quinque  #  (qua)ttuor 

Sequentes  n  decern  ^  quattu(or) 

Cumae  optimae  fascem    1  *  qu(attu)or 

Porri  maximi  n  decern  *  qu(attu)or 

Sequentes  n  viginti  -x-  (quattu)or 

(B)eta3  maximae  n  quinque  *  (quattu)or 

Sequentes  n  decern  *  (quattuo)r 

Radices  maximae        *  (qua)ttuor 

Sequentes  n  vig(inti)  

Rapae  maximae  n  decern  

Sequentes  n  vi(ginti)  *  q(uattuor) 

Ceparum  siccarum  p ^  qu(attuor) 

Cepa;  virides  prim  .  .     n  viginti  q(uinque)  *  quattuor 
Sequentes  n  quinquaginta    *  quattuor 

-A^KOi  ital  M  unum        *  sexaginta 

Sisin  (b)riorum  f  fasc  ...  in  n  viginti  ¥■  (d)ecem 
Capparis  ital  M .  *  centum 

Cucur(b)itge  primae        n  decern  *  quattuor 

^^'l"^"'^''  n *  quattuor 

Cucumbres  primi  n  decern  *  quattuor 

Sequentes  n  viginti  *  quattuor 

Melopepones  majores    n  duo  ^  quattuor 

Sequentes  n  quattuor  *  quattuor 

Pepones  „  quattuor  *  quattuor 

Fasiolorum  fascis  habens  n  XXV  ^f  quattuor 

Asparagi  Ilortulani  fascis  ha(ben)s  n  XXV  *  sex 
Asparagi  Agrcstes  n  quinquaginta  *  quattuor 
Rusci  fasc(i)s  habe(ns)  n  sexaginta  *  quattuor 

Ciceris  viridis  fa(sc)iculi  n  quattuor  #  quattuor 
Faba5  viridis  purgatae  itaiy  uuum  *  quattuor 

Fasioli  viridis  purgati  ital/  unum  #  quattuor 

Germina  palmae  (si)ve  elatas  n  quattuor  *  quattuor 
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t  Sisymbria,  Dioscorides,  1.  2.  c.  I50.-Thcophrast.  16.  c.  7.-Pii„.  H.  N.  I.  19.  §  55;  I.  20. 
§  91. 
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Biilbi  Afri  sive  Fa(briles)t  n  viginti  *  duodecim 
Biilbi  minorcs  n  quadraginta  *  duodecim 
Ova                                   n  quattuor  *  quattuor 

Paslinacae  J  maxiraae  fascis  habens  u  viginti  quinque  *  sex 
Seque(ntes) *  sex 


centum 
quinquaginta 
centum 
ital  /"  unum 


C(o)chliae n 

Sequent(es) n' 

Condimen RAEMir 

Castana n 

Nuces  optimas  virides  n 

Nuccs  siccas  n 

Amygdalarnm  purgatarum 

Nucium  Avellanarum  purgatarum  ital  f  unum 

Nuclei  pine(i)  ||  purgati  ital  /'  unum 

Psittacior(um)5[  ital  y  unum 

Zizuforu(m) ita 

Cerasio(rnm) 

Preco(qua)  ft 

Duraci(na) a  ma(xima) 

Sequentia 

Persica  max(ima) 

Sequentia 

Pira  maxima cem 

Sequentia gint 


viginti  #  quattuor 

quadraginta       *   quattuor 
quorum  FAClEF^n  octo  *  quattuor 


•X-  quattuor 

*  quattuor 

*  quattuor 

*  sex 

*  quattuor 

*  duodecim 

*  sedecim 

*  quattuor 

*  quattuor 
quattuor 


f  Post  hos  {scil.  biilbos  Chersonesi  Tauricie)  in  Africa  nati  maxime  laudantur.  Plin.  H.  N.  I. 
19.  ^  30.  The  bulbi  fabriles  were  dried  by  artificial  heat  like  the  uva;  Afrae  or  fabriles.  See  the 
note  of  Lister  on  Apiciiis,  1.  8.  c.  7.  n.  31.  The  root  of  the  Hyacinlhus  Coraosus  is  still  eaten 
in  Greece,  and  is  called  /3oX/3os  or  /joupjSos. 

I  Parstinaca;  B. 

§  Fasces?  De  viridium  condimentorum  fasciculis  vide  Coluniel.  1.  12.  c.  8.  bundles  of  mint, 
thyme,  coriander,  savory,  &c. 

II  The  seed  of  tlic  Pinus  Pinea. 

f   YiTTaKia,  Athen.  1.  14.  c.  17  :   idem  quod  Pistacia. 

ft  Genera  (Persicorum)  sunt  ha"c  :  Duracina,  Pra'co(|ua,  Persica,  Armenia.  Pallad.  Nov. 
c.  7.  Vide  et  Columel.  1.  10.  v.  405.  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  15.  The  Duracina  are  still  called  Dura- 
cine  in  Italy.  From  Prffcoquum  seem  to  be  derived  the  wordri  hericuocolo,  apricock :  but  i'h 
fact  the  Armenium  vras  probably  the  apricot,  which  is  the  native  of  a  colder  climate  than  the 
peach,  and  grows  in  profusion  in  Armenia,  and  even  in  the  most  elevated  valleys  of  the  Imaus 
or  Himalaya.  Dioscorides  confounds  the  Armeniacum  and  Pra;coquum: — TU  fnKporepa  (HepaiKit) 
tcaKov/jLtva'ApiieviaKa'PufiaiaTi  ti  YlpaiKUKia.  I.  1.  c.  1G5. 
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Mala  optima  Mattianaf (siv)e  Saligniana  *  quattuor 

Sequentia n     viginti  *  quattuor 

Mala  minora  n     quadrag(inta)  *  quattuor 

Rhosa;  n     centum  *  octo 

Pruna  Cerea  :j;  maxima  n     triginta  *  quattuor 
Sequentia               n     quadraginta  *  quattuor 

xMala  granata  maxima  n  .  decern  ^  octo 

Sequentia  n     viginti  *  octo 

Mala  QUDENAEA§  n     decern  *  quattuor 

Sequentia  n     viginti  *  quattuor 

Citrium  maximum  *  viginti  quattuor 

Sequens  *  sedecim 
Mora  fisc(e)lla  ||  capi(e)ns                         /'  unum    *  quattuor 

Ficus  optimae  n     viginti  quinque  *  quattuor 

Sequentes         n     quadraginta  *  quattuor 

Uvas  duracinae  seu  Bumas(t)a2  ^  po  .  .  .  *  quattuor 

Dactulos  Nicolaosft  optimos  octo  *  quattuor 

Sequentes  n     sedecim  -x-  quattuor 

Palmulas  n     viginti  quinque  -x-  quattuor 

Ficus  Caricas       n     viginti  quinque  *  quattuor 

Caricae  pressae num  *  quattuor 

Damascena  iTiou(t)a(n)a  sicca  %%  octo  *  quattuor 

Sequen(tia) quattuor 

Ficus  d quattuor 

Olivae  t *  quattuor 

Olivas  CO  §§ *  quattuor 
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t  Mala  Mattiana.  Colum.  1.  5.  c.  10;  1.  12.  c.  47.  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  15.  §15.  dicta  a  pago  in 
Alpibus  prope  Aquileiam.  Athen.  1.  3.  c.  7. 

\  Atldam  cerea  pruna,  et  iioiios  erit  huic  quoque  pomo.  Virg.  Eel.  2.  v.  53.  Servius,  "  aut 
cerei  coloris  aut  mollior." 

§  Cydonia. 

{{ cumulataque  moris 

Candida  sanguineo  manat  fiscella  cruore.     Colum.  1.  10.  v.  401. 

H  Bumastos  aut  Bumamma.  Varr.  de  R.  R.  I.  2.  c.  5.  Macrob.  Saturn.  Tunient  mammarum 
niodo  Buinasti.     Plin.  H.  N.  1.  14.  §  3. 

tt  Sicciores  in  hoc  genere  Nicolai  sed  amplitudinis  praecipuae.  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  13.  §  9.  Vide 
et  Atheu.  1.  14.  c.  18. 

It  Pruna  in  Damasco  montc  nata,  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  13.  §  10. — dicta  sunt  Damascena  a  Syria; 
Damasco  cognominata  ;  jam  pridem  in  Italia  nascentia,  grandiore  quanquam  ligno,  et  cxiliore 
aarne,  nee  umquam  in  rugas  siccata,  quoniam  soles  sui  desunt.     Plin.  H.  N.  1. 16.  §  12. 

§^  Condita;'    Vide  de  olivarum  conditur&,  Colurael.  1.  12.  c.  49.     Pallad.  Nov.  c.  22. 
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Olivse  nigrae *  quattuor 

U(v)ae  Passae  Fa(b)ril(es)t *  octo 

Uvae  (P)assae  maxim(ae)    *  quattuor 

TERRIl  ERUM  % «m  *  sedecim 

Lactis  o(vi)lli  § um  *  octo 

Casei  recentis num  *  octo 

De  mercedibus  oper(arum) 

Operario  rustico (diur)ni  *  viginti  quinque 

Lapidario  stru(ctori) *  quiuquaginta 

Fabro  intesti(no)  || *  quinquaginta 

Calcis  cocto(ri) *  quinqu(aginta) 

Marmorario    *  sexag(inta) 

Musasario  % *  sexa(ginta) 

....  ario  ut  su *  qu(inquaginta) 

ri  ft  parictario  uti  supra  diurni  *  septuaginta 

.  .  .  .  ori  ft  imaginario  ut  supra  diurni  -x-  centum  quin((iuaginta) 
Carpentario  ut  supra  diurni  *  quinqu(aginta) 

Fabro  ferrario  ut  supra  diurni  *  quinqua(ginta) 

Pistori  ut  supra  diurni  *  quinquaginta 

Naupego  X\  in  navi  maritima  diurni  *  sexaginta 

In  navi  amnica  ut  supra  diurni  *  quinquaginta 

Lateris  crudi  ad  laterculos  diumam  mercedem      *  duos  ;  in  lateribus 

quattuor  pedum,  vinum  ita  ut  ipse  sibi  in  pensam  praeparct,  pasto. 
Item  lateris  ex  Into  diumam  mercedem  in  lateribus  n  octo,  ita  u(t 

vinum)  ipse  sibi  in  pensam  praeparet,  pasto       *  duos 
Camelario  sive  asinario  et  burdonario  §§  pasto  diurni  *  viginti 
Pastori  pasto  diurnos  •*  viginti 

Mulioni  pasto  diurnos  *  viginti  quinque 

Mulomedico  tonsuras  et  aptaturae  pedum  in  capite  uno    *  sex 


t  Rectius  Albanam  fumo  duraveris  uvatn.  Hor.  Sat.  2,  4.  v.  72.    Aliis  (uvis)  gratiam 

fumus  affert  fabrilis.     Plin.  H.  N.  1.  14.  §  3. 

\  Fermentum  ?  De  fermento  vide  Plin.  H.  N.  I.  18.  §  26.  et  seq.  Pallad.  Oct.  21.  Oeopoii. 
I.  2.  c.  33. 

k  (Lac)  ovillum  dulcius  et  magis  alit.     Plin.  H.  N.  1.  28.  §  33. 

II   Opus  intestinum,  Varro.  Vitruv.     Intestinarius,  Cod.  Theodos. 

^  .MusL'iariiis  in  Inscr.  Vet.  ap.  Gruter.  p.  586.  Miisivarius  ap.  Const.  Inq). — Cod.  Justin. 
— Cod.  Theodos. — Cassiodor. — Qui  musaica  sive  musiva  facit — tessellator. 

tt  Pictori  ? 

U  Naun-i/ycis,  navium  fabricator. 

§§  Burdo  anti(iuioril)us  Ilinnus.     Ex  equo  et  asina.     Varr.  Columel.  Isidor. 
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DEPLECORAEf  et  purgat(u)r3e  capitis  per  singula  capita  *  vi- 

ginti 
Tonsori  per  homines  singulos  *  duos 

Tonsori  pec(o)rum  in  uno  capit(e)  paste  *  duos 

De  ajramento 

^rario  in  orichalco  mercedis  in  p°.  1  *  octo 

In  cupri  in  p°.  1  *  sex 

In  vasculis  diversi  generis  in  p°.  1  *  sex 


In  sigillis  vel  statuis 

In  d(u)ctilis  aeramentij 

(Pl)astae  imaginario  diurnae  mercedis  pasto 

Reliquis  plastis  gypsariis  p(as)tis  diurnos 

Aquario  onini  die  operanti  pasto  diurnos 

Cloacario  omni  die  operanti  paste  diurnos 

Samiatori  §  in  spatha  ex  usu 

In  casside  ex  usu 

In  se(c)uri 

In  bipenni 

Vagina  spathas 


*  quattuor 

*  sex 

*  septuagin(ta) 

*  quinquaginta 

*  viginti  quinquc 

*  viginti  quinque 

*  viginti  quinque 

*  viginti  quinque 

*  sex 

*  octo 

*  cen(tum) 


MEM    .    ANA  .  OIIA IN  .  lONEPEIALI   Pergamen 


Scriptori  in  scriptura  optima  versuuni  n  centum 

scriptura;  versuum  n"^.  centum 

Tabellanioni  ||  in  scriptura  libelli  vel  tabulas  (ver)sibus  n=.  centum 

» 

Bracario  pro  excisura  et  (o)rnatura  %, 

Pro  birro  qualitatis  primaa  * 

Pro  birro  qualitatis  secundas  *  quadra(ginta) 

Pro  caracalli  majori  *  vigint(i)  .... 

Pro  caracalli  minori  *  viginti 

Pro  bracibus  *  viginti 

Pro  udonibus  *  quattuor 

Sarcinatori  in  veste  soubtili  replicat(u)ra;  *  sex 


t  Deplexurae — Deplicaturae  ?  De  Plicatura  et  Purgatura,  vide  Carpentier  Gloss,  ad  Script. 
Med.  M\\. 

:  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  34.  §  20.     Isidor. 

^  Arma  tersa  sint,  ferramenta  samiata,  calceamenta  fortia.  Vopisc.  in  Aurclian.  c.  7. — 
akovriTiii — Samiator,  Saniiarius,  acuciator.   Gloss,  vet. 

11  Sic  et  ill  Sherard.  Tabellio — scriha  piiblicus — qui  civitatis  coiitractiis  scribit — vulgo  No- 
ftiKui  dictus — Isidor. — Suid.  in  Ta/SeWi'wv. 

H  Ornatura — limbus.     Papia;  Gloss. 
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Eidem  aperturas  cum  subsutura  olosericae  *  quinquagiiita 

Eidem  aperturae  cum  subsutura  su(b)sericae  *  tri-^inta 

(Sub)sutura2  in  veste  grossiori  -x-  quattuor 

(Ce)ntunclum  t  equestre  QUODCTILE+  album  sive  nigrum  li- 
brarum  trium  ^  centum 

(C)entunclu(m)  PO  .  .  T  .  .  1  ornatum  AUAOU  ponderis  TF  §  * 
CC  quinq(uaginta) 

....  ATORI II 

(In  tuni)ca  muliebri  vulgari  rudi  *  sedecim 

(Ab  usu)  ^  decem 

ITRICTORIBIf .  (s)ive  tela         *  decem 

(A)b  u(su)  *  sex 

NIN  .  AI  .  OT  .  rude  *  sex 

Ab  usu  *  d(u)os 

Sagum  sive  RAL  .  AN  AM  ft  rudem      *  sedecim 
Ab  usu  *  sex 

In  tapete  rudi  *  viginti  quattuor 

Ab  usu  *  decem 

GEROMATRITA  in  singulis  discipulis  menstruos  *  quinquaginta 
Psedagogo  in  singulis  pueris  menstruos    *  quinquaginta 
Magistro  inslituto  litterarum  in  singulis  pueris  menstnios  *  L 
Calculatori  in  singulis  pueris  menstruos  -x-  septuaginta  qulnque  tl 
Notario  in  singulis  pueris  menstruos  *  septuaginta  quinque 
Liibrario  sive  antiquario  in  singulis  discipulis  menstruos  *  quin- 
quaginta 
Grammatico  GraDCo  sive  Latino  et  Geometrae  in  singulis  discipu- 
lis menstruos  *  ducentos 
Oratori  sive  s(o)fistas  in  singulis  discipulis  menstruos  *  ducentos 
Avvocato  sive  jurisperito  mercedis  in  postulatione   *    ducentos 
quinquaginta 

+  — mulls   strata  detrain  jubet  binisquc  tautum  centuiiciilis  rclictis — Liv.  1.  7.  c.  14.  a  hurse-' 
cloth. 

J  QUOACTILE  ,?.  Coactile.  Atquo  omnes  fere  milites  aut  ex  subcoactis  aut  ex  centonibik* 
aiit  ex  coriis  tunicas  ct  tegmenta  feceraut  quibus  tela  vitarent.  Ca"s.  de  B.  C.  I.  3.  c.  44.  Coac- 
tilis — ex  lanis  coactus  sive  compactus.     Gr.  viKuros. 

§  Ornatum  auro  ponderis  suprascripti  ?  ||  Mercatori  ? 

H  In  strictorii  ?  Tunica,  qua;  ad  corpus  stringerctur ;  nostris  hodic.  .lustaucorps.  Du- 
cange  in  Strictoria.      Vide  et  eund.  in  Stica,  Sticliarium,  Irtxi'ip""'- 

tt  Rallianain  (tunicam)  ?  Tunicam  railam,  tunicam  spissara,  linteura  ca'sitium.  I'laut.  £pid. 
— Raila,  genus  vestis  a  raritate  dictum.     Nonius. 

n   Septuaginta  quinquaginta  B. 
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In  cognitione  *  mille 

Architecto  magistro  per  singulos  pueros  menstruos  *  centum 
Capsario  in  singulis  lavantibus  *  duos 

Balneatori  privatorio  in  singulis  lavantibus  *  duos 
De  pellibus  Babylonicis  seu  Trallianis  sive  Foeniceis 
Pellis  Babylouica  primas  I'ormEe  *  quingentis 

Formae  secundae  *  quadraginta 

Pellis  Tralliana  *  ducentis 

Pellis  Foenic(ea)  *  centum 

Pellis  UACCITFNA  *  trecentis 

De  curiis  bubulis 

Curium  bubulum  infectum  formae  primae    *  quingentis 
Idem  confectum  ad  sole(a)nda  calceamenta    *  septigentis 

quinquagiuta 
Ad  loramenta                                                  *  se(c)entis 
Curium  secundas  formae  infectum                *  trecentis 
a  infec 


a  maxima  infecta 

.  fecta  .... 
,  earis  prima  .  .  . 

factum 

.  .  dina  infecta 
.  ta 
.  .  e  infecta 


ae  formae  infecta 


* 

*  cen(tum) 

*  ducen .  .  . 

*  decern 

*  sedecim 

»  quadraginta 

*  sexaginta 

*  decern 

*  quindecim 


*  septuaginta  V 
■X-  centum 


Pell umque 

Eadem inta 

Pelli 

Eadem  con  

Pellis  castorina (*  cent)um 

Eadem  confecta 

Pellis  ursina  ma uaginta 

Eadem  confecta "^*^ 
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Pellis  lu(p)i  cervarii  f 

Eadem  conf'ecta 

Pellis  vituli  marini *  ducentis  quinquaginta 

Eadem  confecta  *  miHe  quingentis 

Pellis  leopardina  infecta  *  niille 

Eadem  confecta  *  mille  diiccntis  quinquaginta 

Pellis  leonina  confecta  *  mille 

De  tegestribusj 

Tegestre  J  de  caprinis  RELLir^;  n°.  octo    *  sescentis 

PULICARE§tene(rr)imura  et  maximum    *  sescentis 

De  formis  cali(g)aribus 

Formae  cali(g)ares  maximae  *  centum 

Formae  secundae  mensuras  *  octogintu 

Formse  mulie(b)r(e)s  *  sexaginta 

Forma;  infantiles  *  triginta 

De  caligis 

Caligaj  primae  formae  mu(li)onicce  sive  rusticae  par  sine  clavis 

*  cxx 

Caligae  militares  sine  clavo  *  centum 

Ca](cei)  patricii  *  centum  quinqueginta 

Cali(g)a;  senatorum  *  centum 

Cali(g)a3  equestres  *  septuaginta 

Caligse  muliebres  par  1  *  sexaginta 

Ca(m)pagi  militares  *  septuaginta  quinque 
De  (Mul)leis  et  (G)allicis 

(Gall)icae  \iriles  rusticanae  bisoles  par        *  octaginta 

(Gall)ica;  viriles  monosoles  par  *  quinquaginta 

(Gal)lic£e  cursuria;  par  *  sexaginta 

....  rinaj  ||  muliebres  bisoles  par  *  quinquaginta 

....  a5  II  muliebres  monosoles  par  ^*  triginta 
(De  Mull)eis  Babylonicis  et  purpureis  et  foeniceis  et  albis 

Babylonica;  par  *  centum  viginti 

Purpurei  sive  Foenicei  par  *  sexaginta 


(Soc)  ci  v(iriles) .... 
(Soc)ci  muli(e)bres  .  .  . 

(In)auratae 

Socci  Babylonici  puri . 


t  De  lupo  cervario,  vide  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  8.  §  28,  34. 

:  Sesestribus?     Pellibus  ?  —  Segestre,  teges  a  segetibus  facta  ;    postea,  ex  pellibus.     Vide 
Voss.  in  Etymol.  L.  Lat.  h  Pulvinar?  II  Taurinae? 
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Taurinae  inauratse 

Taurinae  lanataj 

Dc  loramentis 

Avertae  f  prima;  for(mae) *  mille  quin  .... 

Scor(di)scum  J  militare *  quingent(is) 

PARAMMAMULARErCU  § *  octingentis 

Capistrum  equestre *  septuaginta 

Frenum  equestre  e usum    *  centum 

Frenum  mulare *  centum  viginti 

Capistrum  mu(lare) *  octaginta 

De  zonis  militar(ibus) 

Zona  Babylonica *  centum 

Item  lata *  ducentis 

Subalare  ||  ba centum 

Zona  alba sexaginta 

Item  digi (quinq)uaginta 

De  utr(ibus) 

(Ut)rem  primae  formae centum  viginti 

(U)trem  olearium  prim e    *  centum 

(U)trem  mercedem  diuT(nam) *  duos 

De  scortiis 

Scortia^  in  sextario  uno  *  viginti 

Thecam  cannaruiu  n  quinque  *  quadraginta 

Flagellum  mulionicum  cum  virga         *  sedecim 

Corigiam  ft  aurigalem  *  duobus 

De  setis  XX  caprinis  sive  cameliinis 

Pilorum  infectorum  P.  1    *  sex 

Pili  neti  ad  (t)abernas  vel  sac(c)os  ||1|  P.  1  *  decern 


t  Maiitica  pera  vel  averta  est.  Vet.  Schol.  in  Hor.  Sat.  1,  6.  v.  107.— sexaginta  libras  sella 
cum  frenis,  sexaginta  itidem  averta  non  transeat.  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  8.  tit.  5.  leg.  47.  a  cloak- 
bag,  &.C. 

I  Scordiscum.     'E<^'nriTwv.  Gloss,  vet.  a  military  saddle. 

§  Paiagauda  niularis  cum ?  an  embroidered  housing  for  a  mule  with  .  .  .  .? 

II  Subalare, — zona  sub  ali  ? 

f  Scortia,— vas  olearium  eo  quod  ex  corio  factum.  Isidor.    Vide  Papi*  Gloss,  et  Ducange. 
tt  Corrigia,— lorf  us  funis— I'/^as,  a  charioteers  or  waggoner's  whip. 
l\  Sa^tiis  n. 

nil  Hair,  prepared  for  the  makers  of  booths  or  tents,  and  sacks.  Tents  made  of  camel  or  goats' 
hair  are  still  common  in  the  Levant. 

VOL.  I.  PART  I.  2  C 
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De  sagmis  t 

Sagma  burdonis  *  trecentis  quinquaginta 

Sagma  asini  *  ducentis  quinquaginta 

Sagma  camelli  *  trecentis  quinquaginta 

De  zabernis  % 

Zabernarum  sive   saccorum  par  habens   pondo   trigin(ta)   * 

quadragentis 
Sacco  PATITNAI  ^  latitudinis  pedum  trium ;   longitudinis 

quantum  fuerit,  pro  singulis  libris  *  sedecim 
De  materiis 
Materia  UIGENIA  ||  (c)ubitorum  n  quingenta  latitudinis  in 

quadrum  cubitorum  quattuor  ■*  quinquaginta  milibus 
Cubitorum   n  quadraginta    quinque  latitudinis   supra  scripti 

*  quadraginta  milibus 
Cubitorum  n  quadraginta  latitudinis  TF  If    *  triginta  milibus 
Cubitorum  n  triginta  quinque  latitudinis  per  quadrum  digito- 

rum  octoginta  *  duodecira  milibus 

Cubitorum  n  viginti  octo  latitudinis   in   quadrum   cubitorum 

quattuor  *  decern  milibus 

Cubitorum  n  triginta  latitudinis  in  quadrum  digitorum  septua- 

ginta  duum  *  octo  milibus 

Cubitorum  n  viginti  octo  latitudinis  in   quadrum    sexaginta 

quattuor  *  ses  milibus 

Cubitorum  n  viginti  quinque  latitudinis  in  quadrum  digitorum 

sexaginta  quattuor  *  quinque  milibus 

Eadem  pretia  etiam  NATECIAEPlNAErUNPTAErTITU- 

TAtt 
-    Materiae  roboreae  cubitorum  quattuordecim  in  longum  latitudi- 
nis in  quadrum  sexaginta  octo  -x-  ducentis  quinquaginta 
Materiae  fraxineae  (c)ubitorum  quattuordecim  in  longum  lati- 


+  Sella  and  Sagma  (il  oLttw,  aiaayfiai)  were  words  of  declining  Latin  for  saddle  and  pack- 
saddle.  Vegetius  (de  Mulomed.  1.  3.  c.  59.)  uses  both ;  but  in  this  inscription  we  only  find 
sagma.     See  Gesner,  Ducange,  and  Vossius  in  Sagma. 

:  Zaberna,  ubi  vestes  ponuntur,  aut  quodlibet  aliud,— area  vel  armariolum.  Papia  Gloss. 

Vide  Ducange. 

§  Patent!  ?    Perhaps  an  open  sack,  as  distinguished  from  the  closed  trunks  of  the  preceding 

article. 

II  Abiegna?  ^  Suprascript. 

tt  Materiae  pinese  sunt  restituta?  It  appears  from  Palladius  (Nov.  c.  15.)  that  timber  of  pine 
was  esteemed  inferior  to  that  of  fir. 
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(tudinis)  in  quadruni  digitorum  quadraginta  octo  *   du- 
centis 
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lictum  sit 

cedere 

nemini 

Frumenti             K         M 

Hordei 

KM 

unum 

Centenum  sive  sicale  f 

K  M 

unum  * 

Mili  pisti 

K  M 

unum  *  cent(um) 

Mili  integri 

K  M 

*  quinquaginta 

Panicii 

K  M 

*  quinquaginta 

Speltae  mundee 

KM 

*  centum 

Scanduloe  sive  speltas 

KM 

*  triginta 

Fabaj  Iressae 

*  centum 

Fabas  non  fress(ae) 

*  sexaginta 

Lenticlae 

*  centum 

Herbiliae 

*  octoginta 

Pisae  fractae 

*  centum 

Pisae  non  fractae 

#  sexaginta 

Ciceris 

*  centum 

Hervi 

*  centum 

Avenae 

*  triginta 

F(o)enigraeci 

*  centum 

Lupini  crudi 

*  sexaginta                               ' 

Lupini  cocti  % 

*  quattuor 

Fasioli  sicci 

*  centum 

(L)ini  seminis 

*  centum  quinquaginta 

.  .  .  .  ae  mundte 

♦  ducentis 

.  .  .  .  sb  mundas 

*  centum 

iae 

*  ducentis 

*  ducentis 

(S)esami 

K  M  unum 

F(o)eni  seminis 

K  M  unum 

*  triginta 

Maedicae§  seminis 

K  M  unum 

*  centum  quinquaginta 

t  Secalc nascitiir    qiialicunque  sol 

lo  cum  cent 

:esii 

mo  grano.  Pliii.  II.  N.  1.  18.  c.  40 

Hinc  t'orsaii  synonyma  centenum. 

\  Bove»  per  hiemem  (lupinum)  coctum  maceratumque  probe  alit.     Colum.  I.  2.  c.  10. 
§  Medica.  Virgil.  Georg.  1. 1.  v.  215. — Varro. — Columel. — Pallad. 
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Cannabis  seminis      K  M  unum  *  quinquaginta 
Vi(c)iae  siccas  K  M  unum  *  octoginta 

Papaveris  K  M  unum  *  centum  quinquaginta 

Cymini  mundi  K  M  unum  *    ducentis 

Seminis  raphanini    K  M  unum  *  centum  quinquaginta 
Sinapis  K  M  unum  *  centum  quinquaginta 

Sinapis  confectae  Itali(cum)  /  unum  *  octo 
Item  de  vinis 

Piceni  Italicum  /  unum  *  triginta 

Tiburtini  Italicum  /  unum  *  triginta 

Sabini  Italicum  /  unum  *  triginta 

Aminnei  Italicum  /  unum  *  triginta 

Sa(e)t(ini)  Italicum  /  unum  *  triginta 

Surrentini  Italicum  /  unum  *  triginta 

Falerini  Italicum  f  unum  *  triginta 

Item  vini  veteris  primi  gustus  Italicum  /  unum  *  viginti 

quattuor 
Vini  veteris  sequentis  gustus  Italicum  f  unum  *  sedecim 
Vini  rustici  Italicum  /  unum  *  octo 

Cervesias  Cami  Italicum  y  unum  *  quattuor 

Zythif  Italicum  /  unum  *  duobus 

Item  Caroeni  Majoni  I  Italicumy'unum  *  triginta 
CRH  ....  Attici  §    Italicum  /  unum  *  viginti  quattuor 
Decoctijl  Italicum  /  unum  *  sedecem 


t   Ex  iisdera  fiunt  et  potus ;  zythum  in  ^gypto cervisia  et  plura  genera  in  Galliu 

aliisque  provinciis.  Plin.  H.  N.  I.  22.  ad  fin.  Wivovai  yoiiv  $uyov  AlyvTrriot,  laXa^toi'  (in  maiii. 
Ka/xoy)  Ylmoyei,  KeXroi  K€pj3r}aia%\  Jul.  African.  Keuroi,  c.  2o.'*lege  iudov,  Kepjiriaiav,  not.  Boivin. 
Vide  J.  H.  Meibom.  de  Cervisiis  ap.  Gronov.  vol.  ix. 

J  Carrenum  ex  musto  factum  cum  tertlA  perditft  dua3  partes  remanserint.  Pallad.  Di-t.  c.  Ui. 
Talmudistii:  ad  Exod.  xix.  1,  sic  describunt :  Vinum  dulce  quod  affertur  ex  Asia.  Asia  may 
explain  the  word  Maeoni. 

§  Crithini  Attici?  KpiQivov,  Athen.  I.  1.  c.  ult.  1.  10.  c.  13,  14.  KpiQivov  Xliifxa.  Phitarcli. 
Sympos.  qu.  2. 

II  De  decoctisex  musto  vide  Plin.  II.  N.  I.  14.— Columei.  I.  12.— Pallad.  Oct. 
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XVI.  On  some  Egyptian  Monuments  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  Collections. 
By  the  Rt.  Hon.  C.  Yorke  and  W.  Martin  Leake,  Esq. 

Read  June  1,  1826. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  on  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
phonetic  powers  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  it  may  now  be  presumed  that 
they  do  exist  to  a  certain  extent.  By  means  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  on 
the  Rosetta  stone,  and  other  Egyptian  monuments, — by  the  persevering  in- 
quiries of  Dr.  Young,  leading  to  discoveries  which  have  been  corroborated 
and  extended  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Bankes  and  Mr.  Salt  in  Egypt,  and 
by  those  of  M.  ChampoUion  in  Europe,  the  fact  itself  has  not  only  been 
clearly  ascertained,  but  the  hieroglyphical  representations  of  the  names  of 
several  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  sovereigns  have  been  identified,  as 
well  as  the  titles  and  attributes  of  some  of  the  deities  of  Egypt,  together 
with  several  of  the  symbols  relating  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  or  to  the 
reverence  of  the  Egyptians  for  their  rulers. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  these  discoveries,  if  pursued  with  judgment 
and  perseverance,  afford  a  prospect  of  throwing  much  new  light  upon 
Egyptian  history,  a  subject  on  which  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans 
possessed  any  extensive  or  accurate  information,  but  to  which  every  new 
proof  of  wealth,  power,  and  civilization,  afforded  by  the  existing  remains  of 
Egyptian  antiquity,  gives  additional  importance.  This  interest  is  still  farther 
heightened  by  the  consideration  that  ancient  Egypt  is  frequently  referred  to 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  particularly  in  the  Books  of  Moses ;  and  that  the 
sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  that  country  was  probably  contemporaneous 
with  the  same  Thebaic  dynasty  of  kings,  in  whose  time  it  is  now  evident 
that  the  arts  as  well  as  the  political  power  of  Egypt  were  in  their  meridian. 

In  following  tliese  inquiries,  one  of  the  chief  requisites  is  the  study  of  the 
Coptic, — a  language  hitherto  little  noticed  by  the  learned,  except  in  so  far  a.s 
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It  mio-ht  assist  in  the  furtherance  of  biblical  criticism.'  Strong  reasons  occur 
for  supposing  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  forms  the  principal  sub- 
stance of  the  Coptic.  It  is  believed  that  many  Coptic  Mss.  are  to  be  found 
in  the  libraries  of  Europe ;  and  as  on  the  other  hand  the  collections  of  Papyri, 
to  which  every  day  is  adding  new  stores,  offer  numerous  writings  in  the 
ancient  language  of  Egypt,  copious  materials  are  thus  afforded  to  an  inve-sti- 
o^ation,  the  successful  result  of  which  would  be  one  of  the  most  important 
acquisitions  to  literature  that  can  well  be  imagined. 

No  opportunity  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  lost  of  procuring  and  pub- 
lishing hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  every  possible  care  being  taken  to  render 
the  copies  accurate  in  the  minutest  details.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that 
the  difficulty  of  studying  hieroglyphics  and  the  slow  progress  that  has 
hitherto  been  made  in  their  explanation,  has  in  great  measure  been  caused 
by  a  want  of  accuracy  in  our  copies  of  them.  It  was  very  natural  that 
travellers  should  have  been  negligent  in  regard  to  figures,  of  which  there 
was  little  expectation  of  ever  understanding  the  meaning.  Since  some 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  them,  however,  more  correct  copies  have  been 
obtained ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  possible  attention  will  in  future  be 
paid   to  that   which   is   so  essential   to   the   progress   of   this   interesting 

inquiry. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  the  objects  just  stated  that  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  decided  upon  continuing  the  publication  of  Dr.  Young's  selection 
of  hieroglyphics.  It  is  partly  with  a  similar  view,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of 
attracting  some  attention  towards  the  Egyptian  antiquities  in  England,  and 
of  throwing  some  light  on  the  history  of  Egyptian  art,  that  two  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  liave  now  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting to  the  Society  sketches  (by  Mr.  Scharf)  of  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  those  monuments,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  in  the  British 
Museum. 

In  conformity  with  the  principal  object  just  stated,  the  specimens  have 
been  selected  in  consequence  of  their  bearing  among  the  hieroglyphical 
characters  inscribed  on  them  some  of  those  shields  or  linear  inclosures,  which 
have  been  ascertained  to  contain  the  titular  or  proper  name  of  the  sovereign 


'  The  learned  Jablonski  must  be  excepted,  although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  devoted  him- 
self too  much  to  etymological  researches. 
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to  whom  the  monument  in  some  manner  relates.  We  have  annexed  copies 
of  the  shields  to  the  drawings  of  the  monuments  on  which  they  are  in- 
scribed, and  we  have  ventured  to  add  an  explanation  of  the  names  founded 
upon  the  system  of  Monsieur  Champollion  and  Mr.  Salt,  not  as  presuming 
to  decide  upon  the  complete  accuracy  of  that  system,  which  may  perhaps 
be  considered  premature,  in  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried,  but 
rather  with  the  view  of  eliciting  the  speculations  and  acuteness  of  those 
who  possess  more  learning  and  ingenuity  than  ourselves. 

C.  Y. 

W.  M.  L. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


PLATE  I. 

Fig.  1.  is  from  a  statue  of  Thebaic  granite  in  Mr.  Salt's  collection 
(purchased  by  the  British  Museum)  and  was  found  at  Karnak.  It  is  broken 
into  three  pieces,  but  might  easily  be  reunited  :  one  arm  and  the  lower  half 
of  the  legs  are  wanting.  From  the  shields  on  the  shoulders  it  appears  to 
be  a  statue  of  Rameses-Sethos,  the  first  king  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  of 
Manetho/  (the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks)  who  may  be  called  the  "  Parie- 
taria  '"^  of  Egypt,  as  Trajan  was  of  the  Romans. 


Catalogue  of  the  Eighteenth  Egyptian  Dynasty,  as  arranged  by  M.  De  Champollion 
FiGEAC.     Vide  Lettres  an  Due  De  Blucas  D'Aulps,  p.  107.    Notice  Chronologique. 


Names  of  Kings  from  the 

Names  of  Kings  according  to 

Length  of 

Years  be- 
fore Christ, 
Julian  style. 

Monuments. 

Manetho,  &c. 

Reigns. 

No. 

Y. 

M. 

1 

Amenof-tep 

Thothmosis,   (son   of    Miphra 
Thothmosis) 

30 

7 

1822 

2 

Thothmosis  I. 

Chebron,  (his  son) 

13 

1791 

3 

Amfln-mai 

Amenophis  I. 

20 

7 

1778 

4 

Aracnset 

Amenses,  (his  sister) 

21 

9 

1757 

5 

Thothmosis  II. 

Miphres  (Moeris)         ^ 

12 

9 

1736 

« 

Amenophis  I. 

Miphra-Thothmosis,  (his  son) 

25 

10 

1723 

7 

Thothmosis  III. 

Thothmosis,  (his  son) 

9 

8 

1697 

8 

Amenophis  II. 

Amenophis  (Memnon) 

30 

5 

1687 

0 

H6r. 

Horus,  (his  son) 

38 

7 

1657 

10 

Tmauhmot 

Acencherses,  (his  daughter) 

12 

1 

1618 

11 

Rameses  I. 

Rathotis,  (her  brother) 

y 

1606 

1-2 

Oiisiroi 

Achencheres,  (his  son) 

12 

5 

1597 

i:j 

Mandouei 

Achencheres,  (his  brother) 

20 

3 

1585 

14 

Rameses  II. 

Armais,  (his  son) 

4 

1 

1565 

1.5 

Itameses  III. 

Rameses,  (his  son) 

1 

4 

1561 

IG 

Rameses-Meiamoim 

Rameses-Meiamoun,  (his  son) 

66 

2 

1559 

17 

Rameses  V. 

Amenophis  Rameses,  (his  son) 

19 

6 

1493 

348 

7 

Nineteenth  Dynasty. 

1     Rameses  VI.    (son   of 

Rameses-Sethos  (Sesostris) 

Rameses  V.) 

55 

1473 

*  Aur.  Victor,  Epit.  c.  CO.  Ammian,  Marcellin.  lib.  xxvii. 
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a.  b.  are  the  prenomen  and  name  of  Amun-mai  Rameses. 

c.  d.  appear  to  contain  the  title  and  name  of  a  king  "  Cnoub  "  or  Cnoubis. 
(See  the  twelfth  name  in  Catalog,  of  Eratosthenes,  and  PL  vii.  Fig.  16. 
No.  5  and  6.) 

The  position  of  these  last  two  shields  on  the  breast  of  the  statue  as  if 
depending  from  a  necklace,  is  not  common. 

Fig.  2.  Fragment  from ;' 

it  is  inscribed  with  the  title  and  name  of  Rameses-Sethos  (Sesostris).  One  of 
the  reliefs  represents  this  king  seated,  wearing  the  royal  cap,  with  which 
he  generally  appears,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  insigne  of  the 
monarchy  of  Upper  Egypt. 

Fig.  3.  Fragment  from 

The  upper  of  the  two  shields  inscribed  on  it  appears  to  contain  the  name  of 
Amun-mai  Osorkon,  second  king  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty  of  Manetho. 
The  other  is  unknown. 

PLATE  II. 

Fig.  4.  This  magnificent  and  unique  statue  of  black  granite,  perfect, 
except  in  a  small  fracture  on  the  chin,  is  from  Mr.  Salt's  collection,  pur- 
chased for  the  British  Museum.  It  was  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
immediately  behind  the  vocal  Colossus  of  Amenophis  (Memnon),  and  is  evi- 
dently a  representation  of  the  same  king.  His  title  and  name  are  sculp- 
tured on  each  side  of  the  seat  and  on  the  agraffe  of  his  cincture ;  these 
names  are  exactly  similar  to  those  on  the  Colossus. 

PL  II.  bis. — Queen  Taia,  wife  of  Amenophis  (Memnon),  from  a  scarabaeus 
of  pebble  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Mountnorris.  The  drawing  is 
magnified  rather  more  than  three  times  tlie  original. 

PLATE  III. 

Fig.  5.  This  is  a  perfect  statue  of  the  lion-headed  goddess  (Neith,   or 


'  We  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  exact  locality  in  which  eacli  of  the  monuments  was 

found  :  but  the  papers  which  accompanied  them  to  England  are  too  incomplete  to  admit  of  this 

very  desirable  object  for  the  present.     It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  greater  part  (if  not  all) 

the  monuments,  of  which  the  original  places  are  here  left  in  blank,  were  brought  from  Thebes. 

VOL.  I.    PART  1.  2d 
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Muth)  from On  each  side  of  the  seat  are  mscribed  the  titles 

and  names  of  "  Amun-mai  Sheshenk,"  (Shishak  of  the  Scriptures)  first  king 
of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  the  Sesonchis  of  the  Greeks.  See  the  ex- 
tracts from  letters  of  M.  Champollion  in  the  Appendix. 

Fig.  G.  This  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  of  the  statues  brought 
from  Egypt.  It  was  procured  by  Mr.  Salt  from  the  ruins  of  Karnak.  It  is 
evidently  a  statue  of  the  same  king,  who  is  represented  by  the  Colossus, 
now  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Turin,  upon  which  M.  de  S.  Quintino,  keeper 
of  the  Museum,  has  published  a  very  elaborate  and  interesting  memoir,' 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  it  is  the  statue  of  the  Osymanduas  of  Diodorus. 
The  identity  of  the  two  personages  represented  by  these  statues  is  proved 
by  the  shields  containing  the  title  and  name  '^  which  are  precisely  the  same 
in  every  particular,  and  it  is  no  less  proved  by  the  leading  character  in  the 
name  (the  symbol  of  the  Deity  from  whom  the  name  is  derived)  having  been 
carefully  erased  from  every  one  of  the  shields  containing  it,  as  well  as  (ac- 
cording to  authentic  information)  from  many  of  the  shields  introduced  into 
the  ornamental  sculptures  of  the  hall  or  chamber  where  Mr.  Salt's  statue  was 
found.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  figure  of  the  Deity  cannot  be  identified 
either  on  this  statue  or  on  that  of  Turin,  except  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  sitting  figure;  other  shields,  however,  exactly  similar  in  other  respects, 
have  been  discovered  in  various  places,  in  which  the  figure  is  ascertained 
to  be  that  of  the  Deity  Mandoui  or  Mandouri  (a  form  of  Phre).  We  may 
venture,  therefore,  to  call  this  sovereign  Mandouei,  or  Mandourei,  and  the 
name  may  be  read  Mandouei-men-Phtha ;  a  different  prince  from  him  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  brother  and  successor  of  the  Osirei  of  Belzoni's 
tomb ;  and  who  ranks  as  the  thirteenth  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  ac- 
cording to  Champollion's  list  (the  Achencheres  II.  of  Manetho).  On  re- 
ference to  the  shields  containing  the  titles  and  name  of  the  latter,'  (in 
•Champollion,  Salt,  S.  Quintino,  &c.)  the  distinctions  will  become  obvious. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  pains  that 
have  been  taken  to  erase  the  principal  character  forming  the  name  of  this 
prince,  in  so  many  instances.     Was  it  done  by  the  priests,  because  the  king 


■  Lezione  Archeologiche  del  Cavalier  Giulio  di  San  Quintino,  dc.  Torino,  1825.     See  in  I'l. 
XV.  c.  a  sketch  of  this  statue  taken  from  S.  Quintino. 

'On  both  statues  the  title  and  name  are  repeated  six  times. 
3  Se«  PI.  XV. 
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was  unpopular  ?  and  can  it  then  be  the  great  Osymanduas  ?  Mandouei  may 
indeed  be  the  Greek  Mandyas,  but  there  are  no  signs  corresponding  with 
the  title  Osh  (Great)  whence  Otru  in  Greek;  see  S.  Quintino,  and  particu- 
larly in  PI.  XV.  c.  the  name  of  the  sacred  scribe  Osh-Mandou  in  phonetic 
hieroglyphics,  alluded  to  by  him. 

Fig.  7.  A  fragment  from inscribed  with  the  usual 

title  or  prenomen  of  Amenophis-Memnon. 


PLATE  IV. 

Fig.  8.  This  is  a  beautiful  fragment  from  Mr.  Salt's  collection,  brought 

from The  shields  contain  the  title  and  name  of  an 

ancient  king  unknown.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  characters  supposed  to 
contain  the  name  (being  under  the  Goose  mid  Circle  signifying  Son  of  the 
Sun,)  are  exactly  similar  to  those  stated  to  form  the  prenomen  or  title  of 
Psammetichus  the  Second.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  it  may 
belong  to  some  prince  of  the  Saitic  dynasty. 

Fig.  9.  Fragment  of  a  statue  from  Mr.  Salt's  collection  from  Thebes. 
.     .     The  title  and  name  are  those  of  Amenophis-Memnon. 

Fig.  10.  Fragment  of  another  statue  from    the   same  collection,    of  the 
same  king,  with  the  same  title  and  name. 

Fig.  11.  This  is  a  fine  fragment  from  the  same  collection,  inscribed  with 
the  titles  and  name  of  Rameses-Sethos  (Sesostris  the  Great). 


PLATE  V. 

i^.  12.  A  fragment  from  the  same  collection,  brought  from 

representing  the  youthful  king  Horus  supported  by  the  Deity  Mendes  (Amun- 
Generator).  The  shields,  which  are  quite  perfect,  contain  the  usual  title  and 
name  of  this  king,  who  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Amenophis-Memnon, 
and  the  ninth  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  Vide  Manetho,  Champol- 
lion,  &c. 

Fig.  13.  This  large  fragment  from  the  same  collection  may  be  considered 
highly  curious,  as  the  shields  containing  the  title  and  name  of  the  king  are 
very  similar  to  those  on  the  Brescia  sarcophagus,  called    "  the  Tomb  of 
Alexander ;"  as  well  as  to  those  on  the  two  small  obelisks  of  black  basalt 
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m  the  British  Museum,  and  also  to  those  sculptured  over  the  head  of  the 
hero  (probably  the  royal  founder)  of  the  Temple  of  Amun  in  the  Oasis  {vide 
Minutoli  Tempel  von  Amun  Atlas  PL  xxiii.,  &c.).  The  characters  are  often 
indistinct,  but  they  seem  to  contain  the  name  of  A.  K.  HoR.  (Achoris  ?)  or 
U.  K.  HoR.    (Uchoreus  the  founder  of  Memphis  ?).     See  Diodorus. 

Fig.  14.  A  very  beautiful  fragment  from  the  collection  of  Lord  Belmore. 
It  is  the  low^er  half  of  a  queen  habited  like  Neith  or  Muth,  in  the  plumage 
of  the  sacred  vulture,  seated  in  w^hat  appears  to  be  a  boat :  on  the  shield  the 
character  of  the  sacred  vulture  W\i)\  the  female  emblems  is  tw^ice  repeated, 
and  probably  confers  the  name  hitherto  unknow^n.  (Quaere  Nitocris  or 
Thermuthis?) 

PLATE  VL 

Fig.  15.  The  magnificent  sarcophagus  from  Alexandria  (called  Alex- 
ander's). 

Among  its  multifarious  ornaments,  the  shields  containing  the  title  and 
name  of  the  king  for  whom  it  was  destined,  are  copiously  scattered.  These 
have  been  alluded  to  before,  and  seem  to  authorise  the  supposition  that  it 
belonged  to  A.  K.  HoR.  (Achoris  ?)  or  U.  K.  HoR.  (Uchoreus  ?)  Should 
they  prove  similar  to  those  on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Ammon,  the  cir- 
cumstance would  be  highly  interesting. 


PLATE  VIL     ' 

Fig.  16.  This  is  a  perfect  column  of  granite  in  three  pieces  (easily  to  be 
reunited)  from  Mr.  Salt's  collection,  brought  from  a  house  at  Cairo,  and 
probably  first  from  the  ruins  of  Memphis.  It  is  covered  with  shields  con- 
taining titles  and  names  of  ancient  kings.  At  first  sight,  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  it  might  prove  a  monument  similar  to  the  tablet  of  Abydus,  but 
we  have  been  unable  to  distinguish  more  than  six  distinct  shields  in  the  seven 
circles  of  scrolls  which  surround  it.  Two  of  them,  (a)  and  (c),  are  not  unlike 
the  prenomen  of  Rameses-Sethos  (Sesostris),  but  they  are  not  the  same ;  (d) 
is  similar  to  one  found  among  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and  might  possibly  be 
read  Amun-Re-Mai  "  Tamur"  (Thamyris?).  (e)  (f)  are  the  same  as  those 
mentioned  in  PL  i.  Fig.  i.  and  appear  to  be  the  titles  and  name  of  a  king 
Cnoub  (Cnoubis  ?). 
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Fig.  17.  One  of  the  small  obelisks  of  black  basalt  brought  from  Alex- 
andria, mentioned  in  Description  de  L'Egypte,  Antiquit^s,  Vol.  v.  PL  xxi. 
The  title  and  name  of  the  king  have  already  been  alluded  to,  as  being  similar 
to  those  sculptured  on  the  Brescia  sarcophagus,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Ammon  ;  except  that  the  head-dress  of  the  sitting  Deity  is  more 
like  that  of  Gom,  (Hercules)  than  to  that  of  Athur   (Venus). 


PLATE  VIII. 

Fig.  18.  Statue  of  the  lion-headed  goddess  (Neith  or  Muth)  from  .  . 
.  .  .  It  is  inscribed  with  the  title  and  name  of  Amenophis-Memnon, 
and  was  probably  dedicated  by  that  monarch. 

Fig.  19.  The  sarcophagus  from  Boulac,  mentioned  in  Description  de 
L'Egypte,  Antiquit^s,  Vol.  v.  Fl.  xxiii.  On  the  only  shield  which  is  legible, 
is  the  title  or  name  of  a  king  unknown :  from  the  characters  of  the  owl,  a 
type  of  Neith  (Athena),  it  is  probably  the  name  of  one  of  the  Saitic  dynasty. 

Fig.  20.  This  fragment  has  the  7ia))ie  of  Amenophis,  (Amenoph-tep)  with 
that  of  his  queen  Pooh-mes  (or  Aah-mes)  Nan^- Atari,  which  almost  always 
accompanies  the  name  of  that  king.' 

Fig.  21.  This  altar  or  base  is  inscribed  with  the  title  (prenomen)  of 
Amenoph-tep.      Vide  Tablet  of  Abydus,  Champollion,  Salt,  &c. 

Fig.  22.  Fragment  inscribed  with  the  title  and  name  of  Amenoph-tep  : 
on  the  relief  his  queen  is  sitting  by  him. 

Fig.  23.  Fragment  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Amun-mai  Rameses. 
(Qu.  Rameses  II.?). 

PLATE  IX. 

Fig.  24.  A  perfect  group  of  three  figures  in  calcareous  sand-stone 
coloured,  from  Mr.  Salt's  collection.  On  the  plinth  is  inscribed  the  title  or 
prenomen  of  Amenophis  I.  of  Champollion. 


'  See  in  PI.  xvi.  a  remarkable  representation  of  a  sacrifice  of  incense  performed  by  a  king 
to  his  deified  ancestors.  By  the  siiiclds  it  appears  to  be  an  oblation  made  by  Ptha-men  Man- 
douei,  thirteenth  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  to  Amenophis  or  Amenophtep,  first  king  of  the 
same  dynasty,  and  to  his  queen  Atari.     The  sketch  is  taken  from  M.  de  S.  Quintino. 
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Fi(r.  25.  A  monument  of  red  granite,  brought  from  Karnak  by  Mr.  Salt. 
It  appears  to  be  part  of  an  altar,  surrounded  by  six  full-length  figures, 
hand-in-hand,  in  high  relief,  which  on  examination  are  the  reduplication  of 
those  of  a  king  placed  between  the  Deities  Athur  (Venus)  and  Mandouri. 
Above  the  king  is  a  perfect  shield  containing  the  title  of  Thothmosis  (Moeris.). 
This  is  among  the  finest  and  most  curious  relics  brought  from  Thebes, 


PLATE  X. 

Fia-.  26.  Appears  to  have  been  an  altar.  It  is  inscribed  with  a  repetition 
of  two  shields  containing  the  title  and  name  of  an  ancient  king.  The  name 
has  been  purposely  erased  in  both  instances.  The  title  is  apparently  the 
same  as  one  in  the  Tablet  of  Abydus.  See  the  frontispiece  of  Mr.  Salt's 
book,  shield  Jifth  of  first  line. 

Fio\  27  and  28.  Fragments  of  a  beautiful  frieze  in  black  basalt,  brought 
from  Alexandria.  Fig.  28  is  inscribed  with  the  title  and  name  of  Psamme- 
tichus  II.  Those  of  Fig.  27  are  not  easily  deciphered,  but  probably  belong 
to  one  of  the  Saitic  dynasty.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  Necho,  but  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  name.  The  true  title  and  name  of  Necho  are  given  by 
Salt,  PI.  IV.  Fig.  29. 

PLATE  XI. 

Fig.  29.  A  lustral  vessel   from inscribed  with  the  title 

and  name  of  Rameses-Sethos  (Sesostris). 

Fig.  30.  A  fragment  inscribed  with  five  shields  ;  the  upper  one  appears 
to  be  a  Rameses.     The  two  lower  ones  are  queens  unknown. 

Fig.  31.  A  small  tablet  grouped  with  five  figures  in  relief:  above  the  king 
are  the  title  and  name  of  Amenoph-tep,  and  behind  the  female  is  the  name 
of  his  queen  Pooh-mes  (or  Aah-mes)  Nan6- Atari. 

Fig.  32.  Fragment  with  three  figures  in  relief.  Above  one  of  them  are 
the  titles  and  name  of  a  Rameses,  but  varied  from  any  of  the  above. 

Fiir.  33.  Fragrment  inscribed  with  two  titles  and  names,  which  seem  to  be 
those  of  Rameses-Meiamoun  and  Sesostris,  varied  in  some  degree  from  the 
usual  sculptures. 

Fig.  34.  Tablet  with  three  figures,  a  king  adoring  Mars?  and  Phre. 


J^ti>if!j!  ^7'^i^^^ 
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Above  him  are  shields  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Kaisar-Beeres  ?     (Quaere 
Verus,  or  Severus?). 

Fig.  35.  Tablet  with  two  figures.  Shield,  &c.  unknown. 
Fig.  36.  Tablet  inscribed  with  the  name  of  a  queen  unknown.' 
Fig.  36.  bis.  The  upper  half  of  a  statue  of  Sesostris,  or  Rameses  the  Great. 
It  was  found  in  the  island  of  Elephantine,  (the  upper  extremity  of  the  royal 
cap  only  being  then  above  the  soil)  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Col.  Leake,  who 
brought  it  to  England.  On  the  right  shoulder  is  the  prenomen,  and  on  the 
left  the  name  of  the  monarch.    Compare  Fig.  1,  2,  29. 


PLATE  XIL 

Fig.  37.  The  base  of  a  statue  with  part  of  its  feet,  of  black  basalt. 
The  hieroglyphic  inscription  in  front  of  the  right  foot  contains  a  shield  in- 
scribed with  a  title  which  is  followed  by  the  name  of  a  Psammetichus, 
not  included  within  the  usual  oval  or  shield.  The  final  K  of  the  name 
PSAMTK  is  wanting,  the  margin  of  the  stone  being  injured. 

PLATE  XIII. 

Fig.  38.  A  beautiful  Torso  of  black  basalt:  on  the  agraffe  of  the  cincture 
are  the  title  and  name  of  Psammetichus  I.  This  monument,  as  well  as  the 
preceding,  were  brought  from  Sais  by  the  late  Dr.  Clarke,  who  presented 
them  to  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge.  They  are  now  deposited  in  the 
vestibule  of  that  building. 

PLATE  XIV. 

Fig.  39.  This  drawing  represents  a  very  interesting  monument  now  de- 
posited in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  which  it  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Belzoni,  who  extracted  it  from  one  of  the  royal  sepulchres 
at  Thebes.  Among  the  hieroglyphics  which  surround  the  border,  are  the 
shields  containing  the  well-known  title  and  name  of  Rameses-Meiamoun, 


'  Tliis  and  the  two  following  are  from  sketches  by  Mr.  Harraden. 
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whence  it  appears  that  the  monument  was  the  cover  of  the  sarcophagus 
of  that  monarch,  with  his  image  represented  upon  it.  The  countenance  of 
the  king,  which  is  perfect  (though  not  quite  done  justice  to  by  the  artist  as 
to  beauty  and  expression),  is  similar  to  that  represented  on  the  numerous 
sculptures  which  ornament  the  tomb,  and  some  of  which  are  given  in  the 
Description  de  I'Egypte.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  an  opportunity 
has  been  alibrded  by  the  kind  attention  of  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Browne,  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  of  subjoining  in  the  Appendix  extracts  of  two  letters 
addressed  to  him  byM.  Champollion  upon  the  subject  of  this  sculpture.  It 
appears  that  in  the  early  part  of  1823,  a  communication  was  made  from 
Cambridge  to  M.  Champollion  accompanied  by  a  drawing  of  the  object, 
requesting  his  opinion  upon  it ;  and  it  happened  fortunately  that  the  same 
artist  was  employed  on  that  occasion  as  upon  the  present. 

Plates  XVII,  xviii,  xix,  contain  the  names  of  Egyptian  kings,  which,  by 
the  favour  of  Lieutenant  Henry  Lewis,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  lately  returned 
from  Egypt,  we  have  been  permitted  to  select  from  a  great  number  of  shields 
copied  by  him.  They  contain  several  of  the  names  already  referred  to, 
together  with  some  others,  which  appear  to  be  not  less  interesting. 


No. 
1.  Amenophis  I.  of  Champollion,  from  an  excavated  rock  below  Ibrini. 
'2.  Title  (prenomen)  of  Thothmosis  II.  (Mceris),  from  Gourjjou. 
2a.  Name  of  the  same,  from  the  ^'anite  gateway  there. 

3.  Title  and  name  of  the  same,  from  Medinet-Habou. 

4.  Amenophis  II.  (Memnon),  from  the  vocal  Colossus  at  Thebes. 

5.  Taia,  (of  Champollion)  his  queen  ;   from  the  same  statue.   [The  name  of  a  queen  with  a  title 

or  prenomen  is  rare.] 
G.  Horus,  son  of  Memnon;  from  the  catacombs  of  Hadjar-Silsili. 

7.  a.  h.  c.  d.  four  shields  of  Araenoph-Meranon  and  his  son  Horus  intermixed  ;  from  a  column 

at  Luxor. 

8.  Osirei,  from  Belzoni's  tomb  in  the  Biban  al  Molouk. 

9.  Another  Mandouei,  (<|u;vre  Osymanduas  of  S.  Quititino)  from  one  of  the  tombs.  [Mr.  Lewis 

thinks  the  character  of  the  Deity  forming  the  name  is  uncertain.]     It  is  unknown  when 

this  king  reigned. 
10.   Rameses  II.  of  Champollion  (Hor-mai  or  Armais  ^),   from  over  the  head  of  the  king  at  El- 

Ebek. 
10a.  Mandouei,  (brother  of  Osirei  ?)   from  over  the  head  of  the  king  at  El-Ebek. 
\0h.  The  same,  from  the  Great  Hall  at  Camac. 
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1I«.  Rameses-Meiamoun,  from  the  abacus  of  a  colurari  at  El-Ebek. 

116.  The  same  over  the  head  of  the  liero  at  Mediuet-Habou. 

1  Ic.  The  same  from  his  tomb  at  Biban  El-Molouk. 

12a.  Rameses-Sethos  (Sesostris),  from  the  shoulders  and  agraffe  of  the  fallen  Colossus  at  Metra- 

henny  (Memphis). 
126.  The  same,  from  the  shoulders  of  the  great   fallen   Colossus  of  the  Memnonium,   Western 

Thebes. 
12c.  The  same,  from  one  of  the  tombs  in  Biban  El-Molouk.     [Query,  which  ?  ] 
13a.  The  name  of  the  same  king,  from  the  statues  and  obelisks  at  Luxor. 
1:36.  The  name  of  the  same  king,  from  the  great  temple  at  Ebsambul. 
14.   The  name  of  the  same  kinii,  from  the  small  temple  at  ditto. 
Ij.   His  queen  Ari  (of  Charapollion,)  from  the  same  small  temple. 
16a.  A  queen,  Neith-Osri  (Nitocris?),  from  one  of  the  tombs  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the 

Biban  El-Molouk. 
1G6.  c.  Shields  of  kings  unknown,  from  the  same  tomb. 
ICid.  e.  Shields  of  a  king,  Tamur  (Thamyris  ?)  from   the  same  tomb.     [Qu.  if  the  character  of 

Osiris  in  it  is  correct  ?]  Vide  PL  vii.  I6d. 

17.  Osortasen,  from  the  door-way  of  a  tomb  at  Beni-Hassan. 

18.  Sheshenk  (Shishak),  from  the  Hall  at  Karnak. 

19.  Hakor,  or  Ochor,  from  Eileithuia.     [Qu.  Ph'Ochor — Bocchoris?] 

20.  Tirhaka,  from  Medinet-Habou. 

21.  Psammetichus  the  Great,  from  the  large  rock  nearPhilae. 

22.  Unknown,  probably  a  Saitic  king,  from  ditto. 

23.  Psaraten,  or  Psammetinus?  from  obelisks  at  Luxor. 

2-ia.  The  characters  over  the  head  of  the  sphinx  in  the  bas-relief  on  the  granite  tablet,  in 
the  small  temple  found  by  Captain  Caviglia,  between  the  legs  of  the  colossal  sphinx  at 
the  pyramids  of  Gize.  They  are  accompanied  by  the  shield  (246)  which  contains  the 
name  of  a  Thothmosis. 

2j  a  and  6.  Shields  with  the  title  and  name  of  Thothmosis  (the  third  of  Champollion)  ;  they  are 
placed  over  the  head  of  a  king,  who  is  represented  as  performing  sacred  rites  before  the 
sphinx  in  the  tablet  above-mentioned.  They  also  form  a  principal  part  of  the  ornaments 
which  are  sculptured  on  the  same  relief.  On  examining  the  whole  sculpture  of  this  gra- 
nite tablet,  and  considering  the  place  where  it  was  found,  it  appears  to  offer  a  description 
of  religious  rites  performed  by  Thothmosis  IIL,  before  the  sphinx  itse/f  (possibly  at  its 
consecration):  the  characters  above  the  head  of  the  sphinx  may  give  the  title  Ma- Re 
the  Mares  '  (IWwiwpos)  of  Eratosthenes,  and  the  Maris  of  Herodotus;  and  as  the  name 
of  Thothmosis  accompanies  this  sculpture,  placed  in  the  manner  of  a  deity,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  colossal  sphinx  itself  {of  which  the  figure  on  the  tablet  may  be  the 
representation)  was  intended  as  a  symbol  of  the  deified  Thothmosis- Maris  himselj  ;  and 
that  his  grandson  Thothmosis  IIL  is  here  represented  as  performing  the  rites  of  conse- 
cration  to  the  uphiux,   when  finished.     On  one  of  the  smaller /u^ra/  tablets   (of  sand- 


'  Vide  Jablonski  Opuscula,  Lug.  Bat.  1«01,  p.  132,  in  voce  Maprjt. 
vol..   1.    P.VIIT  1.  2  E 
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stone)  in  the  same  chapel,  is  sculptured  a  similar  representation  of  religious  rites  performed 
before  the  sphinx,  with  the  same  sacred  title  over  its  head  ;  but  the  king  who  is  perform- 
ing them,  has  over  his  head  the  title  and  name  of  Rameses-Sethos  (Sesostris),  similar  to 
those  in  Nos.  12  and  13.  supra. 

•>(!.  The  name  of  Alexander  on  each  side  of  his  prenomen,  from  the  adytum  at  Luxor. 

27.  Unknown,  from  the  Propylon  at  Philae,  the  same  at  Pselcis. 

APPENDIX,  No.  1. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  J.  F.  ChampoUion  to  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Browne, 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  subject  of  the  name  inscribed  on  the 
lid  of  a  sarcophagus,  brought  by  Mr.  Belzoni  from  one  of  the  royal  sepul- 
chres at  Thebes,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Paris,  June  3,  1«23. 


m^^Kiigpii 


On  trouve  dans  cette  inscription  hi^roglyphique,'  comme  dans  toutes  les 
autres  inscriptions  Egyptiennes  k  quelque  6poque  qu'elles  appartiennent, 
un  melange  des  trois  esp^ces  de  signes  employes  simultanement  dans  tons  les 
textes  hi^roglyphiques  ;  c'est  a  dire  des  signes  Jigaratifs,  des  signes  symbo- 
lique.s,  et  des  signes  plwnetiqucs  (ou  exprimant  le  son)  et  tels  que  je  les  ai 
determines  dans  ma  lettre  a  M.  Dacier,  qui  contient  la  premiere  partie  de 
mon  alphabet  des  hi^roglyphes. 

Cette  inscription  se  traduit  exactement : — "  Osiris  ou  bien  VOsirien,  roi 
du  peuple  oheissant,  seigneur  du  monde,  €que  le  soleil  et  Sate  protegeiit,  le 
eh6ri    d'AmounJl    le  Jils   du   soleil,   aimant   les  dieux,  seigneur  des  trois   regions 

(  RAMSES  le  martial  J  defunt:' 

Osiris  (ou  VOsirien)  qui  commence  cette  l^gende,  est  une  formule  qu'on 
trouve  toujours  immcdiatement  avant  les  titres  et  le  nom  propre  des  defunts 
de  toutes  les  classes  mentionnes  dans  les  papyrus,  les  stales,  sur  les  figurines, 
et  les  momies.  Osiris  est  le  nom  du  Dieu  souverain  de  VAmenti  ou  enfer 
des  Egyptiens,  sous  la  jurisdiction  du  quel  (l^taient  places  tous  les  hommes  a 
I'instant  ou  ils  cessaient  de  vivre. 


'  The  reader  will  find  these  hioroglyphical  characters  more  carefully  delineated  in  the  Plate 
(XIV.)  representing  the  monument  to  which  Mr.  C's  letter  refers. 
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Les  titres  Roi,  Seigneur  du  Monde,  Fils  du  Soleil,  etc.,  propres  aux  seuls 
souverains  de  I'Egypte,  nous  indiquent  sans  mil  doute  que  la  figure  sculpt^e 
sur  le  couvercle,  est  celle  d'un  roi  Egyptian  dont  le  sarcophage  renfermait 
le  corps  embeaum^. 

Les  deux  cartouches  ou  encadrements  elliptiques  Tindiquent  dailleurs 
assez  par  eux-memes.  Le  premier  contient  le  prenom  royal  du  souverain, 
et  le  second  son  nom  propre  RAMSS  qu'on  peut  prononcer  Ram^sfes  ou 
Ramst-s.  Ce  roi  ne  fut  done  ni  un  Ptolemee,  ni  un  empereur  Roniain, 
mais  bien  un  roi  de  race  Egyptienne,  un  des  anciens  Pharaons. 

Le  canon  chronologique  de  Manethon  mentionne  en  efFet  dans  les  xviii=  et 
xix'  dynasties,  plusieurs  rois  qui  ont  porte  le  nom  de  Rameses  ou  Ramses ; 
il  ne  s'agit  plus  que  de  savoir  auquel  d'entre  eux  appartenait  le  sarcophage. 

Le  contenu  du  premier  cartouche,  c'est  a  dire  le  prenom  du  roi,  et  le  titre 
Martial  qui  accompagne  le  nom  propre  dans  le  second,  d^cident  promptement 
cette  question. 

Je  connais,  par  une  foule  de  monuments  Egyptiens,  les  cartouches  d'un 
Pharaon  Ramses,  dont  le  nom  est  toujours  suivi  d'un  titre  forme  des  deux 

caractt-res    f  n    et  dont  le  dernier  est  le  nom  symbolique  du  dieu  INIars 

Egyptien:  j'ai  traduit  ce  titre  par  martial. 

Les  cartouches  contenant  le  prenom  de  ce  meme  roi,  varient  dans  I'ordre 

des  trois  derniers  signes   qui    se  lisent  tantot     alJ^    Amox-jiei  (cheri 

d'Ammon)  et  tantot      Tj  t^    Mei-a  Jiox  (Aimant  Amnion,  cherissant  Amman  J. 

J'ai  souvent  observe  ces  variations  sur  un  seul  et  meme  monument ;  mais  la 
derniere  (Alei-amon)  est  beaucoup  plus  frequente.  Or  Manethon  nomme 
expressement  le  Roi  Rameses  JMeiamon  ou  Mei-Amoun.  II  est  indubitable 
que  c'est  lu  le  prince  mentionne  dans  I'inscription  du  couvercle  de  sarco- 
phage, transports  a  Cambridge. 

Je  savois  deja  par  plusieurs  dessins,  dont  quelques-uns  ont  h€  graves 
dans  la  description  de  I'Egypte  (tome  ii.  P/.  x,  xj,  xii,  xvii.)  que  le  Roi 
Ramses- Mei-amon  avait  execut6  de  grands  ouvrages  a  Thebes,  et  que  le  v' 
tombeau  royal  k  I'Est,  dans  la  vallee  de  Biban-El-Molouk  ;\  Thebes,  vaste 
excavation  orn6e  d'une  quantity  prodigieuse  de  sculptures  et  de  peintures, 
etait  le  tombeau  de  ce  Pharaon.  Le  double  cartouche  qui  forme  la  legeude 
royale  de  ce  prince  et  dans  lequel  on  lit  tantdt  Amon-mei  Ramses,  comme 
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8ur  le  couvercle,  et  tantut  Mci-amon  Ramses  indiff(^Temment,  est  grave  a 
Tentrce  m6me  de  ce  tombeau,  au  dessus  de  Timage  du  roi  reproduite  iin 
tres  grand  nombre  de  fois,  ainsi  que  sur  les  pieds  des  magnifiques  fauteuils 
sculpt^s  dans  une  des  salles  de  cette  catacombe.'  Et  c'est  pr^cis^ment  de 
ce  m^me  tombeau  que  M.  Belzoni  a  retir^  le  couvercle  de  sarcophage  que 
vous  avez  ;\  Cambridge. 

II  est  done  certain  que  ce  couvercle  appartient  au  sarcophage  du  Pharaon 
liamses-Mciamon,  16'  roi  de  la  xviii'  dynastie  dite  Diospolitaine,  parceque 
les  rois  qui  la  composent  ^taient  d'une  famille  de  Thebes,  ville  dans  le 
voisinage  de  laquelle  6tait  aussi  leur  sepulture. 

Ramses  ou  Raniesses-Meiamon  fut  un  prince  guerrier  qui,  pendant  un  tres 
long  regne,  orna  I'Egypte  de  monuments  magnifiques  :  le  palais  de  Medinet- 
Abou  :\  Thebes  est  un  de  ses  ouvrages.  II  vecut  a  la  fin  du  xv'  sifecle  avant 
.1.  C.  et  fut  le  pere  d'Amenophis  III.  pere  de  Ramses  le  Grand,  qu "on  a  aussi 
appel6  Sesostris,  Scthos,  et  Sesoosis. 

Ramses  le  Grand,  ou  Sesostris,  eut  un  nom  et  un  prenom  hieroglyphiques 
qu'on  ne  saurait  confondre  avec  ceux  de  Rams^s-M^iamon  son  ayeul,  ceux 
de  Ramsfes  le  Grand. 


M^% 


signifient:  le  roi,  etc.  Que  Re  (le  soleil)  ct  Sate  protcgent,  Vapprouve  par  le 
soleil,  le  clu-ri  d^Amoun  Rams's.  On  voit  que  cette  l^gende  royale  diflfere 
de  la  pr^cedente  par  le  titre  approuve  par  le  soleil  que  ne  porte  jamais  Ratmes- 

meiamon,  qui,  lui-m6me,  prend  les  titres  de     [   f]    ^I(i>'linl  et  de    n  ti±i 

ckcrissant-amouu  (Meiamon)  que  Sesostris  h.  son  tour  ne  prit  jamais.'  Tons 
les  autres  rois  des  xviii'  et  xix=  dynasties  qui  ont  eu  Ramses  pour  nom  propre, 
se  distinguent  egalement  les  uns  des  autres  par  des  titres  particuliers,  soit 
dans  le  premier  soit  dans  le  second  cartouche  de  leurs  legendes. 

Vous  avez  t(f"moigne  le  desir,  Monsieur,  de  connaitre  aussi  mon  o])inion  sur 
la  synonimic  du  roi  Egyptien  que  la  Bible  nomme  pvw,  \)it:v  qu'on  prononce 
Sesak,  Shosliak,  et  Sheshok ;  ce  n'est  point,  comme  on  a  pu  le  croire,  le  memo 
Pharaon  que  Sesostris  (i?fl'/«se.y  le  Grand) ;  ce  dernier  ayant  vccu  sans  au- 
cun  doute  vers  le  milieu  du  xiv'  siecle  avant  notre  ^re,  ne  pent  avoir  rien  de 


'   [  ]  Descript.  de  I'Egypte  Antiq.  Vol.  ii.  PI.  Lxxxix. 

*  Sei  quscre  de  epithet.    "  Martini."  Vide  PI.  xviii.  12c.,  &c. 
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commun  avec  Scsak  qui  prit  Jerusalem  et  vainquit  Roboam  fils  de  Salomon 
vers  le  x'  siecle  avant  J.  C.  Mais  si  nous  rapproclions  avec  soin  la  chronolo- 
gie  de  Manethon  et  celle  de  Thistoire  sainte,  noas  trouverons  que  I'historien 
Egyptien  place  dans  le  meme  temps  que  Roboam  le  regne  d"un  Pharaon, 
prince  guerrier  et  chef  de  la  xxii°  dynastie  dite  des  Babastites.  II  nomme 
ce  roi  Sesonchis,  Xsa-oyx^is,  ce  qui  est  bien  ^videmment  le  Sesak,  le  Shoshak,  ou 
le  S/ies/iokde  TEcriture.  J'ai  trouv6  d'ailleurs  le  nom  propre  hi6-oglyphique 
de  ce  roi  Egyptien,  dont  il  existe  je  crois  une  statue  en  granit  dans   la 

Mus^e  Britannique  inscrit  ^,.T.Y  Jj2^  ^^'^jf    Sc/ihc/ionk  (Sheshonk) 

conform^ment  a  Torthographe  de  Mant'thon." 


Another  Extract. 

Autre   exemple  dans  la  partie  voisine  des  pieds  ou  Ion  distingue  encore 
tres  bien  les  signes. 

fils  du 
defunt   Soleil 


Le  Roi  (voir  I'autre  Ramses,  &c. 

Osiris  (legende  susdite) 

Ce  surnom  d'0«mdonn6  k  tous  les  simples  particuliers  et  auxrois  dans  leurs 
legendes  funfebres,  est  une  suite  de  la  manie  de  tout  symboliser  qu'avaient  les 
Egyptiens,  et  d'apres  laquelle  ils  assimilaient  tous  les  personnages  mort.s  au 
dieu  Osiris  qu'on  supposait  avoir  ete  lui-meme  mis  a  moi^t  par  Typhon  ;  c'est 
pour  cela  et  par  suite  de  cette  assimilation,  que  le  roi  Ramses  est  represente 
sur  le  couvercle  de  son  sarcophage,  dans  le  costume  et  arm^  de  tous  les 
insignes  du  dieu  Osiris  lui-m^me  :  il  a  de  plus  au  dessus  de  sa  tfite  et  entre 
les  deux  legendes,  I'image  de  la  de<!'sse  Netph6  mfere  d'Osiris,  dont  le  nom 

nhonetiquc  ^_    /NTI'E        \  doit 6tre  ainsi  form^  tlTendroit  ou  votre 

*  ^        i^  -:j    VouMPHE,/ 

desinateur  a  marque  quelques  traits  vagues ;  le  roi  sous  la  forme  d'Osiris  est 
soatenu  a  droite  par  la  deesse  Nep/iti/s  soeur  d'Osiris,  et  ;\  gauche  par  /v/.v 
soeur  et  femme  du  m^me  dieu. 

'  See  PI.  111.  fig.  5. 
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Aucun  auteur  ne  parle  de  la  d^esse  Egyptienne  Sate,  qui  est  representee 

figurativement    ft  s?  dans  le  prenom  du  roi,  mais  elle  est  express^ment  men- 

tionn^e  dans  la  dcdicace  G?'ecgite  d'un  autel  trouv^  aux  cataractes,  sur  lequel 
on  lit  ZATEI  THI  KAI  HPAI,  a  Sate  (pu  Sat^s)  qui  est  anssi  Hera;  ce  qui 
assimile  la  deesse  Egyptienne  Sate  a  la  Junon  des  Latins,  TH^ra  des  Grecs. 
D'un  autre  cot^,  j"ai  trouv6  I'image  de  cette  deesse  representee  avec  une 
grande  plume  ou  feuille  sur  la  tete,  dans  une  foule  de  bas-reliefs  et  de  pein- 
tures,  ayant  prfes  d'elle  son  nom  hieroglyphique  forme  de  signes  phonetiques 


qui  se  lisent  sans  difficulte  ^===^      Sate    deesse  (^TE).      Rien  n'est  plus 


certain  que  cette  synonimie 

J'ignore  au  juste,  Monsieur,  ce  qu'il  faut  entendre  par  les  mots  Seigneur 
ties  trnis  Regions  (ou  des  Regions)  qu'  exprime  sans  aucun  doute  le  groupe 

^      11  me  parait   naturel   de  croire  qu'il   s'agit  ici  de    la  haute,  de  la 

Q  Q  fl 

muyenne,  et  de  la  basse  Egypte. 

J'ai  dit  aussi  que  le  Pharaon  Ramses- Meiamoun  abati  le  palais  de  Medinet- 
Abou  a  Thfebes  parceque  la  legende  royale  de  ce  prince  se  lit  sur  toutes  les 
parties  de  ce  superbe  edifice,  de  la  mfime  maniereTque  les  legendes  hierogly- 
phiques  de  Ptoiemee  Philometor  et  de  Ptoiemee-Evergete  II.  se  lisent  sur 
toutes  les  parties  du  grand  temple  d'Ombos  ou  des  inscriptions  Grecques 
attribuent  egalement  I'erection  de  ce  temple  a  ces  deux  rois  Lagides.  Cette 
observation  s'applique  d'ailleurs  a  tons  les  monuments  de  I'Egypte. 

Quant  au  roi  Amenophis  III.,  pere  de  Sesostris  (Ramses  le  Grand),  il  est 
aussi  nomme  et  reconnu  par  I'historien  Jos^phe  dans  son  traite  i".  contra 
Apion. 

No.  II. 

It  is  presumed  that  no  apology  will  be  requisite  for  appending  the  follow- 
ing inedited  inscriptions  lately  brought  from  Egypt.  Considering  that  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Rosetta  stone,  to  some  Greek  inscriptions  on  the 
monuments  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  to  some  Greek  Mss.  on  Egyptian  papyri 
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for  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  hieroglyphics,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  no  opportunity  ought  to  be  lost  of  collecting  and  publish- 
ing these  infallible  guides  to  further  advancement  in  Egyptian  literature. 


On  a  leg  of  one  of  the  colossal  figures  in  front  of  the  great  temple  of 
Ebsambul,  transcribed  by  Mr.  W.  Bankes  and  Mr.  Salt." 

BAZIAEOZEAeONTOZEZEAE<t>ANTINANS'AMATIXO 

TAYTAErPAH'ANTOIZYNH'AMATIXOITOieEOKAOZ 

EnAEONHAeONAEKEPKIOZKAevnEPeENIZOnOTAMOZ 

ANIHAAOrAOZOZnHXEnOTAZIMTOAirvnTIOZAEAMAZIZ 

ErPA<t>EAAMEAPXONAMOIBIXOKAinEAE<t)OZOYAAMO 

Hellenice. 

Ba(ri'Ks(i)s  s\^ovTog  s]g  '£x=<pavTiV^v  Wa[x^7}Tl)(^av,  raura  eypa\}/av  o»  (rlv  Waix;xri- 
T^X"'  Tto  OsQxMtis  sttT^sov  r^T^Sov  81  Kipxiog  xa^uTrsp^sv  slg  o'j  ttotuixos  avUi,^  a.7\.\rj- 
y7^ui(r(Tos       --------  ^Ah/uirnog  "Sk"  Aixaarig — sypa(ps^  jJr^ixiapxcov 

Rege  veniente  ad  Elephantinam  Psammaticho,  haec  scripserunt  qui 
cum  Psammaticho  Theoclis  (filio)  navigabant  et  venerunt  Cercin  supra  usque 

quo  fluvius  remittit,  (scilicet)  peregrinus iEgyptius- 

que  Amasis  ;  scribebat  Damearchon  Amoebici  et  Pelephus  Udami. 

'  The  characters  of  this  inscription  are  very  large,  and  of  the  archaic  form  in  use  at  tliat 
period  of  time.    It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Baniics  will  shortly  publish  a  fac-simile  of  them. 

^  'Avh]  Dor.  for  ariet  from  anew  the  ancient  form  of  ai'tTj/ji.  Scholars  will  hesitate  perhaps 
at  the  expression  els  ov  vorafius  aviei ;  but  when  negligences  and  anomalies  are  found  in  Athenian 
inscriptions  of  the  same  period,  some  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  scribe  of  a  distant  Doric 
colony. 

'  'A\6y\otros — aXXdyXwiriTos.  The  single  instead  of  the  double  semi-vowel  was  common  in  early 
times,  as  we  find  by  the  tablet  from  Olympia,  containing  the  treaty  of  peace  of  the  Eleians  and 
Evaa;i ;  and  by  the  helmet  dedicated  by  Hicro  the  first,  after  his  victory  over  the  Tuscans  nt  Cume. 
See  Leake's  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  '240. 

*  The  first  two  letters  in  the  name  of  the  barbarian,  may  be  two  characters  which  the  Greeks 
invented  to  imitate  the  sounds  of  tlu^  languages  of  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries;  of  which 
custom  there  are  remains  in  the  Coptic  alphabet. 

5  iypa\f/av  relates  to  the  record  in  writing,  inclusive  of  the  whole  party  ;  iypa^c,  lik(  tlie  enoUi 
of  the  Greek  sculptors,  to  the  manual  operation,  which  was  the  work  of  course  of  those  in  whose 
language  the  inscription  was  written. 
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The  king  (it  seems)  came  only  to  Elephantine.  Theocles,  a  Greek  settler, 
had  given  to  his  son  the  Egyptian  name  of  Psammetichus."  Leaving  the  king 
at  Elephantine,  the  son  of  Theocles,  with  his  companions,  sailed  two  hundred 
miles  up  the  river  to  the  second  cataract,  and  on  their  return  engraved  their 
names  on  the  temple  of  Ebsambul,  which  is  thirty  miles  below  the  second 
cataract.  The  place  was  then  called  Kipxtg,  and  afterwards  perhaps  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Psampolis,^  from  whence  the  modern 
corruption  of  Ebsambul.  The  party  whose  names  were  inscribed  on  the 
temple,  were  five  in  number  ;  namely,  Psammetichus,  the  son  of  Theocles;  an 
^Ethiopian,  or  some  other  native  of  Africa,  not  Egyptian  ;  an  Egyptian  named 
Amasis  ;  with  two  Greeks,  Damearchon  or  Demiarchon,  and  Pelephus. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  this  inscription,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,'  Psammetichus,  who  began  to  reign  about  656,  B.  C,  was 
greatly  indebted  for  the  success  which  he  obtained  over  his  eleven  rivals  to 
some  pirates  from  Ionia  and  Caria,  to  \\'hom  he  granted  lands  in  consequence, 
and  by  whom  he  caused  Egyptian  children  to  be  instructed  in  the  Greek 
language.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  however,  that  the  inscription  is  of  so  re- 
mote a  period.  Diodorus  mentions  a  second  Psammetichus,  descended  from 
the  first,  who  reigned  about  400,  B.C.  He  is  not  named  by  any  other  author  ; 
and  all  that  Diodorus  says  of  him  is,  that  he  treacherously  murdered  his  be- 
nefactor Tamos,  with  his  children,  for  the  sake  of  their  property,  when  Ta- 
mos fled  to  Egypt  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  Artaxerxes,  for  having  taken 
part  with  the  younger  Cyrus.'* 

The  Doric  origin  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  Caria  '  will  account  for 
the  dialect  in  which  the  inscription  is  written  ;  for  that  the  principal,  or  at  least 
the  most  permanent  part  of  the  colony  settled  under  Psammetichus  the  first, 
was  formed  of  Cares,  and  not  of  lones,  is  evident  from  Herodotus,*  who  men- 
tions the  Carians  as  still  living  near  Bubastis,  when  he  visited  Egypt.  In 
later  times,  a  quarter  of  Memphis  was  called  to  Kapixov,''  and  its  Greek  in- 


'  This  name,  however,  we  find  in  Greece  at  a  very  early  period.  Psammetichus,  nephew  of 
I'eriander,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Corinth,  B.  C.  563. 

*  Psam  or  Gom,  the  Egyptian  Hercules,  formed  also  the  root  of  the  name  of  Psammetichus. 

'  Herodot.  1.  2,  c.  152,  154.  That  Greeks  and  brazen  armour  were  novelties  at  this  time  in 
E^ypt,  is  shown  by  the  oracle,  which  predicted  success  to  Psammetichus  from  the  aid  of  brazen 
men  rising  out  of  the  sea. 

♦  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  14,  c.  35.  '  See  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,"  p.  225. 
'  Herodot.  I.  2,  c.  6,                     '  Stephan.  in  Kapicov. 
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habitants  Kapo[xsix(plra.i,  because  they  were  descendants  of  the  original  Carian 
colony,  which  Amasis,  about  560,  B.  C,  had  removed  to  Memphis  from  its 
settlement  near  Bubastis."  Polysenus,  in  alluding  to  the  assistance  which 
Psammetichus  received  from  the  Greeks,  makes  no  mention  of  lonians,  but 
remarks,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  previous  alliance  with  Pigres,  king  of 
Caria,  that  Psammetichus  obtained  the  Carian  troops  which  placed  him  on 
the  throne.  An  oracle  predicted  success  to  Psammetichus,  by  means  of  bra- 
zen men  rising  out  of  the  sea ;  a  circumstance  which  shows  at  least  how  un- 
used the  Egyptians  then  were  to  the  sight  of  Greeks  and  their  brazen  armoui'; 
and  which  agrees  therefore  with  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  that  the  first 
Greek  settlement  in  Egypt  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus. 

2. 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  at  Dakke  by  Mr.  Henry  Lewis. 
They  prove  that  place  to  be  the  site  of  Pselcis,'  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
identity  of  the  Egyptian  deity  Paugnuphis  with  the  Grecian  Hermes. 

I. 

HPAKAHC  O  KAI    HPHN    HPHNOC   YIOC   HAGON    KAI    HPOCEKYNHCA 
EPMHN  GEON  MEHCTON 

'   Polyscn.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

*  According  to  the  Itineraiy,  (called  that  of  Antoninus,)  Pselcis,  at  the  date  of  that  work,  was 
eight  miles  distant  from  the  southern  extremity  of  a  district  above  Phila;,  which  had  been  an- 
nexed to  Egypt,  and  was  named  Dodecaschoenus  from  its  length.  Beyond  that  limit,  it  appears, 
from  these  inscriptions,  that  the  country  was  called  ^Ethiopia.  Strabo  writing  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  makes  Pselcis  an  iEthiopian  city,  the  Dodecaschoenus  probably  not  having  been  an- 
nexed to  Egypt  until  after  that  time.  Agatharcides  mentions  Corte  as  the  first  iEthiopian  town  ; 
according  to  the  Itinerary,  Corte  was  four  miles  within  the  Dodecaschoenus.  Philostratus, 
who  wrote  not  long  after  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  agrees  with  the  Itinerary  in  making  Hiero- 
sycaniinus  the  boundary.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  limits  of  tlie  two  languages  Kenous  and 
Nouba,  according  to  Burckhardt,  are  precisely  those  of  iEthiopia  and  Egypt  under  the  Anto- 
nines ;  and  it  will  be  still  more  curious,  if  the  opinion  of  another  distinguished  traveller  should  be 
verified,  that  in  tlie  Kenous  language,  there  are  many  genuine  Coptic  or  ancient  Egj'plian 
words,  and  consetpiently  that  in  tlu^  Dodecasclioenus  only  is  the  Egyptian  still  a  living  language. 

In  addition  to  the  otliir  indications  already  mentioned  of  the  importance  of  Pselcis  about  the 
tinip  of  the  Antonines,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Aristides  the  sophist.  On  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  Pselcis  became  an  episcopal  see.  A  bishop  of  Pselcis  sat  in  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon.  In  the  temple  which  was  built  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient 
edifice,  are  still  seen  the  figures  of  saints,  wiiich  the  Christians  painted  on  thi  walls  when  the 
temple  was  converted  into  a  Christian  chureli. 
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11. 

e£n    MEriCTH    EPMAH    nAYrNOY<t>IAI    AirvnTOY    cynopihn    kai 
AieionnN  metexonti  thn 

HEPI  TON  NAON  XPYCflCIN  EHOIHCEN  lEPOIC  AIMHP  MEMEAHMENOC 

AKYAA  CATOYPNINOC 
OYETPANOC  EYZAMENOC  PHCIN   KAI  TEKNOIC  KAI  TAMETH 

III. 
TO  nPOCKYNHMA  RETEHCIC  KPOYI 

noin  HAPA  Tn  kypi.  nAYrNOY<t>i. 
IV. 


HAGE  CTPATHrOC  EUN  AROAAnNIOC .     .     .     . 

COI  AE  ANAE  4'EAXIAOC 

METAEY  KAI  AieiORHN 

V. 
CnKPATHC  AfAeO  .  .  .  OY  EfENOMMN  "fEAKEI   EMNHCGHN    THN 

VI. 

TO  nPOCKYNHMA     .  .         »• 

OEON  MEnCTON 

.     .     .     nAYrNOY<I>IC  KATHANANHnC 

AAEEAN.     .  OC 
KAICAPOC  TOY  KYPIOY  MECOPH 

A  En  APAen 


The  following  was  copied  by  the  late  Mr.  Cooke  from  the  royal  sepulchre 
at  Thebes,  which  is  the  third  on  the  western  side  of  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs, 
and  immediately  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  lateral  branch  of  the  main  val- 
ley, leading  to  the  great  sepulchre  discovered  by  Belzoni.  Mr.  Lewis,  who 
kindly  communicated  this  inscription,  doubts  whether  the  tomb  can  be  really 
that  of  Memnon  Amenoph,  having  been  unable  to  discover  in  it  any  of  the 
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shields  or  symbols  that  are  seen  on  the  colossal  statue  and  other  monuments 
of  that  king. 

EPMOrENHC 

MENAAAAC 

CYPINTAC 

lAXlNEGAY 

MACATHNAE 

TOYMEMNONOC 

TAYTHNEICTOP 

IHCACVnEPEeAYMACA 
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